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AUSTRAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
WINDOW - WARDROBE - BLACKBOARD FIXTURE 
Architects who use 


AUSTRAL in 


representative prominent 
Schools a) tan 


AUSTRAL Windows afford perfect ventila- 
tion without draft. 


High School, Valley Stream, L. I. 
Frederic P. Wiedersum—Archt. 


The AUSTRAL Multi-Use Wardrobe results 
in increased economy and more room. 
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Port Chester High School, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Tooker & Marsh—Archts. 


The AUSTRAL Multi-Use Blackboard Fixture 
renders blackboard space more flexible. 


Prospect Ave. School, Westfield, N. J. 
Coffin & Coffin—Archts. 


The judgment of School Spe- 
cialists favors AUSTRAL Prod- 


ucts, evidenced by their long 


werS 
12) ni ils 


| 


use in America’s shales Yel alele) i Tarrytown High School, Tarrytown, N. Y. Junior High School, Mamaroreck, N. Y. 

) : : Guilbert & Betelle—Archts. Knappe & Morris—Archts. 

... Simplified . . . Economical : 
| ho ete (— ol aA, (ole (-) oo a 

By true excellence of workman- 

ship they stand the test of ex- 


perience... Specify AUSTRAL. 


INISUINASNO AE 


A. L. Harris—Archt. 


101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Ovid, Colo. High School recent Maple Flooring 
installation—designed by T. H. Buell & Co. 















Sle 786: 


HE architect who specifies Northern Hard Maple 

for school floors knows from experience that 
Maple will give greater satisfaction, and prove most 
economical in the long run. 


““Maple’s tough, close grain,” writes Mr. Buell, “and 
the even texture of its fibre, have given our clients such 
satisfactory service as testified to by testimonials from 
them, that we have made it our standard specification. 
We fight for it when inferior floors are suggested in 
order to economize, because we know from our years 
of experience that the greatest economy exists in 
initially obtaining the best.” 


Northern Hard Maple in strips or blocks combines 
all the qualities needed for school flooring: Lasting 
wear and smoothness, warmth and dryness, resilience, 
easy cleaning, sanitation (it remains free from dirt- 
catching “‘pits”), firm anchorage for desks and sim- 
plification of alterations. Good service finishes are 
available especially adapted to school floors of Maple. 


These factors are easily translated into student well- 
being and unequalled economy of installation and 
maintenance. The architect’s knowledge of these facts 
is behind his specification of MFMA* Northern Hard 
Maple floors for classrooms, shops, gymnasiums or 
assembly halls. 






“WE FIGHT 
MAPLE— 


when inferior floors are suggested!” 





says 
TEMPLE BUELL, 


President, T.H. Buell a Co. 
Architects —Denver 


Sterling Memorial Auditorium, 
Sterling, Colo., designed by T. H. 
Buell & Co. The level seats in the 
foreground of the interior view 
at the left, are removable, leaving 
a clear floor for dancing and 
games. For both activities Maple’s 
smooth long-wearing surface is 


ideally chosen. 


Above, exterior view of Sterling Memorial Auditorium 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Ill. 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 15/33. Let our service and re- 
search department assist you with your flooring problems. Write us. 


Floor with Maple 


* The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that aon 
the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and 
maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to man- 
ufacturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 
remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your 
protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 


MFMA 
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THE RCA VICTOR 


School Administrative Center 
... Records, Radio, Voice 


OTH executive and educational functions are 
B tremendously expanded by the new RCA Vic- 
tor School Sound System. Your executive duties are 
facilitated by placing you in complete control of 
every room, without leaving your office. Your edu- 
cational activities are supplemented by both radio 
and records, in which great advances are being made 
... The center of the system is the new RCA Vic- 
tor Control Cabinet. This contains two complete 
RCA Victor “Magic Brain” Radio Receivers, with 
the new “Magic Eye” and Metal Tubes. There is 
also an automatic phonograph, and a microphone 
can be connected. Simple switches enable you to 
connect one or any desired combination of rooms 
to receive a radio program, hear a record, or listen 
to your own announcements . . . Other RCA Victor 
apparatus for school use includes talking motion 
picture projectors, publicaddress systems, and labora- 
tory equipment such as the Oscillograph, Oscillator 
and measuring devices. Send coupon below. 


RCA VICTOR 


SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J., a subsidiary of the 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





Commercial Sound Section, Dept. AS., 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information about the 


following RCA Victor equipment: 


(Ce )6=6—|)—h ll ee 


CITY . —__STATE___ 
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-with exclusive Projector 
6 | and Sound Features 


l6mm ANIMATOPHONE em- 

bodies exclusive refinements that 

cannot be ignored . . . advan- 

tages that have made it the 

World’s most widely used, most 

moderately priced sound picture 

Amma Couns reproduess, Only in ANI- 
Model 25 MATOPHONE, ” toe instance, 
will you find POSITIVE Pro- 

em 3 i. 0 tection against Film Damage .. . 
PERFECT Simplification insur- 


FIELD IN.” ing trouble-free operation and 


maintenance . . . with decidedly superior 
sound and picture reproduction! Model 24 
(A. C.) for classroom and LARGE Audito- 
rium. Model 25 (A. C.-D. C.) . . ._ World’s 
lightest and most compact . . . for classroom 
and small auditorium. Write for literature 
Ask for demonstration. 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. 
Davenport, Iowa 


AND REciwenent® New York City .. Chicago .. Los Angeles 


AT , in two compact cases 
se - ' ic e jam 7 « 


id Conveniently housed 


mm 
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EVANS 


“Vanishing Door” 
WARDROBE 


oe 
Class X 


equipped with either 
“Jamb” type (as il- 
lustrated) or “Floor” 
type hinges. This is 
Class P wardrobe if 
made with flush doors. 


CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
High in Quality — Low in Cost 


Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. Plaster back, 
ends and ceiling. No partitions, but with mullions be- 
tween pairs of doors. Blackboards if required. Five-shelf 
bookcase instead of clothing equipment at no extra charge 
when desired. 


The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are 
hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the 
doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. 
Simple—trouble-proof—and last as long as the building. 
Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be 
nailed in place. The hinges are easier to put on than 


common butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is 
small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully 
illustrated and described in Catalog “N.” Send for your 
copy. 


W.L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, INDIANA, 
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MANY SCHOOLS STILL USE METHODS HANDED 
DOWN FROM OXCART DAYS 


Through lack of efficient duplication, many executives and teachers are 
placed under a great handicap. Perhaps they do not realize how much 
they could benefit from using more modern methods made possible by 
the Mimeograph Process. First in high schools and now more widely in 
elementary schools, this revolutionary betterment has brought results 
beyond expectations. School work can be systematized; lesson sheets and 
other timely teaching helps become quickly available to teachers; large 
classes are handled with ease and certainty; stout savings are effected in 
the production of school forms, outline maps, and other printed matter. 
Such results are achieved through the one all-purpose duplicating method, 
the Mimeograph Process. It is simple, easy to operate, cleanly and low 
in cost. It is unique because it meets every duplicating need of the mod- 
ern school system. For full particulars, write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 

Free to schools. A new and illuminating booklet showing in a 

graphic way the many and varied uses of the Mimeograph in elementary 


schools and high schools will be forwarded gladly without the least obli- 
gation. Address Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRKAPH 
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FROM ALL COMES PRAISE OF VESTAL 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 
Read What These Authorities Say: 


(Names and complete letters will be supplied on request.) 


From the Maintenance Engineer of a Parish School Board 

down, Louisiana way: 
“have used Pyra-Seal . . . classroom, gymnasium, corridor floors, and 
refinishing desks . . . never found anything to compare in wearing 
qualities as well as looks. . . . Corridors through which 600 children 
pass daily hardly show wear after two years. Pyra-Seal and Vesta- 
Gloss cannot be praised too highly when finish desired . . . will 
withstand heavy traffic . . . works equally well on wood and 
linoleum.” 

From an athletic director in Michigan: 
“Your Pyra-Seal gave us a floor with a pleasing, lustrous finish, 
which lasted the entire season, afforded excellent traction . . . was 
practically free from rubber burns, and showed very little wear at 
the end of the year . . . will continue to use Pyra-Seal.” 


From a Western Superintendent of Schools: 
25,000 square feet (edge grain pine) floor in school building 
finished with two coats of Pyra-Seal and two coats Vesta-Gloss .. . 
gave wax finish which brought out natural beauty of wood, pro- 
tected from hard daily usage of 550 boys and girls. . . . To clean 
and maintain floors we use Vesco-Lite, making janitorial service 
much easier, far cleaner, and more sanitary.” 

From the Nation’s Capitol: 
“For past three years have found Pyra-Seal and Vesco-Lite a very 
satisfactory method of treatment for Gym floor. Just before basket- 
ball season floors were treated with Pyra-Seal, which leaves very 
hard, fast surface . . . easy to keep clean . . . does not rubber burn. 
Gym is cleaned daily with Buffing Mops and Vesco-Lite Dressing. . . . 
Highly recommend your Briten-All . . . really good all purpose 
cleaner.” 


From the Superintendent of a Progressive Pennsylvania 
SchoolSystem: 
“School District purchased Pyra-Seal to treat gymnasium floors of 
high school building. Had considerable skepticism due to failure of 
previous products . . . fearful this would give same results. Desire 
to state sincerely this is the best surface treatment ever applied to 
our gymnasium floor . . . retained its lustre . . . fails to mark under 
rubber soled shoes as did previous products . . . recommend it with 
enthusiasm.” 
LET THE EXPERIENCE OF VESTAL USERS GUIDE YOU TO 
A PERMANENT SOLUTION OF YOUR FLOOR PROBLEMS. 
VESTA-GLOSS a self-leveling waterproof wax 
finish 
& BRITEN-ALL “The protective cleaner” for all 


floors 


PYRA-SEAL a heavy duty finish for class- 
room and gymnasium floors 


This year it will be EASIER THAN EVER BEFORE TO 
RECONDITION SCHOOL FLOORS! ! 


The new Vestal Floor Machine, introduced’ early this year, 
was instantly and enthusiastically received by maintenance 
men everywhere. 


A new and radically different design is 
responsible for its amazing ease of handling 
and its tremendously increased applied 
power—all with quiet operation. A new 
method of gearing—a scientific realignment 
of weight distribution—a balanced and 
lowered center of gravity— and numerous 
other exclusive features make sthis floor 
machine different from all others. 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 


VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 


4963 MANCHESTER AVENUE ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 














BUILT LIKE 
THE FAMOUS 
YALE BANK LOCK.. 


For school locker systems, 
YALE Built-in Combina- 
tion Locker Locks and 
YALE Combination Pad- 
locks offer the highest 
degree of security plus 
simplified operation and 




























supervision. 

‘They are pro- 

duced with or cok ALE, 

without emer- Locker Lock 
o. ° 
o. 1.4374, 

gency control gency control 

ey. _ 


YALE 
Combination 'Pad- 
lock No. 579. No. 
589 has emergency 
control key. 


Write us your equiremments and we will gladly 
send complete details and specifications 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD : CONN. 





ALL AROUND THE WORLD 
you'll find 


ae 
Vat Cate % v's 
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FLUSH VALVES 


There are installations in every civilized country, in every kind of build- 
ing, and on ships that travel the water highways of the world. To carry 
SLOAN Flush Valves to the far places of the earth not once, but re- 
peatedly, indicates a genuine buying preference, not mere salesman- 


ship. Today the vast majority of all flush valves installed carry the name 


SLOAN, the standard of flush valve comparison around the world. 
SLOAN VALVE CO. — CHICAGO 
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FOR 
BETTER HEARING 
FOR 
BETTER CONCENTRATION 
FOR 


EASIER TEACHING 
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CELOTEX 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 
Res ‘ ff 








Celotex Cane Fibre Products are manufac 
tured under the Ferox Process (pat d 
and resist damage by Fungus Grow 

Rot and Termites (white ant< oO 

the brand name. Accept no substitutes 
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Typing room, Washington High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is sound-quieted 
with A-ousti-Celotex. Hundreds of class- 
rooms, study halls and libraries through- 
out the nation have been made more 
efficient through the application of 
Acousti - Celotex ceilings. 
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with ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


@ Modern educators have demonstrated that 
pupils are more attentive, more enthusiastic, 
learn more readily and are more orderly in 
classrooms, study halls and libraries that 
are both quieted and decorated with 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Absorbing Tiles. 
It is also a highly efficient material for cor- 
recting acoustics in auditoriums and for 
keeping the racket in gymnasiums within 
bounds. 

Acousti-Celotex Sound Absorbing Tiles 
may be used in new construction or applied 
over existing ceilings. They are permanent, 
economical, easy and inexpensive to in- 
stall. Six types of Acousti-Celotex offer the 


solution for virtually every noise quieting 
problem in schools. A wide variety of 
patterns and designs affords unlimited 
decorative scope—and they may be painted 
and decorated repeatedly without destroy- 
ing their remarkable acoustical values. 

Your local Acousti-Celotex distributor 
will be glad to make recommendations for 
solving your particular noise problem 
without obligation. Or write direct to The 
Celotex Corporation for data and 
estimates. 

The Celotex Corporation assures prompt 
service through its world-wide distributing 
organization. 





THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


PAINTABLE 


COUSTI- 





TRACE MARK REGISTERED 








PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


 @. PATENT OFFice 




















Inside... 


a revolutionary principle! 








F you could look into the heart of a Syncre- 
tizer, as the camera has done, you would see 
a normal looking copper tube-and-fin radiator. 
But within this radiator is a revolutionary prin- | 
ciple that has proved so successful in setting 
new standards of schoolroom heating and ven- 
tilating that it is now being enthusiastically 
adopted for other steam-heating and air-condi- 
tioning uses. | 
Nesbitt dual steam-distributing tubes, inside 
the regular condensing tubes of the radiator, 
assure that even the smallest amount of steam 
will be distributed uniformly to the whole radi- 
ator. Controlled harmony of air-stream tem- 
perature and room temperature is thus made 
possible; a minimum air-stream temperature is 
maintained to prevent cold drafts; and marked 
fuel economy is effected. 
Modern schools need the most modern sys- 
tem of heating and ventilating. Specify Nesbitt 
Syncretizers. 





















Send for The Story of Syncretized Air 
John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 


{a | ( 


PERPETUAL JUNE IN THE CLASSROOM 


Nesbitt Syncretizers are sold by American Blower Corporation, 
Buckeye Blower Company, and John J. Nesbitt, Inc. 
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COAL 
STOKER 









EQUIPPED WITH 
THE PULSATOR 
AS WELL AS 
ZONED AIR 
CONTROL 
TO GIVE THE 
HIGHEST 
EFFICIENCY 
EVER ATTAINED 


ee. 
WRITE 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1255 EASTERN AVE., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





























MORE THAN YOUR 
MONEY BACK 


CHAMBERLIN 
EATHER STRIPS 


“SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD” 


Schools all over the country have proved by actual 
experience that Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips 
pay in dollars and cents. Protected buildings save 
from 20% to 40% of yearly fuel bills. That means 
more than your money back in a few years. 
Chamberlin savings and healthful comfort last 
the life of the building. Fully guaranteed. Write 
for complete details. 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO., INC. 
Brooklyn and LaBrosse Streets « Detroit, Mich. 
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No More Sagging Doors 


Nrenr - eRe: - : , 

— ae IS SASS Made for the heaviest possible 
service, J-M hinges provide 
the utmost in insurance against 


sagging or wobbling doors— 
and during their long life re- 
pay, many times over, their 
higher first cost. 


Won Muprin 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


Any school building erected today can be made safe from the possibility of bodies piled at 
the doorways, the cause of most fatalities in school fires. 





Furthermore, any old school building, of whatever type of construction, can be equipped 
to make safe exit sure for every person reaching the doors. 


Von Duprin Self-Releasing devices do it in both cases. In addition, they are made of 
drop-forgings, made so well that they last beyond the life of the building, provide easy exit 
during all these years—at little or no cost for maintenance. 


Every school and other public building should have Von Duprins at every exit door. 


Sweet’s Index +8 Complete literature and specification data is yours on request. 
a y q 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE 00. ieerraes one nn ee 
» listed as standard by Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 
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LAST SCENE! 





Act 1—the specification of Sturtevant Unit Ven- 
tilators. Act 2—the installation. Act 3—Last 
Scene—the enthusiastic approval. 


And this new Sturtevant Unit Ventilator has 
received the enthusiastic praise and approval of 
school officials, school boards and architects . . . 
wherever it has been installed . . . because of its 
combination of striking modern cabinet design 
and good engineering. 


After careful investigation and comparison, it 
has been selected for hundreds of new schools, 
including East High School, Utica, N.Y.... 
Manhasset High School, Long Island . . . State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. .. . Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. ... Bessemer School, 
Bessemer, Ala. 


Ask Your Architect about this Sturtevant Unit 
Ventilator. He has complete information in his 


1936 Sweet’s Catalog File, Section 26, Catalog 16. 


B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Branches in 33 principal cities 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltp., GALT. 


Sales Offices in Toronto and Montreal Repres. in Principal Canadian Cities 


THE NEW 
UNIT VENTILATOR 


by Sturfevant 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 






























LEAKPROOF Duce to Special 
Engineering Features the Correct 
Lubricant is usaedhssuring 
LONGER 
SERVICE 


DOOR CLOSER 


Norton Door Closers control the 
doors all the way —saving wear on 
both the doors and hinges. Norton, the largest exclusive 
manufacturer of door controlling devices, will’solve any door 
control problem supplying the correct closer for the most 
efficient service. 


WRITE FOR THE NORTON CATALOG 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Division of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
2906 N. Western Ave. Chicago: Ill. 


DOOR CLOSERS FOR ALL SCHOOL DOORS 





This fountain is built for extra con- 
venience at peak loads— it comes in 
two- or three-projector models. It's 
a Halsey Taylor—which means that 
it has in addition every worth-while 
feature that has made this line out- 
standing for school specification. 
Ask for full information. 


SS 
f THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CoO. 
Largest manufacturers of drinking 
i fountains exclusively 


WARREN, OHIO 


WALSEY UWAYLOR 


FOUNTAINS 





~ 
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DRINKING 
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Put a stop to the constant loss caused 
by waste of heat units. Make every 
cubic foot of gas do more cooking! 


These radial fins soak up heat— hold it 
—distribute it in a wide area around 
each burner— save gas! 


Nor is this the only feature that helps 
you cut cooking costs. The nickle- 
chrome alloy top is twice as heavy as 
regular tops. The fire bricks are thicker. 
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FIN 


COOKING TOP HAS 


ae 
-682- 
CHWS 


MORE - THAN- THE-USUAL 


HEAT ABSORPTION 
SURFACE 


How it will cut 


your cooking cost! 


These new Vulcan Ranzes store heat. 
You need less gas to bring the top to 
cooking temperature. Ovens are heav- 
ily insulated, and equipped with heat- 
control. Top temperature-control if 
desired. 


Don’t let old-fashioned equipment pile 
up kitchen-costs any longer. Find out 
how much this new Vulcan Range will 
save you. Wecan tell you—if you write. 


SCHOOL DIVISION 


STANDARD GAS 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 


18 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK « » CHICAGO « » AURORA « » LOS ANGELES 





. . Ceramic Broilers . 


Insulated Bake Ovens . 








. . Deep Fat Fryers . 


. Griddles 


. » Roasting Ovens. . 
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@ Roosevelt Junior High School, New Bedford, Mass., has a Tele- 
chron ADFR system, consisting of 55 clocks, a program instrument, 
and central control equipment. Installed in 1926. Mr. WiILtiam 
TALLMAN, architect. 


Ke 





fountains for school use. 


Fig. No. 53 


No. 53— Pedestal Foun- 
tain has non -squirting an- 
gle stream, viterous china 
bow! mounted on two inch 
galvanized ircn pipe with 
six inch high tri-pod base. 
Compression volume regu- 
lator. All bress parts chro- 
mium plated. 





Write for Com- 


Fig. No. 61 
plete Information: 





No. 61 — Pedestal Fountain drinking 
head above rim of bowl eliminctes 
dangerous syphonege. Non-scuir.ing 
angle stream, volume control, heavy vit- 
reous china bowl 12 inchesin di:miter 
and Flange base 9 inches in diameter. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


444 No. Fourth St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


and Catalog on 
Pedestal or Wall 
Type Fountains. 


@ Air view of the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
There are 3 Telechron systems installed in these buildings—consisting 
of 106 clocks, 5 program instruments and 3 central control units. 


Safeguards Of Health 


SANITARY CODE 
FOUNTAINS 


Student safety demands positive sanitation. RUNDLE- 
SPENCE sanitary code fountains represent the ideal 





Fig. No. 51 


No. 51—Pedestal Fountain has 12 
inch bowl, extra heavy viterous 
china, angle stream non-squirting, 
drinking head above rim of bowl 
preventing dangerous syphonage, 
brass bee-hive strainer, on 2 inch 
galvanized iron pipe pedestal. Vol- 
ume control. Pedestal of any height 
can be supplied. 





n We 


ANKE EDUCATION 
wore, EFFICIENT — 


43 States 
574 Towns 
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Jasses are confined to net \e—Tele 
$8 ua 
whether ot clock system® "t the largest - 
chron electric we" precise y a accurate ele- 
in promptly h gmallest ecnee dules to operate 
versities = help academic sche 
on systems 
chr a emoothly . he ame electri 
' pron clock runs or ized with every 
Every Telec Jock i8 synchron'” one to Architects and Educators do not have to guess whether the Spencer 
ulees- ach © lations ary _the same Method of Cleaning is thoroughly practical and reliable. Some-one in 
ye a Insta ‘ ht time their vicinity can quickly assure them on this point. 
e 
eal All telling In many cities where Spencer Central Vacuum Cleaning Systems have 
7 wnt out that they been specified for all new schools for many years, they are now installing 
time- vecheon ayste po » te ow-operat- Spencer Portable Cleaners in the older and smaller schools. 
e . 
Users of be The origin ii The advantages of Spencer Cleaning are primarily ease and speed of 
are economica : = costs eglig} ate operation, long life, quiet operation, freedom from repairs, and a degree 
and mainten@ stalling 29 accur a of cleanliness that can only result from a correct vacuum, a sufficient volume 
a re i erested in 1 ting old one of air and the most modern developments in vacuum cleaning tools. 
If you ® m—or in supplan represé tatives W? Write for the Spencer Booklet on school cleaning and a list of Spencer 
time syste to us. One 7 pligation of course users in your vicinity. $-58 
write oO 
please ‘i on you i a - , 
to ca — 
be glad - PANY = an © CENTRAL AND PORTAB ie 
LE sachusetts VACUUM CLEANING SYSTE! 
WARREN Te Ashland, Mas ENG a 
+n Street os eae 
946 Main THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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‘MORE WEAR 
LESS CARE 


Your own custodian will be an 
expert guardian of the floors 


in his charge if he is supplied 
with PERMATITE. 


PERMATITE is an easily applied 
combined floor sealer and finish - a 
wax-free, penetrating varnish which 
seals wood-pores against grease, oil 
stains, dust and dirt, producing a 
lustrous and beautiful, non-slipping 
surface which does not scratch, crack 

or scale. 


PERMATITE is as equally applicable to 

kindergarten floors as to gymnasiums, halls, 
and classrooms, can be waxed for dancing, 
does not increase the fire-hazard, and furnishes 
a surface which is easily cleaned because dirt 
does not cling to it. 


Complete technical bulletins, containing directions for application, 
gladly sent on request. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


478-578 Hayes Ave, SANDUSKY, OHIO . - 200 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 
116 New Montgomery St, SAN FRANCISCO - Santa Fe Bidg., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Typing Ease! That’s the quality the school de- 
mands...and gets in the Underwood. 


Clean-Cut Type. Impressions Perfectly 
Aligned! Errors impose heavy penalties, hence 
the importance of machine accuracy. All schools 
demand that important typewriter requisite... 
and get it in the Underwood. 


Speed! Another important training course 
feature for which every school strives through- 
out the term...and gets on the Underwood. 


The Schools of America...public, parochial, 
private... know typewriters. It is significant 
that they use approximately as many Under- 
woods for training purposes as all other makes 
of typewriters combined. 


Typewriter Division 

UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 

ONE PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Sales and Service Everywhere 


The new Underwood Standard gives you 
this combination of important typewriter 
features ... Cushioned Typing .. . Touch 
Tuning ... Champion Keyboard. It offers 
speed, accuracy, durability, simplicity, plus 
quieter operation. And every Underwood 
Typewriter is backed by nation-wide, 
company-owned service facilities. 


THE NEW 


Underwood. 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
Underwood | Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
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Ceasar Cone School, Greensboro, North Carolina. Harry Barton, architect. 
Crutchfield Sullivan Company, heating contractors. 


-_ N ALL PARTS of the continent, schools 


JOHNSON 





JOHNSON DUAL 
THERMOSTAT 





—and, in fact, almost every conceivable 
type of building—are equipped with John- 
son automatic temperature control. Small 
schools, large schools, district schools, city 
schools, high schools, and college buildings! 
For fifty years, up-to-date buildings every- 
where have been equipped with Johnson 
apparatus. 

The Johnson organization is justly proud 
of its fifty-year record of accomplishment. 
The Johnson laboratory at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, co-operating closely with the men 
in the field, has been engaged in the work 
of perfecting all of the devices which make 
up a temperature control system. 

Johnson developed the all-metal room 
thermostat, followed closely by a complete 
line of all-metal instruments and metal 
diaphragm valves and damper motors. 


Other important Johnson improvements 


BRANCH OFFICES 





SERVICE 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


In the Ceasar Cone School, Greensboro, 
N.C., there are 28 Johnson “‘Dual’’ ther- 
mostats operating valves and dampers in a 
like number of unit ventilators. The re- 
quired sequence of operation for the various 


devices in these combined heating-venti- 


lating units is adhered to, automatically 


and invariably. 


were the reduced size of room thermo- 


stats, positive shut-off and restricted ad- 
justment devices, jewelled bearings, and 
the ‘“‘Dual’’ thermostat. 

Johnson apparatus has kept abreast of 
every advancement in the science of heat- 
ing, ventilating and air conditioning. Most 
recent evidences are the differential ther- 
mostat, remote readjustable thermostats, 
and other instruments so essential for 
proper automatic control of air condi- 


tioning systems. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


JOHNSON AUTOMATIC HEAT CONTROL 






COMPANY 








JOHNSON SYLPHON 
RADIATOR VALVE 
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One of the many pithy statements most com- 
monly attributed to the late Will Rogers is: 
“All I know is what I read in the newspapers.” 
This statement is particularly applicable to 
the general public in relation to its knowledge 
and understanding of the policies, activities, 
and conditions of our public schools. Indeed, 
it is also true that citizens of many districts 
read nothing concerning the local schools in 
their newspapers and are limited to idle gos- 
sip for their information and also for their mis- 
information. 

The existence of such a condition makes it 
doubly difficult for the administration in such 
districts to attain desired ends and to make 
desired improvements in conditions. Moreover, 
such a situation is conducive to unwarranted 
but harmful criticism, lack of confidence in the 
school administration, and a total lack of co- 
operation on the part of the public. The remedy 
for such a situation is a continuous, day-by- 
day, intelligent program of public relations. 

The public schools belong to the citizens. 
They furnish the children who attend the 
schools and they pay the bills for maintaining 
them. They are entitled to know how their 
children are being educated and what is being 
done with their money. They are stockholders, 
so to speak, of a corporation of which the 
school board is the board of directors from 
whom they are entitled to receive reports as 
to the condition of the corporation, the meth- 
ods of operation, and whether their investment 
is sound and paying dividends. It is the duty 
and responsibility of every school-board mem- 
ber and of every school employee to see to it 
that the citizens have a reasonable understand- 
ing of what is being done in our schools and 
why. They are not only entitled to it but they 
crave it. 


Enlightened Public Opinion 


This fact has long been recognized, but not 
generally observed. As early as 1863 the super- 
intendent of schools of Detroit, in offering the 
first annual report of that city, said: “Here, 
as elsewhere, the people need a larger acquaint- 
ance with the details and difficulties of manag- 
ing a great educational system, since it is by 
this knowledge alone that they can be brought 
into a full sympathy with public schools, and 
made hearty co-workers in securing and ex- 
tending their beneficent results. I shall, there- 
fore, in this report introduce several 
topics and suggestions for consideration, not 
only by the board of education, but by the 
people of the city of Detroit.” And in 1882 W. 
T. Harris, in an article entitled “How to Im- 
prove the Qualifications of Teachers,” stated: 
“The superintendent of schools finds it his most 
important duty to create and foster an en- 
lightened public opinion in regard to the 
province and function of the system under his 
charge.” 

The duty of interpreting the schools to the 
public falls squarely upon the shoulders of the 
school board, for it is the elected agency of 
the public. This duty may be delegated by the 
board to the superintendent, in large part and 
as to detail, but it cannot be avoided in its en- 
tirety. The superintendent is, no doubt, best 
' qualified by reason of his position and intimate 
knowledge, but the scope of his influence is 
somewhat limited. The board may fully accept 
his recommendations on all matters and give 
him rather complete authority, but the general 
public has never accepted this conception of 
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A School-Board Member’s View 
of School Public Relations 


Edson G. Thomas, 


Salinas, California 


the relation between the board and the super- 
intendent. 

To many people the superintendent is an 
outsider, prejudiced in his viewpoint, and in- 
terested primarily in his own salary, and they, 
therefore, look first to the school board, the 
constituency of which they have chosen from 
among themselves, for their information. How- 
ever, there is much which can only and best 
be done through the superintendent and other 
employees of the school, with the board, of 
course, determining and directing the proce- 
dure and policies. 


The Teacher a Great Factor 


There are several very valuable media 
through which the board can operate in effect- 
ing satisfactory public relations. The teacher 
is one of the most important factors in public 
relations. As was ably said by E. B. Jacobsen, 
assistant superintendent of the schools of Oak- 
land, in an article entitled The Public Rela- 
tions Program of the Oakland Public Schools: 
“A good teacher who is sending happy, satis- 
fied, understanding children home each evening 
is doing more to develop a satisfactory, enthu- 
siastic school citizenry than any scheme which 
has been evolved.” The teacher can also do 
much toward creating a sympathetic and re- 
ceptive public through membership in various 
social and fraternal organizations. Other valu- 
able media are the parent-teacher association, 
dad’s club, and the various service clubs before 
which students, teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, and board members may appear and 
give instructive information. Classroom pro- 
grams, exhibits and school week are also in- 
valuable for direct first-hand interpretation and 
demonstration of school activity, achievement, 
and methods. 

The newspapers, too, are an omnipresent aid 
in the education of the public upon school mat- 
ters. They are always hungry for news and 
always warmly receptive of school news when- 
ever it is made available. Care should be taken, 
however, that information given to the papers 
is accurate, discreet, factual, and timely. Fur- 
thermore, all such information should be care- 
fully prepared in advance, and, if time and cir- 
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YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


Teachers always have known that they 
could not teach pupils anything unless they 
could hold their attention. To gain attention, 
they used to threaten pupils, with the result 
that the youngsters tried to show interest in 
order to avoid penalties which they disliked 
more than their lessons. What little interest 
could be won through force disappeared as 
soon as the force was removed. On leaving 
school each day children turned to things as 
different as possible from their school work. 

Today teachers begin with the child’s 
natural interests — his desire to make things, 
his natural curiosities, his love of adventure, 
and the human instinct to express one’s own 
ideas. To see the results of this new teaching, 
one has only to watch children doing at home 
what they learn in school — not because they 
have to do so, but because they want to. — 
Supt. E. W. Jacobsen, Oakland, Calif. 
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cumstances will permit, censored by one or 
more members of the school board, inasmuch 
as they have closer touch with the pulse and 
temper of the public. School publicity some- 
times involves fine points of politics, a subject 
in which some academic school administrators 
have no training or natural ability. The board 
should keep faith with the newspapers by giv- 
ing them a continuous supply of material 
rather than using them only in time of stress 
and emergency when their aid is needed in 
achieving some particular objective, such as a 
bond issue. The public cannot be satisfactorily 
won over to a cause by any such last-minute 
pressure. The process of using these various 
media should be continuous, if it is to be effec- 
tive. 


~ 


What to Tell the Public 


Belmont M. Farley, in his study entitled 
‘What to Tell the Public About the Public 
Schools,” states that in a survey made of 5,067 
school patrons, the topics concerning school 
matters in which the patrons were most in- 
terested range, in the order of interest, as fol- 
lows: (1) Pupil progress and achievement; 
(2) methods of instruction; (3) health of 
pupils; (4) courses of study; (5) value of 
education; (6) discipline and behavior; (7) 
teachers and officers; (8) attendance; (9) 
school building and building program; (10) 
business management and finance; (11) board 
of education and administration; (12) parent- 
teachers association, and (13) extracurricular 
activities. Another survey made of the order in 
which the California elementary principals 
have given these same topics publicity in the 
newspapers, shows that these topics have been 
stressed by the principals in almost direct re- 
verse order. For example, publicity concerning 
parent-teacher associations, which is ranked 
twelfth in importance by the school patrons, 
ranks first in the principals’ publicity; pupil 
progress and achievement, which ranks first in 
the interest of the patrons, ranks tenth with 
the principals; and discipline and behavior, 
which is listed sixth by the patrons, is in 
twelfth place with the principals. It would 
therefore appear that the subjects upon which 
the public desires enlightenment have been sad- 
ly neglected, so far as newspaper publicity is 
concerned. Any efficient plan of public rela- 
tions should bear in mind the subjects as listed 
in their order by the citizens. 

Theodore L. Reller, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in his article, Planning and 
Evaluating the Public Relations Program, 
prescribes twenty-two principles to be observed 
in planning and carrying out any public-rela- 
tions program. These are: perspective, appeal, 
continuity, sequence, quality, affirmation (as 
distinguished from negation), public interest, 
homogeneity, objectivity, honesty, selectivity, 
dignity, correlation, action, measurement, pe- 
tiodicity, diversification, exploitation, origina- 
tion, novelty, dramatization, and localization. 

The board member should himself be fully 
acquainted with all conditions of his school. He 
should be well-informed concerning the signifi- 
cant trends in education; and the board as 
a whole should be allied with the State Trus- 
tees’ Association through which much valuable 
counsel and information may be obtained. In 
so doing, he will be in a position to meet the 
public and answer any questions put to him 
concerning the execution of the trust placed in 
him. 

In conclusion and in summary, if the public- 
school program in any school district is to be 
a success and attain the full measure of effi- 
ciency it can be done only with the full co- 
operation of the public obtained through a con- 
tinuous, well-planned and intelligent public- 
relations program directed and supervised by 
its board of education. 









School-board members who appreciate the 
significance of their service devote less time 
in assisting the superintendent to administer 
the schools and more to questions of greater 
educational significance. If all school boards 
appreciated the force of their potential influ- 
ence upon the important phases of education, 
there might be a general shift from a lesser to 
a more important activity. 

There is need on the part of some school- 
board members for a greater appreciation of 
the meaning of education in national life, as 
well as a clearer understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the significance of board service. If 
these obtained, there would be less concern 
with the tools of education and a more vital 
consideration of purposes to be achieved. 
School-board members, as students of the 
latter, would not be educators in the technical 
sense, nor would they, of course, wish to be. 
But they would be educators in the sense that 
they would be clarifying important educational 
objectives. 

Concretely, the argument of this paper is 
that school-board members should give less at- 
tention to such activities as the purchase of 
supplies, the selection of books and equipment, 
the auditing of bills, the selection of sites and 
the like; and that they should give a great deal 
of time and energy to the study of such prob- 
lems as: 

a) What, in the final analysis, should schools 
do for children? 

b) What elements in our present culture are 
worth preserving and passing on to the young, 
and what obsolete beliefs and practices should 
be sloughed off? 

c) What are the special responsibilities of 
the schools in an age of enforced idleness, and 
economic and social insecurity? 

d) How shall schools be disciplined and 
managed in order to develop independent 
strength rather than dependent weakness? 

e) What should children do in school to 
make them more reliable, dependable, and 
able? 

f) What can children study in school to the 
end that as adults they will be less ready to 
jump to false conclusions and less available 
for economic and political racketeers? 

g) What shall children do in school to the 
end that graduates may take a more aggressive 
and constructive attitude toward improving 
their own homes and bettering their commun- 
ities ? 

h) How clearly are important objectives 
conceived by the staff, and what means are 
they taking to attain more significant results? 

Are such questions philosophic and answers 
difficult? Of course they are. These are the 
“hard” questions. In comparison with such 
problems as these, the selection of supplies or 
even of building sites is easy indeed. But, it 
is contended, such are educational considera- 
tions — exactly so. And hence board members 
must be educators, for, whereas a_ trained 
school administrator commands techniques for 
the selection of sites which are far less fallible 
than board judgment, there are no techniques 
for finding answers to the really important 
questions. Nor can training make an adminis- 
trator significantly more capable than the 
board in determining educational ends and ob- 


‘Address delivered before the Second and Third District 
Conferences, New York State School-Boards Association, at 
Norwich and Rome, N. Y., 1935. (Mr. Harold L. Fuess is 
president and Mr. W. A. Clifford is executive-secretary of the 
Association.) 


*Dean, School of Education, Syracuse University. 
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jectives. Such are determinable, fundamentally 
on the basis of what people want. They can 
best be found by technically trained adminis- 
trators, when aided and directed by represen- 
tatives of the people; namely, by the board. 
What children are to become, by means of edu- 
cation, is a matter for judgment and delibera- 
tion growing out of a wealth of varied experi- 
ences. It must be revealed through intelligent 
and understanding laymen who, being close to 
common humanity, interpret the people’s 
aspirations. Decisions on the characteristics 
children are to develop, and on the type of in- 
dividuals they are to become, must not be made 
by educators working independently in federal 
and state bureaus, but by thousands of repre- 
sentative school-board members co-operating 
with local administrators and teachers. 

Fortunate is the community whose board 
members limit their administrative activities, 
to devote ability and talent to important edu- 
cational service. Who, in contracting for a new 
home, would spend time in the selection of tools 
for use by the carpenters? Rather, the best 
thought and study would be given to the house 
itself, its character and its appointments. In 
like manner, it is incumbent upon board mem- 
bers to focus their attention upon questions of 
real significance. 


Why School Boards Tend to Emphasize 
Administration Rather Than Education 


There are a number of definite reasons that 
will occur to the reader which explain how it 
has come to pass that many school boards are 
doing the less important task. In the first place, 
as has been pointed out above, educational 
problems are extremely difficult of solution. A 
mere reference to the problems listed in a pre- 
ceding paragraph is convincing evidence. The 
project of determining the school’s responsi- 
bility in an age of economic insecurity, when 
millions of youth are denied opportunity, make 
the difficulty of the educational problem only 
too apparent. Yesterday, an equal chance was 
America’s promise to people of all nations. To- 
day, millions of school graduates find any op- 
portunity at all a dream. Whether a possibility 
of work will ever again be realized by youth 
is a serious question which many answer in the 
negative. To determine the obligation of the 
schools under present conditions is a challeng- 
ing task. In comparison, problems of adminis- 
trative detail are indeed simple. 

School boards tend to help in administration 
because this work is more definite, more con- 
crete, and closer to their everyday experience. 
Many who serve on boards naturally do those 
things with which they have some familiarity 
and in which they feel they can more certainly 
succeed. 

In addition to the above, superintendents 
themselves are to blame for the administrative 
emphasis, on at least three counts. First, some 
few inexperienced superintendents make but 
little consistent effort to interest the board in 
really significant problems. Instead, they do 
their best to keep the board’s attention focused 
upon “busywork,” the direct intention being 
“to keep members from meddling in affairs” 
concerning which they supposedly are ignorant. 

A few others are too involved in the machin- 
ery of schools to give much attention to the 
broader aspects of education. Some have been 
so long involved in the mechanism and have 
kept their attention so closely fixed upon rou- 
tine, that they have come to think of education 
within relatively narrow limits. 
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Not infrequently the influence of the super- 
intendent upon board activity is in the direc- 
tion of administrative rather than educational 
affairs. Although his own work is in many re- 
spects not education but only a means of 
facilitating it, he nevertheless secures advice 
and counsel mainly upon pressing administra- 
tive matters which are his own immediate con- 
cern. 

It would be interesting to imagine a school- 
board meeting, with a modern classroom 
teacher temporarily replacing the superintend- 
ent in directing the deliberations of the body. 
Is it possible that thought might be centered 
more directly upon the real problems of edu- 
cating boys and girls? 

As a final explanation for the present over- 
emphasis upon administration, there is the un- 
settled theoretical status of the relation of the 
municipal government, the board, and the 
superintendent. It would seem that in spite of 
many efforts to clarify the relationship of the 
board on the one hand, and the superintendent 
on the other, attempts have not been entirely 
successful. Certainly the responsibilities of the 
board are not greatly clarified nor a significant 
place reserved for the board by these state- 
ments by leading educational authority: 

“. . . the duty of the committee on teachers is to 
advise with the superintendent, ...on his recom- 


mendations for extensions or readjustments of the 
scope of educational activities.” 


More, from proposed rules and regulations by 
the same authority: 


“The superintendent of schools, as chief executive 
officer, shall initiate all policies.” 

Olsen’s distinction between board and super- 
intendent duties is of some assistance. In brief, 
he writes: 

“Decisions determining how problems and jobs shall 
be solved and administered are polic‘es.” (Board 
Duties) ° 

“Application of policies to single or ind‘vidual prob- 
lems and jobs is an administrative detail.’”* (Superin- 
tendent’s Duties) 


Young administrators, as they should be, 
are fairly conversant with the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the superintendent’s office, but 
unfortunately many have only a vague concept 
of board responsibilities. School-board service 
generally rises to a higher level when superin- 
tendents, as well as members, gain a better un- 
derstanding of the functions of each. 

Then there are the varying opinions on the 
status of the board itself, which further tend 
to confuse the members regarding appropriate 
functions. The champion of boards, Dr. More- 
hart, of Syracuse, says: 


“There is no better way known to govern the 
schools of a city than by a board of education. . . .”” 


Dr. Charles H. Judd, of Chicago, would en- 
tirely “Abolish the school boards.’” 

As between the doctrines of Morehart and 
Judd, the people must choose. There is little 
likelihood that parents will seriously question 
the necessity for the existence of boards of edu- 
cation, especially if the latter direct their efforts 
to the study of real issues. 


Some Evidence of Need for Board 
Influence 


The failure of many schools to devote them- 
selves to the fundamental popular purpose for 
which free schools were established is evidence 
that lay influence represented by the board 


*Olsen, Hans C., “The Work of the Board of Education,” 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1926. 

*Morehart, G. C., ‘‘The Legal Status of City School Boards,” 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1927. 

See his article under this title in Public Management, 1933, 
p. 321. 
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should long since have been brought to bear 
more forcibly upon the problems of educa- 
tional policy. 

The need is for board members who are 
sufficiently grounded in democratic purposes of 
education to direct the schools to their proper 
ends. After three hundred years, our school 
curriculums still contain too large a propor- 
tion of ancient materials, appropriate to for- 
eign, monarchical countries from which Amer- 
ican schools evolved. It is the duty of the board 
to see that the school courses instead concern 
themselves with vital problems of democracy. 

Civics courses are included in curriculums, 
but the form and not the spirit and functioning 
of government is taught. Teaching how govern- 
ment works is deliberately avoided. This is one 
reason why so many people feel helpless in 
undertaking to correct even minor problems of 
local municipal government. This general in- 
competence of the citizenry in civic matters is 
true of American people who hope to demon- 
strate to a world turning to dictatorship, the 
efficacy and glory of democracy. 

For this self-appointed mission of world en- 
lightenment in democratic ways, children are 
asked to memorize antedated and inapplicable 
facts. Children with vital and difficult problems 
ahead are surfeited with empty, devitalized 
knowledge; they are graduated from high 
school so regimented that they obey the first 
boss who wishes to have them serve his ends 
rather than their own. 

They go out from schools without motivating 
interest in good government; without accurate 
knowledge of up-to-date sources of informa- 
tion; without sufficient inclination and ability 
to search out the facts of importance to them- 
selves; without adequate practice in evaluat- 
ing and judging data, and without sufficient 
experience in drawing sound conclusions to 
guide them. This emphasis upon memorization 
rather than development of competence in deal- 
ing with life problems has come about in the 
public schools while board members, with the 
best of intentions, have only put their hands 
to task appropriate to trained managers. There 
is need that they concern themselves instead 
with the more important educational problems 
of defensible procedures and fundamental pur- 
poses. 

An intended objective of secondary, and 
especially elementary education, is competence 
and courage to deal with social, economic, and 
political issues immediately affecting individ- 
uals and groups. Patriotic board members who 
seriously wish to assign the schools to their 
fundamental purposes might well follow Mc- 
Andrew’s advice and reread excerpts from the 
statements of the Founders. George Washing- 
ton said of the purpose of the school: 

“... Every valuable end of government is best 
answered by the enlightened confidence of the people, 
and by teaching the people themselves to know and 
value their own rights; to discern and provide against 
invasion of them; to distinguish between oppression 
and the necessary exercise of lawful authority... .’”” 
What other than political and economic in- 
formation did Governor DeWitt Clinton of 
New York have in mind when he told the legis- 
lature: 


“A general diffusion of knowledge is the precursor 
and protector of republican institutions, and in it we 
must confide as the conservative power that will watch 
over our liberties and guard them against fraud, 
intrigue, corruption, and violence. I consider the 
system of our common schools as the palladium of 
our freedom, for no reasonable apprehension can be 
entertained of its Subversion as long as the great body 
of the people are enlightened by education?” 

It was the educator-president, Wilson, who 
said: 

“Popular education is necessary for the preservation 
of those conditions of freedom, political and social, 


*Speech to both Houses of Congress, January 8, 1790. Writ- 
ings, XII, pp. 9-10. Sparks ed. New York, 1848. 
"Message as Governor. 
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DR. WILLIAM L. MACHMER 
Dean, Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, Massachusetts. 


The school interests of Amherst shared the 
services of Dean William L. Machmer for fifteen 
years in the capacity of member and chairman of 
the local school committee. 

Last month, the distinguished citizen and edu- 
cator retired from this service since his duties as 
dean of the Massachusetts State College engage 
his entire time. Dean Machmer made a splendid 
contribution to the educational progress of his 
community and his retirement is greatly regretted. 





which are indispensable to free individual develop- 
ment.” 

If further evidence is necessary that a funda- 
mental purpose of the schools should be that 
kind of education which makes people able to 
discern crooked from straight dealing in busi- 
ness, politics, and social organization, read the 
words of the man who wrote the Declaration of 
Independence: 

“TI do most anxiously wish to see the highest degrees 
of education given to the higher degrees of genius, 
and to all degrees of it, so much as may enable them 
to read and understand what is going on in the world, 
and to keep their part of it going on right; for nothing 
can keep it right but their own vigilant and distrust- 
ful superintendence.” 

School-board members who take the initia- 
tive in holding the school to vital educational 
service will not be unopposed. 

“It was while advocating his favorite doctrine of 
universal education that Aaron Burr exclaimed quer- 
ulously at Jefferson: ‘What do you want to educate 
them for? They are hard enough to manage now.’ ’” 


Unfortunately the average citizen, whose 
liberty education aims to protect, is not one 
who comes to the support of a board endanger- 
ing its own prestige by fostering a liberal and 
vital curriculum. On the other hand, there are 
others who readily advance the argument that 
controversial issue of a national character 
might be considered in school but considera- 
tion of local, civic, economic, and social prob- 
lems is dangerous and study of such questions 
by immature children unthinkable. There are 
board members not too well equipped to meet 
these arguments. The plain fact that children’s 
self-dependence only comes through self-activ- 
ity along lines in which independent strength 
is desired, is a rebuttal which a board member 
should be competent to offer. And they must 
know that analysis of problems within the 
range of student abilities is the way to check 
the American pursuit of political panaceas and 
an economic fool’s paradise. It is too much to 
ask, that boards of education assume a modi- 





SLetter to Mann Page. 
VII, p. 24. Ford ed. 
Tbid., p. 265. 
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cum of responsibility for: (a) the continued 
dependence of many American citizens upon 
quacks and clairvoyants, (b) the people’s 
prodigal investments in “skin games,” dry oil 
wells, and non-existent mines, and (c) their 
ready willingness to follow charlatans and 
demagogs? Certainly schools should raise the 
general citizenry to a higher level of intelligent 
behavior. It is the duty of board members to 
know enough about education to see that 
schools attain these ends. 


Board Influence Should Discount 
Institutionalized Standards 


School-board members should know enough 
about education to be able to differentiate be- 
tween really valuable standards, and those that 
persist mainly because of the human frailty of 
administrators, or the nature of schools as in- 
stitutions. Illustrations of the first are: Prin- 
cipals who entertain the ideal of a school as a 
smoothly running machine. This is, of course, 
but a natural reaction of individuals who con- 
centrate their attention on administrative de- 
tails immediately at hand. Schools have been 
know efficiently to turn out one hundred per 
cent of their product prepared for college when, 
in fact, only twenty per cent has any possi- 
bility of going to college. Teachers are prone 
to commend characteristics which cause chil- 
dren to fit well into the school machine. The in- 
noxious pupil, who makes no trovble for the 
teacher, is praised. On the other hand, the 
development of initiative, originality, self- 
dependence, and independent strength of char- 
acter, qualities less easily bent to the mold, is 
less often emphasized. State examination re- 
sults are used by some principals as standards 
to such an extent and in such a manner, as 
seriously to curtail the school curriculum and 
to eliminate slower pupils rather than help 
them. Such tendencies growing out of the 
nature of official service should be counteracted 
by lay board members, who know something 
about education. | 

An even greater threat to good education 
results from the inherent tendency of the school 
as an institution to perpetuate old forms and 
preserve other indefensible elements of the 
status quo. To resist change is a characteristic 
of practically all institutions, including schools. 
The discipline observable in many units is an 
illustration in point. Such discipline was de- 
veloped in the militarized, nonarchistic schools 
of Europe. Unfortunately the American school 
system, expected to serve democracy, continues 
these inappropriate forms. Languages have 
great utility for a certain few, but Latin idioms 
are still being memorized by thousands of 
pupils, for “development of their minds” even 
though such mental training has been proved 
mainly ineffective, and such facts as are remem- 
bered make little contribution to success. The 
strong tendency of schools to resist change 
should be overcome from within, if unwise and 
revolutionary modifications are not to be forced 
upon the schools from without. It is in this 
that the board with both an “inside” and “out- 
side” view should be of particular service to 
education. Being fully cognizant of the educa- 
tional program, they would be in an ideal posi- 
tion to reflect upon it the true sentiments and 
legitimate aspirations of the people. Their chief 
duty is to insist upon continuous and effectual 
change. 


Five Specific Duties which Require That 
Board Members Be Educators 

A discussion of a few responsibilities of 
boards will further illustrate the sense in which 
members should be educators. In the first place, 
only boards so constituted can select a super- 
intendent in ‘terms of finding the man whose 
training, characteristics, and special abilities 
suit the community’s particularized school pro- 
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gram. Once at work, his efficacy as an educa- 
tional leader should not be judged on hearsay, 
nor solely upon the degree of his popularity. 
In justice to themselves as well as to him, they 
are obligated to evaluate his service in terms of 
success in developing the program, the extent 
to which his recommendations are based on 
fact and good judgment, the degree to which 
he can clarify educational issues and his leader- 
ship of them and the people to educationally 
correct conclusions. 

The annual exodus of teachers who are 
“fired” by one group of boards only to be re- 
employed by others, attest to a second neces- 
sity for members to be sufficiently well in- 
formed on teachers and teaching to know when 
not to interfere with the superintendent. Not 
infrequently the strongest teachers are “let go” 
as “nuisances with newfangled notions’ when 
boards are too prone to follow local gossip. 
Members should know enough of the difference 
between good teachers and poor ones to avoid 
being among those who would rather “get 
along” with poor teachers than pay for good 
ones. 

A third duty of a board member is to escape 
finding himself classified as an actual hindrance 
to education. It is conceivable that a member 
might hold to such misconceptions of the nature 
of the educational process which would cause 
him to interfere with if not actually retard 
educational advance. In extreme instances, he 
might be found insisting upon means which 
would achieve the direct opposite of his in- 
tended ends. The most vital subjects might be 
excluded from the curriculum, “activity pro- 
grams” prohibited, and educational opportu- 
nity further denied by an insistence upon the 
use of antedated textbooks, and a barrenness 
of equipment and supplies that would seriously 
prohibit pupil development and growth. 

The responsibility of board members to in- 
terest and inform the public on education is 
well recognized. The value of a board member 
who discharges this obligation is difficult to 
overestimate. Citizens are usually chosen for 
board service because of long residence in the 
community and because people place confidence 
in them. They are trusted as are few superin- 
tendents of relatively brief tenure. Hence their 
special obligation to know and-advance the 
cause of education. 

Charges that education costs too much re- 
quire boards who know why the more expen- 
sive program is imperative and as a consequence 
of such knowledge are able to offer a defense 
of costs. Members worthy of parental confi- 
dence should be able to explain how the mod- 
ern emphasis upon play is a utilization of 
nature’s forces facilitating education. Reasons 
for extension of education downward to include 
kindergartens and upward to junior college 
must be sufficiently understood that such can 
be defended. The constituency should not be 
permitted to consider “student government” as 
methods whereby principals relieve themselves 
of work, or avoid responsibility for school 
management. All must comprehend “student 
participation in government” as a most effec- 
tive educational means to pupil self-mastery 
and control. The above are but a few instances 
to show that whereas lay board members need 
not be educators in the technical sense, there 
is a serious need for members who are extreme- 
ly well informed on education. 


Summary 


The foregoing is a plea for a change in the 
board-of-education emphasis from administra- 
tive to educational matters. The suggestion is 
made in accordance with a theory that through 
the latter emphasis a potent board influence 
for better education can be capitalized. There is 
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also the belief that it is the only way properly 
to represent the people’s fundamental desires. 

There is necessity for this refocused board 
interest because administrators and teachers 
being close to their jobs need the broadening 
influence of lay judgments upon matters of 
major significance. There is necessity for board 
influence which will hold education to its larger ) 
purposes. The school itself needs this influence 
because as an institution its normal tendency 
is to resist change. 

The legal responsibilities of the board in- 
clude the selection and evaluation of the work 
of superintendents, and the appointment of 
principals and teachers. There are also the 
supremely important duties of informing the 
public about education and defending the edu- 
cational program. These are but a few illustra- 
tions of specific board duties which make 
knowledge of education essential. 

It is urged, therefore, that board meetings 
be made a time when the exnerience and iudg- 
ment of members are focused upon educational 
problems of broad and vital concern. To this 
end, members are urged through reading, dis- 
cussion, and study to clarify their own posi- 
tions regarding certain fundamental concepts 
of American education, such as: (a) each in- 
dividual is of infinite worth; (b) equality of 
opportunity (including education) is the essen- 
tial character of the American nation; (c) if 
each must rule first himself then all others, it 
behooves us to provide for ourselves masters 
whose intelligence has been raised to the highest 
possible level; (d) democracy requires educa- 
tion that is timely and effective; (e) education 
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appropriate to pioneer America is tragically in- 
adequate to the demands of today. :; 

It is further suggested that members require 
their superintendent to discuss and clarify im- 
portant educational issues; that they call for 
consideration of what children are doing, what 
improvements in curriculum and procedures 
are being made, and what further improve- 
ments are proposed. Board members should 
visit classes at least semiannually. Visits, when 
accompanied by the superintendent and prin- 
cipal, if made in an inquiring, sympathetic, and 
friendly attitude, give meaning to reports on 
education and make the superintendent’s dis- 
cussions something other than educational jar- 
gon. 

For the same objective, of rendering a more 
significant service, many boards have come to 
a realization that annual reports emphasizing 
financial transactions are not the most useful. 
They recognize that financial reports patterned 
after commercial concerns omit the major con- 
siderations. Not money spent, nor even money 
saved, are the chief responsibilities of school 
boards, but the worth-whileness of children’s 
activities, the discovery of pupils’ talents, and 
the appropriateness of what is learned. 

Should board members be educators? Many 
are. The plea is for more of their like. An in- 
terest in the real business of education which 
is other than administrative routine will place 
a more significant interpretation upon board 
service. Such a refocused attention will tend 
to hold schools to their major objectives. It will 
encourage and support teachers and adminis- 
trators. It will contribute significantly to a re- 
vitalized education. 


Use of School Property by Nonschool 
Organizations 


There is an increased tendency on the part 
of citizens’ organizations to obtain the use of 
school auditoriums for public meetings. Most 
administrators of school property have formu- 
lated rules and regulations governing the use 
of school quarters by outside bodies. These 
usually exclude political, religious, and fraternal 
bodies, or public speakers dealing with highly 
controversial subjects. 

Charles A. Brind, director of the law divi- 
sion of the New York State Education De- 
partment, recently made a ruling on the sub- 
ject of the use of school property. This ruling 
was made in response to the question asked by 
the New York State School Board Associa- 
tion: 

“Tt must be remembered, in the first place, 
that the board of trustees of a school district 
has the same authority over school property as 
an ordinary owner would have over his prop- 
erty,” Mr. Brind held. “No one has the right 
to trespass or use the property without the 
permission of the governing board. 


Fees Limited 

“School property, however, having been 
built with tax moneys, the legislature has seen 
fit to lay down certain rules for its use outside 
of school hours. Thése rules are contained in 
the Education Law, Section 455. The absolute 
discretion on the part of the board of educa- 
tion to refuse any use, or to prescribe terms 
if the use is allowed, is not taken away by this 
section. The section does prohibit the board 
from permitting uses for certain purposes such 
as religious, fraternal, etc. 

“The board under this section may not per- 
mit an organization to use the building, if ad- 
mission fees are to be charged, unless the pro- 





ceeds, after deducting the actual expenses of 
the meetings, are to be devoted to an educa- 
tional or charitable purpose. Two exceptions 
are contained in the law: Organizations of 
veterans and of volunteer firemen may be 
granted the use of the building even though 
the admission fees may be devoted to.the uses 
of these organizations. 


Cannot Rent Space 


“The board of education has at all times the 
right to prescribe rules as indicated, if a use i¢ 
permitted, and the board may require organi- 
zations to reimburse it for expenses, incurred 
in connection with the use, such as heat, light, 
janitor service, etc. 

“Tt should be noted that the board of educa- 
tion has no power to rent and cannot divest 
itself of the exclusive control over the school 
building at all times. Consequently, any sum 
charged is in the nature of a fee for the use 
but is not a rental. A board of education be- 
fore permitting any use should be sure that it 
is properly protected under its insurance.” 


Must Avoid Dissension 


A general rule for the board of education 
to follow in determining its policies in such 
matters, Mr. Brind said, can be found in a 
recent opinion by State Commissioner Graves, 
in which he held: 

“Schools are established and maintained for 
a definite and specific purpose, to-wit, the 
secular education of the youth of the State, and 
any activity within the scope of that purpose 
or tending to promote the welfare of the schools 
and the community should be allowed and en- 
couraged. On the other hand, any activity, 

(Concluded on Page 70) 
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Progressive School Board-Superintendent 


Relations in Pampa, Texas 
Delmer Ashworth’ 


A forceful argument for many newer policies 
in school administration is provided by Pampa, 
Texas, where a village school has developed 
into a small-city school system during the past 
ten years. Close official relationship between 
the superintendent and the board of education, 
a clear determination of administrative policy, 
and recognition by the superintendent and 
school board of their respective functions have 
made the situation show the advantages of the 
newer conceptions of the activities of the 
superintendent and the board. 

That this situation can exist in Pampa is 
largely due to the type of men who make up 
the school board and to Supt. R. B. Fisher, 
who has headed the school for seven of the ten 
years he has been connected with them. With 
a master of arts degree from a great eastern 
teachers’ college and study toward his doctor- 
ate in the same institution, Mr. Fisher has 
combined wide experience and a study of 
American and European educational conditions 
to evolve his ideas on school administration. He 
instills a spirit of loyalty in faculty, students, 
and patrons which makes possible the carrying 
out of the plans which he and the board mem- 
bers work in close partnership to determine. 

The board which has only five members in- 
stead of the customary seven is unusual also for 
a Texas board in that the members have served 
for an average of more than ten years each. 
All of the five men are citizens of a high type 
who have intelligent understanding of educa- 
tional problems and who are interested in boys 
and girls as boys and girls. The president, C. 
T. Hunkapillar, is typical of the membership 
in the unfailing interest he takes in school 
affairs. Uninfluenced by political or sectarian 
considerations, the board is constant in its ad- 
herence to the best educational policy. 

The outstanding feature of the relationship 
between the superintendent and the board is 
the close partnership in which they work with- 
out question of the recognized functions of 
each. 


Unit Type of Administration a Success 


Highly satisfactory results have come from 
long use in the Pampa schools of the unit type 
of administration. The board recognizes that 
it is elected not to run the schools but to have 
them properly run, that its duty is policy- 
deciding and legislative instead of executive in 
nature. It fixes responsibility for proper ad- 
ministration upon the superintendent instead 
of upon co-ordinate heads who might or might 
not function well together. At the same time, 
the superintendent is expected to supplement 
his service as chief executive by helping the 
board establishing improved policies. 

The board considers it its duty to make 
general rules and regulations under which the 
schools function, to determine the amount of 
money needed and to obtain that amount, to 
employ the superintendent, and to fix all 
salaries. It plans the general educational pro- 
gram, and it considers the future in building 
construction and in all other business matters. 
It seeks to keep the public informed about its 
purposes and the problems it faces and strives 
always to promote harmonious support of the 
school system from without while maintaining 
conditions within which will build strong sup- 
port. 


1Jnstructor in Journalism, High School, Pampa, Texas. 


The board expects from the superintendent 
information and guidance in its principal activ- 
ities. It is its idea that the superintendent must 
be a good executive, skilled in administration 
and the handling of technical matters, but it 
further believes that he should be a social and 
educational engineer who is abreast of the best 
thought in his field. Since board members are 
not professional educators, they expect the 
superintendent to act as consulting expert in 
order that their combined judgment and ex- 
perience may build the best possible school 
system. 


Superintendent’s Role Defined 


The duties which the board considers pri- 
marily its own have been mentioned. There 
are many duties which it does not consider its 
own and which are definitely delegated to the 
superintendent. 

The board does not pass directly on the 
qualifications of teachers, office workers, cus- 
todians, or other employees of the district. For 
two reasons the board leaves this task to the 
superintendent. First, the members of the 
board are business men who cannot be as well 
qualified to select school workers as is the 
superintendent who is acquainted with the 
duties, qualifications, and traits needed in such 
employees. Second, for the board to consider 
teachers individually would be a slow and in- 
convenient process which would result in 
diffused responsibility and increased likelihood 
of poor appointments. The superintendent, 
bearing responsibility for his choices and hav- 
ing had much experience in the employment of 
teachers, is more likely to make satisfactory 
selections. 

The board does not deem it its duty to plan 
the budget. While the board, of course, has 
the final word in this matter, it relies upon the 
superintendent and the business manager to 
submit a sound budget which will insure the 
greatest possible return to the community for 
the money spent. Purchases of equipment, it 
considers, may best be planned by the man 
whose experience qualifies him to deal with 
such matters. 





MR. R. B. FISHER 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Pampa, Texas. 
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MR. C. T. HUNKAPILLAR 
President of the School Board, 
Pampa, Texas. 


For similar reasons the board does not at- 
tempt to determine the details of the curri- 
culum. Were this and the other functions men- 
tioned a duty of the board, need for a super- 
intendent would not be evident. 

In addition to the duties already discussed, 
the superintendent is charged with the task of 
employing tact and the qualities of leadership 
in the efficient administration of policies de- 
termined by him and the board. He must be 
constantly alert for improved methods of in- 
struction and management. 

Finally, another function of the superintend- 
ent is to act as the board’s agent in learning 
public opinion so that the board’s policies may 
be representative of the sum total of com- 
munity opinion. On the other hand, the super- 
intendent has also the task of promoting pub- 
lic relations by seeing that the public gets a 
clear idea of the board’s actions. It is his job 
to build up public sentiment which will bring 
the support without which no school system 
can be successful. Not passive acceptance of 
the school, not enthusiastic support for only 
one or two of its activities, but pride in the 
work of the school as a whole is the objective 
in this matter. The latter attitude has been 
successfully developed in Pampa so that har- 
monious public opinion backs the board and 
superintendent in their work. 


‘Procedure Builds Confidence 


Since the board and superintendent are in- 
terdependent, the essential qualities of mutual 
trust and respect are fostered. In addition, the 
Pampa board of education has definite plans 
for procedure which promote mutual good will 
and give teachers and the public confidence in 
the good faith, honesty, and consistency of the 
board. 

It is clearly understood that a board member 
can legally act as a trustee only when the board 
is in session. No individual action is taken, 
and no promises made. Business problems, 
complaints, and similar matters which are 
brought to board members are referred first to 
the superintendent. In almost all cases, these 
matters are satisfactorily settled by him and 
no consideration by the board is necessary. 
When such matters are placed before the board 
by the superintendent or when questions of 
future policy are being considered, it is under- 
stood that past practices will be considered. 
In other words, the board consults its pre- 
cedents. 

Unlike most school boards in cities of 
Pampa’s size, the board acts as a committee of 
the whole. No standing or special committees 
are appointed. 

What is much more unusual in the Pampa 
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board’s procedure is the fact that decisions of 
the group are reached by unanimous vote. 
Discussion is continued and action postponed 
on a matter which must be put to vote until 
all members are of one mind. No attempt is 
made to push through any measure, and no 
high-pressure procedure is resorted to. Each 
member knows that his vote can hold up a 
project which he does not approve. One might 
think that it would be impossible sometimes to 
arrive at a unanimous opinion, but such has 
not been the case. There have been numerous 
times when the board was long in arriving at 
decisions, but all decisions have been unani- 
mous. Once a step is taken all members stand 
equally committed to it, and there is no dis- 
claiming of responsibility. 


Teachers’ Reaction to Policies 
Since a school can be no better than its teach- 
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ers, it is of importance to note what effect the 
legislative and executive set-up in Pampa has 
on the faculty. The teachers know that they 
are free from the old fear that a distorted 
story carried to board members will cause a 
storm which will result in their dismissal. If 
a case involving a teacher ever reaches the 
board, the trustees get their information from 
a capable judge, the superintendent, instead 
of from prejudiced complainants who may be 
misinformed. Since complaints must go to the 
superintendent first, he has the opportunity to 
adjust them before the development of a crisis 
which might unfairly embroil a teacher. 

The teachers know that their tenure is justly 
based on their ability, loyalty, and co-opera- 
tion, and they know that initiative will be re- 
warded, special ability used, and outstanding 
service recognized. Since these considerations 
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eliminate the fears and handicaps which fre- 
quently have a bad influence on teachers’ 
careers, it is natural that the faculty should 
give more competent and fearless service. 

By clear determination of policy, by recog- 
nition of the functions of the board and super- 
intendent, and by fixing responsibility for suc- 
cessful administration upon the superintend- 
ent, the work of board, superintendent, and 
teachers has been made more pleasant, dignified, 
and efficient; at the same time both individual 
and co-operative functions have been so handled 
that the boys and girls receive the best pos- 
sible schooling for the money spent. 

It should be mentioned, finally, that while 
the superintendent is responsible for the work 
of the entire school organization, no question 
involving this has as yet arisen. The people of 
Pampa are proud of their school system! 


The Board of Education and Its Child - Transportation 
Program’ 


Francis E, Griffin’ 


With each succeeding year more and more 
boards of education are faced, either with the 
responsibility of establishing a transportation 
program, or with the problems incident to the 
improvement of the program already estab- 
lished. In 1927, the number of school children 
transported in New York State under approved 
contracts was 10,463. By 1934, the number of 
children had increased to 100,621 when 6,316 
conveyances traveled over 98,000 miles daily 
and the total cost of transportation had grown 
in excess of $4,000,000. Needless to say, many 
boards of education unexpectedly faced with 
this new problem, and lacking the guidance of 
precedents, have been in no small measure per- 
plexed concerning the extent of their responsi- 
bilities and the modes of procedure most desir- 
able in meeting them. So many and far-reach- 
ing are the factors that contribute to create the 
problems of the transportation program that 
the very philosophies of the board of educa- 
tion toward popular education are tested along 
with the board’s administrative and supervisory 
abilities. Children transported should not be 
subjected to extreme hardship and unusual 
hazards due to inadequate conveyances, im- 
proper supervision, incapable drivers, or even 
unusual weather. Moreover, increased volume 
of traffic and its ever-increasing rate of travel 
on rural highways, presents a constant threat 
to the safety of transported school children. 
Records show an unusual rarity of accidents to 
children while in transit, yet accidents incident 
to transportation are of such frequency that 
no board of education can afford to leave a 
single stone unturned in its search for adequate, 
dependable, and safe service. 


Causes of School-Bus Accidents 


The report of the Special Commission on 
School Busses, Massachusetts, 1931, details the 


1The sixth of a series of articles prepared to interpret the 
Board-of-Education Business-Efficiency Rating Card, design 
by Mr. W. M. Sears, Assistant in Educational Finance, New 
York State Education Department, and published in the 


December, 1935, issue. 

A Department Bulletin, comparing the average cost of oper- 
ation of different types of conveyances, and other transporta- 
tion experience, in New York State, has been prepared by Mr. 
Burton H. Belknap, Supervisor, Rural Education Division, State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y., is available upon 
request. An additional article, prepared by the director of the 
Educational Research Division, of the State Education Depart- 
ment, will appear in a later issue. 


*Supervisor, Rural Education Division, State Education 


Department, Albany, N. Y. 


causes of school-bus accidents in Massachu- 
setts. More accidents occurred to children after 
leaving busses and crossing highways than from 
any other single cause. Most accidents reported 
were of a minor nature, such as falling from 
rear doors and slipping from steps. Injuries re- 
sulted from the closing of doors on fingers and 
from children falling against or under on- 
coming busses. It is obvious that adequate 
supervision should eliminate all such causes of 
injury. 

Costs, too, are problems of transportation. 
It would be most unfortunate if the transporta- 
tion program were to cut so deeply into the 
school districts’ budgets as to threaten instruc- 
tional and other essential services. Present-day 
demands, that the utmost service result from 
the spending of each and every tax dollar raised 
for education, are fully recognized by boards 
of education. The board’s stewardship in the 
end tells its own story. 

The pattern of the local school district’s pro- 
gram must in a measure be determined by the 
state program. New York, as an example, has, 
as have several states, a rather clearly defined 
program, with underlying policies that at once 
establish certain aspects of the local district’s 
program. Those state policies that relate to 
motor conveyances relieve the local board of 
the responsibility of determining technical 
limits of safety and durability. While board- 
of-education members aim to be good business 
men, they do not generally profess to be engi- 
neers and are glad to see such technical respon- 
sibilities placed squarely upon the shoulders of 
others. 

The Public Service Commission of the State 
of New York defines technical matters of safety 
as they relate to motor equipment. Minimum 
requirements are set up and must be adhered 
to. Such requirements establish the standards 
for safety glass, lighting, ventilation, gasoline 
storage, emergency exits, unbroken exhaust 
lines, methods for interior heating, fire-fighting 
equipment, braking power, independent brak- 
ing systems, emergency brake-drum guards, 
and for other pertinent technical matters. The 
Rural Education Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Education further defines safety 


factors and also those technical matters as they 
relate to equipment durability. Minimum re- 
quirements for district-owned conveyances are 
set up and justified on the basis that state 


expenditures are related to the durability of 
locally owned equipment, inasmuch as the state 
pays to the district one half of all costs — 
initial, operating, and upkeep. A district pur- 
chase of inadequate or inferior equipment may 
in performance prove to be a liability for both 
the district and the state. Requirements, as set 
up by the Rural Education Division, define 
minimum stripped chassis weight and minimum 
horse-power based on pupil capacities, and 
minimums are placed on batteries, generators, 
and tires. Cut and extended chassis frames are 
prohibited. Standard lengths of chassis wheel- 
base, as stated by the manufacturer, may ac- 
commodate bus bodies only within specified 
ratios in order to realize a proper weight dis- 
tribution. Governors, limiting speed, are re- 
quired. The assistance rendered boards of edu- 
cation in the purchase of motor conveyances 
is fully indicated by the scope of these state 
specifications. 

The services rendered school boards by these 
two state offices are even more specific in 
practice. The Public Service Commission not 
only defines minimum safety equipment accord- 
ing to these all-inclusive specifications; it 
carries on rigid field inspections. All motor con- 
veyances, whether owned by the district, or 
operated under private contract, or under 
public-service franchise, are inspected as often 
as once in four months by state inspectors. 
Those vehicles measuring up to the state stand- 
ards are certified; others are ordered from the 
highways. This is particularly helpful for a 
board with a large contracting program, since 
the inspection applies to public-service convey- 
ances and sedans as well as busses. In purchas- 
ing a conveyance, a New York State board of 
education, if it is to claim state aid, must file 
with the Rural Education Division of the State 
Education Department, a detailec specification 
sheet covering the proposed purchase, and this 
is approved only as it meets the state’s speci- 
fied minimum requirements. The several bids 
placed with local boards become comparable 
when it is understood by all bidders that factors 
of horse-power, weight, frame, and equipment 
must come up to state specifications. The state 
and the district are thereby protected from the 
unscrupulous bidder, who would provide an 
uninformed board of education with an in- 
adequate chassis. 


Responsibility for Safe Equipment 


The responsibility for safe and durable 
equipment, therefore, is largely a state responsi- 
bility and the provisions set up in the program 
largely relieve local boards of education of the 
responsibility for technical features of safety 
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and durability, whether they buy equipment or 
contract for its use. The state program in these 
particular features largely determines the 
pattern of the local district’s program. The 
district may, of course, go beyond the state 
minimums. The board of education of a district 
located in a state lacking any state program 
must, as best it can, establish its own policies 
relative to the technical features of equipment 
it will buy or employ under contract. 

This does not complete the services rendered 
local boards of education by the state. The 
local board in its transportation program may 
look for professional guidance and advice from 
the district superintendent of schools, New 
York State’s intermediate school officer. He 
must approve contracts, routes, drivers, time 
schedules. He, too, helps in a definite measure 
to determine the financial pattern of the local 
school district’s transportation program. This 
office, so personal in many respects, has its 
parallel in other states. 

On first appearances in a state program such 
as New York’s, one might declare all authority 
completely usurped by outside offices with no 
room left for a broad, local transportation pro- 
gram. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The board must yet establish policies to guide 
its procedures in several directions before it 
may lay claim to having an effective and sound 
transportation program. A board of education’s 
program, whether it be in the selection of teach- 
ers, the maintenance of health services, or the 
preparation of a budget, requires definite 
policies to assure competent handling. This is, 
of course, equally true in the case of trans- 
portation. 

Executive responsibilities must be delegated 
to capable officers. Policies of administration 
need to be defined and supervision properly 
delegated. Unbusinesslike procedures should be 
permanently excluded, or driven out if they 
now exist. The hazards of operation can be 
diminished materially only as the board of 
education institutes sound procedures of admin- 
istration and supervision. State inspected and 
certified conveyances mean nothing if a board 
of education neglects to place these convey- 
ances in capable hands. The savings contem- 
plated by a wise state policy governing pur- 
chases will not materialize, unless neglect and 
careless treatment of equipment is prevented 
by the employment of competent drivers and 
an experienced executive. Costs of transporta- 
tion are certain to reflect the thoroughness of 
the local board’s program of administration. 


Establishing Transportation Policies 


A board-of-education policy may be defined 
as a predetermined guide to action for any 
particular circumstance that may arise. As a 
board reviews those problems that must 
certainly arise as a transportation program 
progresses, it will have a clue to the policies 
it should establish. Such policies should rep- 
resent the combined judgment of the whole 
board and should be included in the minutes 
as resolutions. 

A board must determine its relationships 
with state authorities in order to become fully 
informed regarding the requirements of the 
state minimum program. The electorate of the 
district should be informed of the needs in 
order that support shall be forthcoming and 
essential authorizations granted. The board 
must select that type of transportation service, 
that is district-owned, privately-owned, or 
public-service motor vehicles, or even horse- 
drawn wagons and sleigh busses, most suitable 
to its needs. Operating practices must be deter- 
mined in such matters as schedules, routes, and 
assignments of busses. Rules for selecting or 
dismissing drivers and means of supervising 
their activities should be determined. Sound 
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policies in relation to transportation by parents, 
at district expense, may early save a board of 
education much embarrassment. 

In the case of district-owned conveyances, 
the board should establish proper policies for 
the repair, storage, replacement of equipment, 
and fueling of each bus. Cost accounting that 
will throw light on the operating and upkeep 
cost of each conveyance owned by the district 
is just ordinary good business practice, but cost 
data are not likely to be available without a 
board-of-education policy that defines who shall 
be responsible for this cost-accounting work. 

This discussion of policies, incomplete as it 
must of necessity be, paints a rather striking 
picture of the details incident to a board’s 
transportation program. Sad to relate, some 
boards let the program proceed without giving 
much thought to these matters. The principal 
lacking delegated authority may or may not 
act. Drivers may follow poor practices for lack 
of better directions. Experience indicates that 
the establishment of general policies makes 
possible more successful administration and 
supervision. For example, note this sample 
resolution: 

Resolved: The supervising principal shall supervise 
the loading and unloading of all transported pupils; 
he shall establish a means of pupil accounting with 
drivers and he shall be responsible for methods of 
discipline. 

How much different from the district where 
a driver informed a state supervisor, “I stop 
the bus and go back and beat ’em up if, they’re 
fresh. Don’t you think that’s better than throw- 
ing ’em off?” A complaint from another section 
of the state explained that a driver had been 
ejected from a conveyance by a pupil. Could 
either procedure be based on defensible policies 
of boards of education? 


Principal’s Duties Definitely Assigned 


The part of the principal should be precisely 
defined. As chief executive officer of the board 
of education, he should perform a variety of 
executive functions for the board. These exec- 
utive acts should be based upon board-of-edu- 
cation policies. Once a policy is established, its 
execution in detail need never come before 
the board. That body may properly entertain 
only appeals taken from the action of its 
officers. 

Principals generally provide spot maps, 
census figures, and other relevant data for the 
guidance of the board in establishing the needs 
of service. Boards generally assign busses to 
routes and establish lengths of routes, while 
time schedules are usually assigned to the 
principal. 

As an example, in defining the service to be 
rendered, such resolutions as the following 
appear in the minutes of a board of education: 

No pupil living within a radius of 1 mile from 
the schoolhouse shall be transported. 

This policy defines extent of service to be 
performed. It diminishes charges of favoritism, 
inasmuch as it may be executed impartially. 
And another like policy by being definite may 
also be executed impartially. It reads: 

Supplementary routes (horsedrawn or sedan) shall 
be established only when a child lives at a d’stance 
greater than one half mile from a bus route. 

And still another tells its own story: 

No parent will be paid for transporting his children 
under any circumstance. 

Policies in cost accounting vary. Some excel- 
lent programs established by board-of-educa- 
tion policy, delegate this responsibility to the 
principal, while others provide for a supervisor 
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All who have meditated on the art of govern- 
ing mankind, have been convinced that the fate 
of empires depends on the education of youth. 


—Aristotle. 
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of transportation, who, in addition to his duties 
as head driver and chief mechanic, tabulates 
the data entered in log books placed in each 
bus. The actual bookkeeping is usually handled 
in the principal’s office, yet in some instances 
an additional part-time clerk maintains a 
separate independent system of bookkeeping. 
This, however, should not be out of touch 
with the general budget. 

In one central rural-school district operating 
a fleet of fifteen busses, the transportation 
supervisor may at any moment advise the board 
on any matter pertaining to the cost of oper- 
ating, or maintaining each bus in the fleet. 
Each bus is charged with the labor it demands 
for minor or major repairs. Allocation of gas, 
oil, antifreeze, tire chains, and like costs, is 
easily accomplished. Large-scale purchases, 
when capably supervised, mean large savings. 
Costly equipment and costly operators are soon 
determined by their lack of efficiency. Another 
district with a fleet of five busses has essen- 
tially the same service with all records and 
data clearing through the principal’s office. 
How different from a third district with clear- 
cut contrasts to the above practices existing 
on every hand; with numerous people having 
access to the district’s gasoline pumps, and 
drivers placing their busses in garages of their 
own choosing for repairs and servicing at their 
convenience. Operating and upkeep costs of 
the separate busses not being established, the 
board has no definite way of knowing that old, 
wornout equipment has served its day and 
should be discarded. Only the board of educa- 
tion is responsible for such haphazard condi- 
tions. 

The head driver, chief mechanic, or trans- 
portation supervisor, a title rightly accorded 
him, is usually a year-round, full-time employee 
of the board of education. He is usually respon- 
sible directly to the supervising principal. The 
selection of drivers and their rates of remunera- 
tion are responsibilities generally reserved to 
the board. Drivers in New York State must be 
at least 21 years of age by state regulation. 
Some boards of education require certificates 
of good health and physical fitness and also 
establish qualifications that bar cripples, alco- 
holics, and men of extreme old age. The State 
of California has done considerable in estab- 
lishing qualifications for school-bus drivers 
along these lines. 

Although insurance minimums have been set 
by New York State, these minimums have been 
generally considered by most boards of educa- 
tion to be entirely inadequate. Accordingly, 
boards have proceeded to establish their own 
policies with respect to the purchase of insur- 
ance adequate to the needs of their school 
districts. 

In this outline of board-of-education policies 
for the administration and supervision of a 
transportation program it has been indicated 
that the relations between the several officers 
involved cannot be too closely defined. In all 
fairness to the principal, to the transportation 
supervisor, and to the driver, each should know 
exactly what individual responsibilities are his, 
and what authority he may exercise in carrying 
them out. A “when and if” policy has many 
elements of insincerity that encourages “buck 
passing” when the going is rough. The policies 

the board of education should establish 
effective co-operation between all the employees 
of the district. 

In no two ways does the board come closer 
to the people than through its transportation 
service, and its stewardship of school funds. 
The adequate management of the transporta- 
tion program in both these respects establishes 
the confidence of the people more rapidly and 
certainly than does any other single board-of- 
education activity. 









School-Board Members 





Who are Making Educational History zz American Cities 


MR. CHARLES D. ISE 


President, Board of Education, 
Coffeyville, Kansas 


Mr. Charles D. Ise was first elected to the 
Coffeyville board of education in August, 1921. In 
1927, he was made president of the board and has 
served continuously in that capacity since. He is 
also a member of the Kansas State board of edu- 
cation and former president of the University of 
Kansas Alumni Association. Mr. Ise is a member 
of the largest “Kansas University family,” six 
members of the Ise family having received a total 
of twelve degrees from that institution. A brother, 
Dr. John Ise, is a member of the university faculty 
at the present time. 

When Mr. Ise first became a member of the 
board of education, Coffeyville stood near the foot 
of the list of the state’s first-class cities so far as 
secondary-school facilities were concerned. Under 
his direction and guidance, two of the finest high- 
school buildings in the middle west have been 
added to the Coffeyville schools; the Field Kindley 





MR. CHARLES D. ISE 
President, Board of Education, 
Coffeyville, Kansas. 


senior high and the Roosevelt junior high. These 
two superb buildings are located on the same 
campus and are listed as the city’s finest asset. 

Under Mr. Ise’s administration, a junior college 
has been added to the Coffeyville city school sys- 
tem and has grown to be the largest institution of 
its kind in Kansas. The elementary schools are 
well on the way to becoming one of the most 
modern systems in the state. 

President Ise, who is himself a former school 
administrator, has a keen and abiding interest in 
schools and school problems. His city has much 
to show for his interest and ability. 


MR. CHASE M. DAVIES 


President, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mr. Davies came well equipped to the position 
of a member of the board of education. He is a 
graduate of the University of Cincinnati, winning 
both a B.A. and an LL.B. degree. In the year 1921, 
he was awarded the McKibben Medal by the 
University of Cincinnati. 

President Davies might be 


deemed quite a 


young man to fill so important a position as the 
head of the board of education of an important 
American city. But it is said that he measures up 
to the highest standards of a presiding officer, is 
fully versed in the ins and outs of the school 
system and in the policies and principles that 








MR. CHASE M. DAVIES 
President, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


must guide the progressive administration of the 
same. 

Mr. Davies served in the World War in the 
capacity of second lieutenant. His favorite recrea- 
tion is found in tennis and football. He was born 
May 21, 1898, in Van Wert County, Ohio, was 
married in 1925, and has three children. He has 
been actively engaged in the practice of law since 
1924. 


MR. J. B. SNELL 


President, Webster Parish School Board, 
Minden, Louisiana 


Mr. Snell is serving his eleventh year as pres- 
ident of the Webster Parish school board. His 
nonpartisan services have been a definite contribu- 
tion to school administration, not only to the pub- 
lic schools of Webster Parish, but to the whole 
State of Louisiana. Before entering the business 
world, he was a successful schoolman and served 
as principal of the Minden high school for many 
years. For fifteen years, he has been president and 





MR. J. B. SNELL 
President, Webster Parish School Board, 
Minden, Louisiana. 
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manager of an important business concern that 
has been prosperous even through the depression. 
The Webster Parish school board, under his ad- 
ministration, is out of debt and is paying its em- 
ployees promptly one hundred cents on the dollar. 
Webster Parish school board paid its teachers a 
bonus of 7% per cent on last year’s salary and 
has increased salaries for the current year. This 
achievement was accomplished in the face of 
diminishing revenues. Assessed valuation in Web- 
ster Parish in the past ten years has dropped 50 
per cent. 

Readers of the ScHoot BoarD JOURNAL perhaps 
know that Webster Parish is an outstanding ex- 
ample of an extreme type of county unit form of 
school government. Its system during the past 
fifteen years has transformed all of its one-room 
schools into ten consolidated schools and today is 
giving every child high-school opportunities. This 
is being done by means of comfortable bus trans- 
portation. The Parish school board is sole admin- 
istrator of all schools, both city and county. The 
board is composed of eight members, elected for 
a period of six years, one third of the membership 
comes on every two years, thus making a con- 
tinuous program. The board members, from the 
central office, obtains information through circular 
letters, etc., as monthly school income and expen- 
ditures. Such information enables all the members 
to act intelligently and rapidly when they meet. 


REX L. BOYER 


President, Elementary and High School 
Boards, Martinez, California 


It is difficult for a school system to rise above 
the interests and ideals of its school board. The 
president of the board has much to do with mold- 
ing those interests and ideals. Fortunate indeed is 
the school district that has as the president of its 





MR. REX L. BOYER 
President, Elementary and High School Boards, 
Martinez, California. 


board a well-educated man, a successful man, a 
man of broad educational vision and human 
understanding. 

The public schools of Martinez, California, are 
fortunate in having such a school-board president 
in the person of Rex L. Boyer. Mr. Boyer was 
born in the State of Washington, but came to 
this, Contra Costa, county when very young. Here 
he had his public schooling and followed it with 
a commercial course which enabled him to become 
a court reporter. Ambitious to become a lawyer 
he studied law in the office of an attorney and 
later went to law school in San Francisco. Since 

(Concluded on Page 80) 
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A Mr. Wilcox Becomes Very Inquzsitive 


New Doctrine for Monroe—XVI 
Brooke W. Hills 


Thus far in these chronicles of the somewhat trying conditions under 
which that young superintendent, Mr. Smith B. Hamilton, was attempt- 
ing to create a new order of things in the troubled municipality of 
Monroe, we believe we have failed to mention a certain distinguished 
patriot by the name of C. Dunlap Wiston. We hasten to assure you 
that there has been no intention, whatever, on our part to slight 
this gentleman; as a matter of fact, C. Dunlap was the type of import- 
ant person who is extremely difficult to slight, no matter how hard one 
might try. 

It had been tried. Mr. Wiston would have been the first to tell you so. 
It had been tried — but just once. In his early youth, Mr. Wiston had 
spent the better part of three years in attendance at Monroe high school, 
where, it is most regrettable to state, he was a very much misunder- 
stood young man. The school was greatly at fault in this respect, so 
much so that his record card showed a doubtful passing average in -but 
two subjects, and very far from doubtfu! flunking averages in many 
more than two subjects. In consequence, the elder Wiston removed this 
misunderstood young gentleman from these unpleasant associations 
with a lot of teachers who were just a set of young girls who didn’t 
have the brains they were supposed to be born with, and transferred 
him to a business “college.”” From this place he emerged in ten months 
with a red and blue beribboned diploma in his hand, and a most un- 
favorable opinion of everything that has to do with public schools. 


There was quite a piece about him in the local paper at the time of 
his commencement; his father thoroughly attended to this little detail, 
as well as supplying the portrait of the young intellectual all adorned 
with cap and gown, which appeared at the top of the column, followed 
by the unique caption, 

Home Boy Wins Honors 

Not so difficult to secure this publicity; not so difficult to have repro- 
duced word for word his valedictory address, “Steps in the Ladder 
of Success,” particularly since the old gentleman happened to be one 
of the directors of the Monroe National Bank, and was certain to be 
good for a substantial number of copies of this edition glorifying Amer- 
ican youth, said copies to be mailed around to a large number of rela- 
tives and inconspicuously displayed in the most conspicuous place on 
the back-parlor table . Old-Timer, you know just exactly what 
I mean. 


Eventually the elder Wiston graduated from this earthly “school of 
hard knocks,” and shortly afterward was transported in a near-rosewood 
box along with a stack of floral tributes to the family plot, where, under 
a spreading tree he was left to wait in company with a number of other 
hard-headed, self-made business men, until such time as he might be 
awakened to give an account of his former affairs. C. Dunlap, left be- 
hind with a flourishing business and a walloping bunch of life-insur- 
ance policies, proceeded to carry on the family reputation, that of 
being able to make money and more especially to keep it — and the 
reputation of the family did not suffer in the least on account of the 
change in leadership. 


In spite of his square derby hat and his brick house with white trim, 
it was occasionally whispered behind his back that were it not for his 
financial rating, Mr. C. Dunlap Wiston would be extremely prominent 
in that circle of individuals coarsely alluded to as “false alarms,” what- 
ever that presumably slangy expression may mean. Despite this, how- 
ever, he grew into his early forties along with the growth of Monroe, 
expanding in much the same way as this interesting community — 
mostly in the middle, and rather petering out in the outskirts. Expand- 
ing as stated, and acquiring along with his years a still more exalted 
opinion of himself and his importance, and what is much more essential 
to this narrative, a still more profound contempt for public schools 
and especially those groups of citizens who are foolish enough to permit 
themselves to be placed on school boards. 


By the very nature of things, Mr. Wiston rather fancied himself an 
orator of parts. We believe this is the correct term; we are certain that 
he was an orator in many parts, whatever be the time or place. For 
example, on one occasion, so history goes, George Washington was care- 
less enough to linger for a short time in that section of the state which 
afterwards took on the name of Monroe. Careless, in that the legend 
of this bivouac of the Father of Our Country became with the passing 


years a source of considerable local pride, a pride which resulted in a 
large granite marker “cut from the eternal hills, a symbol of the ever- 
lasting fame of this great man”; we quote from the dedicatory oration. 
On the face of this marker was placed a neat bronze tablet, ostensibly 
to recount the reason for its existence, but really —as one wretched 
cynic remarked — to give the Wiston tribe a chance to wind up the 
inscription with the statement, “Erected by the Family of C. Dunlap 
Wiston”; “and I’m a-telling you boys, I betcha a dollar it was all he 
could do to keep from having a hand a-pointing to the bottom line so 
nobody could help but miss it.” 


No matter what the why’s or wherefore’s, no matter what slighting 
remarks these small minds might cast in the direction of the purpose 
behind this testimonial to the virtues of Washington and the public 
spirit of the Wiston family, this sacred spot made a perfectly swell 
plaee_for local orators to swell up themselves on such occasions as the 
Fourth of July, Washington’s Birthday, and the like; here the Bird of 
Freedom was regularly cut loose and permitted to try his wings to the 
accompaniment of sundry choice oratorical references to such unique 
subjects as “The Four Horsemen Ride No Longer” and “My Country, 
Right or Wrong,” and even an impassioned reading of “The Declama- 
tion of Independence” as one slightly flustered pinch-hitting speaker 
put it on one occasion when the orator of the day got a “flat” on his 
way to the exercises and failed to show up. Music was usually supplied 
by the public-school children, drafted into service on the ground it 
was good for them to be there, an opinion very cordially disagreed in 
by unanimous vote of the choristers. . . . Of course, his arrangement 
did have its strategic value, in that most of their parents had to go 
along with them to keep them out of trouble, so there was always a 
good big crowd on hand. .*. . Gosh! And excuse us for this exclama- 
tion. 


On all such occasions, needless to say, the affair was honored by the 
presence of C. Dunlap Wiston, who, when he was not presiding, could 
always be induced to say a few appropriate words. The rendition of 
these usually took the better part of a half hour, and also took the 
tucker completely out of the juvenile portion of the audience, sweating 
or freezing away as they waited the signal to burst into “Hail Colum- 
bia, Happy Land,” or “Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” depending 
on the time of year and the occasion. 


Sounds a little unpatriotic, doesn’t it, to you who know other 
Monroes, other historic markers, other C. Dunlap Wiston’s. But, my 
dear fellow, let me ask you just one question, and in asking this ques- 
tion relapse for the instant into another oratorical term that comes to 
mind. Does the asking of this question give you any of that commodity 


_ known as “food for thought”? Here’s the question: Can you honestly 
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say you ever heard of anyone, anyone, who ever became more patriotic 
by being forced to put on a starched shirt or dress and trudge a couple 
of miles carrying a drooping flag to listen to a lot of flap-doodle oratory 
in which he has not the slightest interest? Isn’t there a perfectly good 
possibility that in this way you are merely defeating your own pur- 
pose, sincere though your motive may be? Isn’t there some other more 
logical, one might even say more humane method, of teaching rever- 
ence for our country’s history? We submit that there is; we believe 
that true patriotism is a little like religion in that it is pure and un- 
defiled — but, oh, what a disappointment for many well-meaning, per- 
fectly decent folk; and what a terrible disappointment for those spell- 
binders who find themselves without an audience! 

Turn back the requisite number of pages in your own personal his- 
tory, back to the time when you were fifteen years old and wanted to 
go in swimming that hot Fourth of July — and give these present-day 
urchins the benefit of your own frustrated desires. Don’t worry too 
much about this current crop of small-fry; they'll respond quickly and 
without urging, depend upon it, when the occasion is real and not 
simulated. 

Enough; and we have qualified C. Dunlap Wiston, Esq., as an orator 
of parts —a self-assured master of the forensic skills, a willing ex- 
pounder of such doctrines as are good for the common horde to assimi- 
late. And why all this preliminary qualifications? Right, Old-Timer; 
you’ve guessed it! 
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Or, as Editor Short tersely expressed it at one of the gatherings of 
the boys down at the fire house, “We'll turn that old rooster loose on 
them and he’ll take the skin right off their hides.” 

“But, looky here, Short,” replied Mr. Tibbs, having gravely con- 
sidered the possibilities of this interesting physiological demonstration. 
“Wiston don’t know a durn thing about the scandalous goings-on of 
the board. What in Sam Hill makes you think you can get him lined 
up to help out Jack Tyrone?” 

“Now, listen,” was the sage reply of Mr. Short. “Who’s a-running 
this campaign, anyway? Who said that old fool knows anything about 
the cussedness of Benkert and the rest of his gang? Don’t you know 
that all Wiston needs to get a-going is a good winding-up and an 
audience? I’m surprised at you, Tibbs; indeed I am.” 

“Well, I s’pose you’re right, Short,” was the still reluctant answer. 
“But, by Judas, if it wasn’t that Brother Tyrone’s in trouble, you 
wouldn’t ketch me trying to last it out.”” The immediate applause from 
the rest of the boys was indicative, possibly, of their own feelings con- 
cerning the proposed flight of oratory; or, possibly and more kindly, 
their method of exhibiting their regard for the self-sacrificing loyalty 
of Mr. Tibbs. 

“All right, then,” continued Mr. Short as the applause died away. 
“We'll appoint a committee to put it up to him.” 

In this way was C. Dunlap Wiston, Esq., selected to champion the 
cause of the oppressed Jackson R. Tyrone. Monroe’s premier spell- 
binder heard the committee gravely through, profoundly considered the 
matter for at least thirty seconds, and then announced himself as ready 
to make the personal sacrifice of time and thought necessary in prepara- 
tion for a few suitable remarks for the benefit of Monroe in general 
and the school board in particular. 

“Don’t spare ’em anything,” was the caution of Mr. Short amid the 
pleasant leave-takings. 

“T shall spare no one,” promised Mr. Wiston with the heavy dignity 
befitting the sentiment. 

“That’s the truest thing he ever said in his life, if all I hear about 
him is correct,” observed Mr. Peter Barron to an amused Miss Ross, 
while they briefly discussed the latest news from the battle front 
as it percolated into the office one afternoon late after school. 

“Peter Barron, did you ever have a serious thought in your head?” 
was her query. 

“Yes, I have had,” was his immediate reply. And, in another moment, 
“Want to hear it?,” looking steadily at her. That competent young 
lady glanced quickly at him, hesitated, and with a decided shake of 
her head turned back to her work. Peter Barron waited a long instant, 
sighed, carefully untangled his legs, and sighing again disappeared in 
the direction of the gymnasium. . . . All of which is merely by way 
of an interpolation. 

. . . Wednesday night. Board meeting. Lines of people coming from 
every direction toward the school building. Tyrone’s friends; other 
people who were disgusted with Short’s latest editorial outbursts, the 
solid, substantial people who believe in schools and who want them 
left alone to do the work for the children; others, the merest curiosity 
seekers, impelled hither by street-corner stories of the big doings likely 
to happen —a fair cross section of Monroe. 

Hamilton expected all this, knew ahead of time what might occur. 
“Got to go, now; wish me luck!” to the person whose smile belied the 
anxious look in her eyes. His car rolled away from the curb. “He'll be 
there, now, in a few minutes. Oh, I do hope everything will go all 
right. . . . Poor Smith!” . . . Perhaps it’s just as hard to stay home 
and wonder what’s happening at the board meeting as it is to face the 
music there. . . . Which again is merely an aside. 

Board room filled with citizens. Too many to accommodate the crowd. 
Benkert’s good-natured motion to adjourn to the auditorium. A hurried 
movement to the larger room, following the more hurried flight of the 
night janitor to turn on the lights. A table and chairs placed on the 
platform for the use of the board. Curious looks on their faces as they 
sought their unaccustomed seats. General craning of necks on the part 
of most of the audience to see if Tyrone had come. General disappoint- 
ment to find the gentleman had apparently absented himself, changing 
to very particular delight on the part of the fire-laddies on learning 
that Mr. Tyrone was holding court in his own classroom with a few 
of the chosen faithful. The most terrific enthusiasm among them at 
his quoted remark, “What? Go in there with those boobs on the board? 
I’m ashamed to be seen in the same room with them!” Mr. Short, in 
his editorial capacity, prominently displayed in the foreground, pencil 
and notebook in hand; a dignified Mr. Short, the picture of confident 
ease, regardless of his frequent surreptitious glances around the room 
and especially at newcomers as they straggled in. . . . “What if that 
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confounded well-digger from Irish Hill should take it into his head to 
come over here tonight and go to work on my map in front of all this 
crowd?” . . . Stony silence as Hamilton took his seat at the board 
table, followed by curious looks from the many who had heard both 
good and bad reports about this new superintendent. Benkert’s low 
voice, “Take it easy, Mr. Hamilton; remember we're all backing you 
up.” 

Anxiety on the part of the committee in charge of the speaker of the 
evening on account of his nonappearance, eventually followed by a 
ripple of applause as the important Mr. C. Dunlap Wiston importantly 
pushed his way to a front seat, briefcase in hand. An anguished whisper 
from that vigilant martyr, Mr. Tibbs, “Oh, my gosh! He’s got a trunk 
full of speeches there. If I didn’t know I had ought to stand by Jack 
Tyrone, I’d pack up and go home.” . . . 

Roll call. “Quorum present, Mr. President.” Reading of the minutes; 
reading of communications. A short colloquy among the members. Then 


- the awaited announcement, “If there are any visitors present who may 


have any business they wish to present to the board, the courtesy of 
the floor is extended to them.” General buzz-buzz-buzz, further twist- 
ing of necks, the passing of muttered remarks; and then— the im- 
pressive Mr. Wiston! Yes, indeed; C. Dunlap Wiston in all his glory 
was rising from his seat, his eyes surveying “the sea of faces, expect- 
antly turned in the direction of our first citizen” . . . he had already 
pictured to himself the expressions shortly to appear in the columns of 
The Item. 

A swift glance from Benkert, a half nod as of confirmed expectation, 
his pleasant “Won’t you come up on the platform, Mr. Wiston? It will 
be easier for you to be heard.” Hamilton’s quick look caught, or thought 
it caught, a trace of a smile on Benkert’s face — just a quiver that 
vanished almost as rapidly as it appeared. . . . “I wonder” ...a 
forward movement in the crowd; an impatient “Look out, Bill; give 
‘im a chance to get up there” . . . and a still more glorified C. Dunlap 
Wiston ranged alongside the speaker’s table, hand thrust in the bosom 
of his buttoned frock coat, his chin sunk in the white collar — all very 
much like the pictures of other well-known Calhouns, and Websters, 
and Henry Clays as he had picked them out of the galleries of his- 
tories. A preliminary clearing of throat, a burst of applause which died 
away at the peremptory raise of his hand. 

“Mr. President, Members of the Board of Education, and my Fellow 
Citizens of Monroe.” 

“Well, he’s off,” dismally reflected Mr. Tibbs. And still more dis- 
mally, ‘““Betcha the old fool’s good for an hour; gosh, it sure takes it 
out of a feller to stand by Jack Tyrone.” .. . 

To anyone accustomed to the oratorical performances of the speaker, 
it was plain enough that the winding-up process as mentioned by Mr. 
Short had been very thoroughly taken care of. While there was abund- 
ant evidence that he was off, to repeat the meditations of Mr. Tibbs, 
there was still more evidence that Mr. Wiston was off to an extremely 
slow start. As a matter of fact, after ten minutes had passed the gentle- 
man had failed to give the slightest idea of what he was trying to get at. 
Even the expectant Mr. Short began to squirm a little. 

“Why in thunder does he have to do all that kiyoodling? Why 
doesn’t he get down to business and start throwing the harpoon into 
that bunch of crooks up there? What do we care about ‘the first days 
in Monroe!’ Darn his hide, anyway . . . oh, there he goes!” . 
The word was “school.” 

We have already stated the utter lack of regard felt by Wiston, Esq., 
for any and all public schools. Particularly was this true when his tax 
bill came in; and he felt that among other points he should stress on 
this occasion was the rapidly rising cost of education —a subject, 
incidentally, dear to the heart of many another small-town public 
speaker. To this he gave his undivided attention for what seemed to 
Mr. Tibbs a most unreasonable length of time, although sundry dark- 
veiled references to certain residents of Monroe, who, he said, were 
just about two jumps ahead of the sheriff, did arouse a pleased, specu- 
lative interest in his mind as well as in that of many others. In the con- 
tinuance of his dissertation, Mr. Wiston also made it clear that in his 
opinion any comparison between present-day education and that of 
the good old days was ridiculously in favor of the past. He took occa- 
sion to prove this. 

“Here, my friends, on every side we see luxurious surroundings. We 
see our boys and girls wasting their time on fads and frills in these 
modern palaces, these edifices which represent the extravagant concep- 
tion of an architect’s dream. And yet, my memory goes back to the 
little old red schoolhouse on the crest of the hill, where our sturdy 
forefathers were wont to gather in diligent pursuit of the knowledge 
that equipped our Jeffersons, our Lincolns, to take their proud places 
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in our country’s history. And hard by this little schoolhouse, stood that 
other humble but sanctified building, the village church, with its spire 
pointing the passerby toward” .. . 

And here Mr. Wiston impressively pointed in the general direction 
of the ceiling, lifting his hand in the dead silence of what is known as 
an oratorical pause. The chances are he expected to complete his original 
expression with some such other original words as “the skies of glory”; 
we are not certain, and what he did intend to say at the end of his 
gesture will probably never be known, for just at that instant, as every 
eye was trained on that rising forefinger, the silence was shattered by 
a loud remark from someone in the audience over on the other side of 
the room, 

“Mr. Chairman, have we got to listen to this rot all night?” 

This pointed inquiry not only shattered the impressive silence of 
the room; it produced an immediate and tremendous sensation, and 
very naturally. Tibbs and other more or less rebellious backsliders who 
had been patiently enduring the pains of martyrdom, at once took a 
new and amazingly lively interest in present proceedings, an interest 
which was doubled by the repetition of the remark. 

“Yes, sir! That’s just what I mean. How much longer have we got 
to listen to all this drivel? I came down here to try to find out what 
this school row is all about; I didn’t come here tonight to put in a 
couple of years listening to a lot of balogney about somebody’s taxes!” 

The voice thus rudely raised in disgusted protest was quickly identi- 
fied by nearly everyone present as belonging to Harry Wilcox, who put 
in his working hours by conducting a gent’s furnishing store in the 
city. Regardless of the location of his regular business, Mr. Wilcox 
prided himself on his own civic spirit and his active interest in matters 
pertaining to the welfare of Monroe. Any introduction of this gentle- 
man to the crowd was wholly superfluous. As a matter of fact, in sort- 
ing out various town characters on another occasion, he had been 
described to Hamilton as being a “pretty level-headed fellow, who isn’t 
a-scared to call a spade a spade; and when he’s feeling good he doesn’t 
give a hoot whether it rains, snows, or freezes.” It was evident that Mr. 
Wilcox had reached the point of feeling unusually good. 

That there might be no doubt whatever in the mind of anyone as to 
his identity, the level-headed Mr. Wilcox very obligingly again repeated 
his remarks, although his words were lost in the shouts of laughter and 
spontaneous applause from every part of the room. There was another 
outburst when C. Dunlap Wiston, who, in the excitement of the moment 
had apparently forgotten all about his hand which was still raised 
halfway toward heaven, looked up, caught sight of the neglected mem- 
ber, and let it drop swiftly back into place. Cordway, presiding as 
chairman of tht board, was pounding away with his gavel, trying his 
best to restore some semblance of order. Benkert, purple in the face 
with suppressed amusement, and others on the platform were half risen 
to their feet, waving at the crowd to sit down, the while Mr. Wilcox 
manfully stood his ground. 

“Do I get an answer to my question?”’ demanded that indignant 
citizen. “How much longer is that bird going to waste our time?” 
Fresh applause, and renewed pounding of Cordway’s gavel. 

“Just a minute! Just a minute, gentlemen, if you please!” Turning 
to the orator of the evening who was beginning to exhibit several un- 
mistakable preliminary symptoms of having a fit; “I’m afraid, Mr. 
Wiston, in all this regrettable hubbub the audience may have lost the 
thread of your remarks.” 

He would have said more; but just at this instant the Wistonian 
dam, pent up all these years, suddenly burst, and for once in his life 
C. Dunlap spoke spontaneously — spoke with every indication of sin- 
cere feeling, spoke in perfectly understandable English and straight to 
the point. 

Beginning with the heartfelt declaration, “Looky here, Short; this is 
the first and the last time that you and your spindle-shanked bunch 
of flatheads will ever get me up to do your dirty work for you!,” Mr. 
Wiston graphically sketched for the information of the audience his 
entire conception of the working arrangement into which he had been 
led by the persuasive tongue of Editor Short for the benefit of the 
persecuted and distressed Jackson R. Tyrone. It could easily be gath- 
ered from his introductory remarks that while he was more than slightly 
piqued at the interruptions from his questioner in the audience which 
had precipitated all this excitement, his main topic centered around 
the person responsible for getting him into this humiliating mess. This 
was one point he wished to make perfectly clear in the four or five 
minutes he devoted to this portion of his address. It may be set down 
to the everlasting credit of C. Dunlap Wiston that here was the one 
speech of the many he had made during his life which got across; a 
speech that exhibited the speaker’s surprising and extensive knowledge 
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of vivid adjectives commonly used to characterize peculiarly unpleas- 
ant people. Equally surprising was the long list of these people and his 
perfect readiness to show in detail just how these adjectives fitted the 
individuals he mentioned. 

The audience, bored almost to death by Mr. Wiston’s previous 
25-minute peroration, rewarded him now with the closest and most 
undivided attention as he steamed right ahead, calling the names of 
the local celebrities whom he had on his list as rapidly as he could 
remember in his agitated state of mind; and when he couldn’t remem- 
ber, referring to them as “I forget the name of that lunkhead just 
now, but if I think of it I'll tell you a little later on.” In most of these 
mental lapses he was frequently assisted by helpful hints from the 
crowd. Mr. Wiston covered a lot of time and space and population in 
his remarks, finally winding up with the fervent declaration that “he 
didn’t exactly know who this Jackson R. Tyrone is, but if he is any 
friend of this fellow Short, he ought to be run out of town on a rail, 
and you'll be doing me a real favor by letting me carry one end of it.” 

Having reached this satisfactory conclusion and with an emphatic 
yank at his briefcase the orator had started down from his perch, 
when once more he was interrupted by the raucous voice of Mr. Harry 
Wilcox, this time raised in tones of the deepest admiration, 

“By George, boys! That speech was a dandy, wasn’t it!” Tremen- 
dous applause from the greater part of the audience greeted this senti- 
ment, and Mr. Wilcox sat down again with a satisfied and beaming 
look of having performed, and performed unusually well, a real public 
duty. C. Dunlap Wiston, catching the eulogistic testimony of his 
former tormentor, rose to his feet, tactfully bowed his acknowledg- 
ment of the renewed enthusiasm, and seemed to be really pleased about 
something. There was comparative peace and quiet for the moment 
when suddenly Editor Short sprang from his chair, anger and chagrin 
written all over his face, and in a voice shaking with rage called across 
the room, 

“Wilcox, your remarks are entirely out of order, and I shall . . . 
I shall publicly excoriate you for them in this week’s Jtem!”’ 

“Ts that so?” inquired Mr. Wilcox, again rising to the occasion. “I 
don’t know just what you mean by that, but it certainly sounds like a 
dirty crack to me, and anyhow, those are fighting words, and I’m 
a-coming right over your way just as quick as I can peel this coat off.” 
With a bow of the utmost politeness, ‘If this gentleman sitting next to 
me whose name I don’t happen to know will be kind enough to hold it 
for a few minutes.” 

The gentleman alluded to in this graceful way was perfectly willing 
to hold it for even more than a few minutes; in fact, he loudly stated 
that he could positively think of nothing which would give him more 
pleasure than to co-operate in any way possible —a sentiment which 
was echoed by all in the immediate vicinity who could hear his remarks 
in the renewed tumult. 

The embattered Mr. Wilcox quickly divested himself of his outer 
garment; then, having exhibited a few preliminary samples of fancy 
footwork, and brandishing his shirt-sleeved arms in what he probably 
believed was the most up-to-date method employed in the manly art of 
pugilism, started weaving his way through the crowd in the direction 
of Short, who, for once in his career, was mad enough to take a chance 
on anything. Up in front, Cordway was beating a violent but useless 
tattoo with his gavel; Benkert was calling to friends in the crowd to 
head off the impending clash; and Hamilton, in absolute amazement, 
was considering what if anything he might be able to do in this emer- 
gency, when the progress Shortward of Mr. Wilcox was interfered — 
with by the sudden interposition of a languid Peter Barron. 

“Now, now, now,” said this young gentleman in a soothing voice as 
his captive vainly tried to squirm away from the arms tightly wrapped 
about his own shoulders. ‘“‘Don’t get excited; you might explode, and a 
board meeting is a poor place for this sort of thing. Here, Mister, let 
me have this wild man’s coat.”’ And alternately threatening and cajol- 
ing, Mr. Peter Barron half-marched, half-dragged the angry Mr. 
Wilcox out of the room and out of sight, the while others were render- 
ing the same service in the name of law and order by reducing a sput- 
tering Short to a semblance of his usual urbanity preliminary to eject- 
ing him, as well. 

“And I think they should be allowed to fight it out,” hoarsely ob- 
jected another gentleman with a red face and a horseshoe stickpin. 
More cheerfully and hopefully, then, ““Mebbe they'll get at it again out 
on the sidewalk where there’s a little more room. Anyhow, J/’m going 
out to see” . . . an exhibition of a deep interest in proceedings which 


was immediately shared by the crowd; the room was virtually.emptied 
(Continued on Page 56) 








The Iowa State School Accounting System 


Financial accounting in the public schools of 
Iowa is being handled now on a standard uni- 
form plan, made mandatory by law. 

The uniform Financial Accounting System 
for Iowa School Districts was arranged by the 
State Department of Public Instruction under 
the direction of R. C. Williams, director of 
research. It is composed of a series of forms 
and a handbook for the secretary and treasurer 
and superintendent of all school districts which 
maintain high schools. 

The Forty-fifth General Assembly in 1933 
enacted two laws making possible and neces- 
sary the uniform financial accounting system 
and an audit of all school-district financial 
records by representatives of the state audi- 
tor’s office. 

The Iowa system, which was completed in 
1934-35, is now a component part of a com- 
prehensive national system of public-school- 
district accounting because most of the states 
now use practically the same classifications, 
terminology, and practice throughout. 


History of the Movement 


To briefly review the history of school ac- 
counting and budgeting of school funds in Iowa 


WARRANT DISTRIBUTION REGISTER 
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Uniform School Accounting System was pre- 
sented as the first step toward uniformity. All 
educational and legal agencies of Iowa co- 
operated in bringing about this system. On 
their own initiative approximately 600 dis- 
tricts, of the then existing 933, tried the plan; 
most of them continued it, which made it far 
simpler for the present mandatory system to 
be adopted. 

While the outline of the new system is very 
similar to the 1926 system, still many valuable 
and important changes have been made to im- 
prove the methods and to standardize it. The 
vast amount of valuable experience with the 
earlier system has been fully utilized. 


CASH 


The Basic Forms 


The forms for the secretary are of loose- 
leaf columnar style and are 14 by 17 inches in 
size. They are made up of the following: 

Form S11 — Cash Receipts 
Form $12 and $12a— Warrant Distribution Register 
Form $13 — Insurance Record 
Form $14— Bond Record 
Form S$15—Annual Budget Statement 
Form $16— Computation of Per-Pupil Costs 
Form $17 — Warrant (order on Treasurer) 
Form §17a— Voucher Jacket 
Form $18 — Payroll Register 
Form S$18a — Payroll Report 
Form S19— Monthly Financial Statement 
Use of each form is explained, step by step, 


in simple yet intricate detail in the handbook. 
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SECRETARY’S CASH BOOK 
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FORM S12. 


one needs to glance back but a few years to 
1920 when school financial records were kept 
in about as many ways as there were school 
districts —even to using a nail on the wall 
for invoices and merely the stubs of a warrant- 
check book for the complete record of receipts 
and disbursements. 

The increasing enrollment, heightening at- 
tention to and stress on education, brought to 
light inadequate accounting (budgeting was 
scarcely heard of generally then). Alert blank- 
book publishers devised accounting plans and 
sold forms which were great improvements over 
the old composition book and other ridiculous- 
ly simple and inadequate methods. 

In 1925 the newly formed Iowa budget de- 
partment, pioneer of the nation, under the able 
direction of the late Senator Ernest L. Hogue, 
was anxious to have a proper basis on which 
local school districts could arrive at total budg- 
ets for purposes of state direction and check- 
ing. This involved an adequate and uniform 
school financial accounting system and plan of 
internal budget for each local district. 

The author was employed by this depart- 
ment to conduct a survey in Iowa and a com- 
plete research of all systems existing in the 
various states. In December, 1926, the Iowa 
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Computation of Per Pupil Costs For School Yeer Ending June 30, 19 
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Computation of Per Pupil Costs For School Yeer Ending June 30, 19 





























(Above) FORM S16. FIRST PAGE OF PUPIL-COST COMPUTATION RECORD 


(Right) FORM S16. SECOND PAGE OF PUPIL-COST COMPUTATION RECORD 


(Below) FORM S17. 


STATE OF OWA 


SCHOOL WARRANT 


SCHODA OsTRICT OF. 


1owa) -— 





Pum 61 Sieumgainen Srevty Compese. Cedar Mapai tome 


The duties of the secretary are enumerated 
with citations to sections of the Iowa law ap- 
plicable. A school officer’s calendar, issued by 
the department, also touches these points such 
that school officers are carefully guided in their 
duties. 

In Iowa there are only two legal funds. The 
schoolhouse fund provides for expenditures 





FORM 17A. VOUCHER JACKET 


specifically authorized through ballots by the 
voters of the district. The general fund covers 
all other items. 

A skeleton code has been arranged for re- 
ceipts providing sufficient space to permit local 
adaptation. The code numbers assigned to 
various general receipts follow: 


GENERAL FUND 


SY SEED 6.54.5 0:065404050%% .... 1000-1399 

HOR-MOVOMME TOCOIES. 0665s ics cceseess 1400-1499 
SCHOOLHOUSE FUND 

GUUS TIPGTEEED occ crcccccccscessenss 1500-1599 

HORTOTNE TIOOHIES onc ccccrcicscvess 1600-1699 


In coding disbursements by organization unit 
a series of letters are provided for identifica- 
tion of the items such that the letters may ap- 
pear with the code number. 

Kindergarten .-K Senior high school... .. H 


Elementary ......... E Junior college 
Junior high school. . wan 


Likewise, initial coding for separation of 
items by buildings is provided for by the fol- 
lowing method: 


Washington school..Wa West junior high 

Lincoln school ...... Li SE S648 6s iaceen wj 

Wilson school ...... Wi High school ......... Hi 
Central high ........ CH 


A skeleton code for disbursements in each 
of the legal funds, general and schoolhouse, is 
provided with sufficient elasticity for adapta- 
tion to local needs. 





SCHOOL WARRANT AND WARRANT RECORD 
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GENERAL FUND 


Ee errr eer Te reer ree 100-199 
er eet 200-299 
Ce | 300-399 
COARSE AGRI 2.65 sscciscveveses 400-499 
GRIVERIOR OF FUBME occ c ccc ciccccscevecescOOmeee 
ES SS er re 600-699 
ye, errr errr re ere 700-799 
IE 6ndce ses enbheeneadkanaas ed 800-849 
Debt Service . 900-949 


(No code is ‘needed for transfer ‘to , Schoolhouse 
Fund) 
SCHOOLHOUSE FUND 


ee esr rere rere ee 850-899 
CED bitcG inc Veehrerecn be veariiee cs 950-999 
(No code needed for transfer to General Fund) 


REVOLVING FUNDS 

(Numbers below 100) 

3 Textbook account 

5 Supplies account 

8 Locker account 

“Capital Outlay” appears in both funds. The 
voters determine expenditures from the school- 
house fund, and all capital outlay expenditures 
not authorized by the voters must be paid from 
the general fund. ‘Debt Service” in the general 
fund is for the payment of interest on warrants 
unpaid and outstanding and is the only debt 
service appearing in the general fund. 
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Revolving funds, sometimes called advance- 
ments, are cared for in separate accounting, as 
noted. The profits from such activities are 
revenue receipts and are entered under code 








1385. Losses are entered. under code 385 as an 
expense of auxiliary agencies. 


Use of the Forms 


The annual budget statement, form S15, is 
provided entirely in blank along the left mar- 
gin to permit such arrangement as each local 
district wishes to fit to its local need. The verti- 
cal column headings provide for a listing of 
actual expenditures of the first or basic year, 
estimate and actual for the coming year, per 
cent of total, and either increase or decrease 
over the previous year. 

The annual report of the secretary to the 
county superintendent is identical with the 
annual financial statement of the secretary 
with the exception that enrollment data and 
some miscellaneous material is added. 

Payroll procedure is carefully explained as 
is the reconciliation between the secretary and 
the treasurer. A complete statement of ma- 
terials to be examined by the state auditors is 
listed such that the school-district officers may 
have everything in order. 

The general lists defining equipment and sup- 
plies, prepared with the various code numbers 
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of classifications in which these items might 
fall, are proving helpful in allocating entries. 

The warrant form is the ordinary type of 
order on the treasurer to be signed by the secre- 
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TREASURER’S RECORD OF WARRANTS 





FORM T14. TREASURER’S RECORD OF BONDS 


tary and president. The stub of the warrant is 
provided with a form for classification and 
coding. The warrant is attached by perforation 
to the stub to be conveniently detached, and 
the stub is attached to the warrant book by 
perforation. The stub, when completed and de- 
tached, may be clipped to the invoice or in- 
voices to which it applies and serves as a 
voucher jacket. 

Other types of voucher jackets are suggested, 
such as the envelope type, rubber-stamp type, 
and the plain folder type. One plan being made 
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FOM T20. TREASURER’S RECEIPT FOR SCHOOL 
MONEYS 


use of to a great extent is a rubber-stamp 
type. The impression, which is made on the 
actual invoice, shows all functions and provides 
space opposite each for code entries, the column 
number in the distribution ledger in which each 
should appear, and amount columns. Each fund 
is provided with a total space on the form and 
the date and warrant number are also affixed. 
The convenience of this plan is that the super- 
intendent may stamp each invoice, code and 
classify it, and indicate, for the convenience of 
the secretary, the exact column in which the 
secretary should enter it. This serves to clarify 
the distribution for the secretary. Unquestion- 
ably the superintendent, who is usually re- 
sponsible for the receiving and checking of 
goods and invoices in the vast majority of 
school systems in Iowa, is the only one who 
‘can indicate the proper distribution. 


Report Forms 
The monthly financial report of the secre- 
tary is prepared with the notations of the 17 
‘column headings of receipts, as on the receipts 
section of the ledger, listed down the left side 
‘of the sheets; the 55 column headings for dis- 





bursements, are also shown; and a brief re- 
capitulation section. The vertical column head- 
ings at the top and across the sheet show the 
estimated receipts, and disbursements, previ- 
ously received and expended, received and ex- 
pended during the month, total receipts and 
expenditures to date, estimated income, and un- 
expended balance. The recapitulation informa- 
tion shows balance on hand, receipts during 
month, total receipts, paid out during month, 
and balance on hand at time of making the 
report. All material throughout the monthly 
financial report is shown for both general and 
schoolhouse funds. A summary of the several 
monthly reports during the year constitutes the 
annual financial report base. 

The bond register and insurance register are 
of the regular conventional type and are sim- 
ply sheets included in the general ledger. 

Mr. Williams has devised a complete and 
comprehensive plan for calculating unit costs 
for record and for purposes of comparison 
within the school system from year to year and 
between school districts. 

The principal methods of breaking down the 
information recorded is by functions, organ- 
ization units, buildings, and departments. The 
ADA (average daily attendance) basis is used. 
While certain inevitable inadequacies exist in 
any plan for comparison of unit costs, this 
plan approaches the optimum. 


Treasurer’s Forms 


The records of the treasurer have been sim- 
plified to a series of loose-leaf forms 11 by 17 
inches in size as follows: 

Form T11— Receipts Register 

Form T12 — Check Register ' 

Form T13—Record of Interest-Bearing Warrants 
Form T14— Recerd cf Purchasers of Bonds 
Form T15 — Treasurer’s Annual Report 
Treasurer’s Check ; ; ; Pan 

Complete explanation, including definitions 
and detailed directions, accompany the treas- 
urer’s forms and are included in the hand- 
book. The duties of the treasurer are enumer- 
ated with specific references to the sections of 
the Iowa code applying to each. 

The present mandatory accounting system, 
which seems immediately to be highly compli- 
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cated and extremely difficult, becomes simple 
and easily carried out when the detailed direc- 
tions are followed exactly. Lay secretaries ex- 
perience the most difficulty when the superin- 
tendent in the system has had no training or 
experience in public-school finance. These cases 
are growing fewer and fewer each year and 
eventually it is expected that the accounting 
system, with budgeting further developed and 
standardized, will become a routinely ac- 
cepted welcome part of the efficient operation 
of every Iowa school district. 

The accounting system is basic and must be 
put into operation before a comprehensive 
budget plan can be followed. The handbook of 
the new system refers briefly to building the 
school budget and speaks generally of the plan 
to be followed. While the well-made and care- 
fully administered budget is equally as import- 
ant as the accounting and unquestionably in- 
separable, still all things cannot be accom- 
plished overnight. Critics might point to the 
budgeting part of the new Iowa system as a 
weak point, but the author believes that the 
apparent omission of detail was a studied and 
planned matter to keep from cluttering up the 
new system with too much detail on the start. 

The new accounting system brings the super- 
intendent directly into the picture by stating: 
“As executive officer of the board, the superin- 
tendent is responsible, either directly or indi- 
rectly, for the business administration of the 
school system. His training and experience 
should qualify him to assume this responsibil- 
ity and he will have a large part in the suc- 
cessful operation of any school accounting sys- 
tem.” 


THE MAKING AND REMAKING 
OF SALARY SCHEDULES 


With the upward turn in the economic situation 
of the country there has also come a more op- 
timistic approach to the subject of school finance. 
Revisions in salary schedules have become the 
concern of school officials. Salary cuts are being 
followed by a restoration, whole or in part, to 
former figures. 

This tendency has also in a number of instances 
involved a review of the entire salary structure 
and a new approach to its making or remaking. 
The mere fact that a schedule has been in opera- 
tion for some years without having discovered any 
serious defects in the same does not argue that it 
cannot be improved, or that greater equity with 
resultant increased efficiency cannot be achieved 
in a revision. 

In line with this thought, the National Educa- 
tion Association has issued a bulletin, entitled 
“The Preparation of Teachers’ Salary Schedules.” 
It concerns itself in the main with the administra- 
tive and fact-finding procedures in arriving at an 
equitable salary schedule. The study is largely 
based on the practices engaged in by 222 school 
systems. 

The primary purpose of a well-planned salary 
schedule as outlined in the study is to secure, im- 
prove, and retain good teachers, and a recognition 
of the fact that there is an advantage in paying 
teachers on a formally adopted schedule rather 
than on the basis of individual bargaining. In pro- 
ceeding to the building of a salary schedule the 
first question which arises is as to the personnel 
that ought to be brought into service. The in- 
quiries entered into reveal the fact that there are 
four factors which commonly enter into the mak- 
ing of a salary list, namely (1) the superintendent, 
(2) the board of education, (3) teachers’ associa- 
tions, and (4) other groups. 

In mentioning the superintendent of schools it 
appears that in many instances he brings to his 
aid his staff or a committee of teachers. The board 
of education draws its executives or a committee 
to its aid. Teachers’ associations frequently assign 
salary questions to a committee. By “other 
groups,” as maintained in the study, is meant 
such bodies as taxpayers’ or citizens’ associations. 

Whatever may be the recommendations of the 
professional workers themselves or of suggestions 
by lay bodies, the final decision rests upon the ac- 
tion of the board of education. 





A Century of Progress in School Water Supply 


Forest R. Noffsinger 


(Continued from January) 


Mann, in his Supplementary Report in 1838,°° mentioned the desir- 
ability of having a well on the school grounds, and where there was no 
dwelling within one hundred rods “it seems almost indispensable to have 
a pump or well where water for drink and so forth can be obtained.” 
Mayhew, in the Michigan school report for 1847,°* also stated that a 
well should be located on the school grounds. 

In city school buildings the well was often located in the basement. 
The Massachusetts Board of Education in 1848*’ stated that “the base- 
ment should be divided into two parts, one for each sex. There should be 
a well in the center, and a pump and sink in each part.” The Providence, 
R. I., high school described by Bishop in 1846** had a pump in the base- 
ment with a “nice sink, lined with lead,” and the Hartford, Conn., high- 
school building, built in 1854;** had in each of the two entrances “a 
pump of the most approved construction, an ample sink, two wash basins 
with towels, glass drinking tumblers, and a looking-glass.”” The Putnam 
School of Newburyport, Mass., built in 1848°° had washing facilities in 
closets under the stairs, while the Ingraham School of Boston, built in 
1847,°* and Public School No. 30 of New York City, built in 1852,°? 
had water and washbasins on every floor and in the basement. 

One of the requirements for a good rural-school site, as set up by 
Burrowes®® in 1855 was a spring or well of good water on the lot “or 
if on other property, it should be reasonably near, with the right of free 
and constant access.” 

The Free Academy, at Norwich, Conn., built in 1856,°* was supplied 
with water by an aqueduct from a spring on the elevated ground in the 
rear of the building, while the high-school building at Toledo, Ohio,*® 
built in 1858, had filtering cisterns in the basement from which water 
was sent to the top of the second floor to supply marble washbasins 
placed in the rooms of the building. All the wardrobes in the Lincoln 
School of San Francisco, Calif., a building erected in 1865,°° were sup- 
plied with marble top washstands and water. 

The Hollingsworth School of Philadelphia, erected in 1867,°’ had in- 
stalled a glass water filter, and the hydrants were so arranged that turn- 
ing one way secured filtered water and turning the other way secured 
unfiltered water. 

A large number of the city school buildings erected after 1870 had 
city water piped into the building and washing facilities provided on 
each floor, usually in connection with the cloakroom or in the corridors. 
The first mention of drinking fountains in a school building was found 
in the description of a school at Elizabeth City, N. J., built in 1872.%° 
The use of water coolers in rural schools was first indicated in the de- 
scription of model plans in the 1874 New Jersey school report.*® 

The purity of the supply of water for schools was first discussed in 
the 1874 report of the Massachusetts State Board of Health.’®° “Great 
vigilance,” the report stated, “should be maintained to see that, under no 
circumstances, does the wash from the privy or sink work into the well, 
as it may do by indirect and hidden channels, or by surface drainage, 
with the result of making typhoid or dysentery prevalent among the 
children of the school.” Two years later the Minnesota school report’ 
contained a description of a simple filter for use in purifying the water 
supply for schools. 

With the introduction of city water in school buildings came the use 
of water closets and also the danger of sewer gas through improperly 
trapped drain pipes. Lincoln? first discussed this danger. He pointed out 
that “the necessity of interposing some obstacle to the rise of gas from 
sewers, through soil pipes, into houses, has become generally known to 
the public.” Lincoln described the use of the S-shaped bend in drain 
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pipes and stated that drain pipes should be easily accessible, in plain 
view, and protected by a single removable wooden boxing. 

Clark, in 1880,* introduced the principle that the well should be 
located at the point most convenient to the proposed building. Care 
should be taken, he stated, to see that the source of the water should 
not be contaminated by nearness to barnyards, graveyards, stables, sinks, 
drains, vaults, cesspools, or other nuisances. 

The sanitary survey of the schools of Indiana, conducted in 1884,* 
showed that, of 3,865 schools investigated, the source of water was from 
wells in 2,089 schools, from neighbors in 816 schools, from springs in 
350 schools, and from cisterns in 546 schools. A total of 12 per cent of 
the wells had not been cleaned and in 362 cases the water supply was 
not considered safe. The survey of 1889° showed that, of 3,137 schools 
investigated, 954 had a water supply considered impure and unhealthful. 

The first definite standard with regard to the location of the well was 
set up in 1884 by Wright® who stated that the toilet should be not less 
than 50 feet from the well. The Pennsylvania State Board of Health 
report for 1888’ increased the distance to 200 feet and stated that the 
water should be tested at the beginning of each school year for purity. 

The campaign for the elimination of the common drinking cup was 
begun in 1891 by the Pennsylvania State Board of Health. The report 
for that year® stated that “each child should have his own glass or tin 
cup for drinking purposes,” and that in towns no towels or soap should 
be furnished because of the danger of spreading diseases. Five years later 
the Indiana State Board of Health, according to the annual report for 
1896,° passed the following rule: ““School Commissioners, school trustees 
in cities and towns and Township Trustees shall provide small drinking 
cups, not to hold over a gill, buckets or pails to dip from are condemned, 
and reservoirs or tanks of ample size, having large, easy acting, free 
flowing faucets shall be provided. When water is drawn direct from 
public water pipes or pumps, reservoirs or tanks are of course, not re- 
quired. Ample drainage facilities for waste water shall be provided, and 
the pupils directed to allow the cups to flow over when the water is 
drawn. Drinking cups shall be clean and sterilized daily.” 

Burrage and Bailey in 1899'° indicated considerable development in 
the principles governing water supply for schools. They highly recom- 
mended filtering the water used in city schools for, they stated, “in 
many large cities the public supply is polluted and dangerous to drink 
without being treated in some way.” These authors also recommended 
the placing of washing facilities near toilets so that pupils would not be 
compelled to go outside, or up a flight of stairs in order to wash. After 
pointing out the dangers involved in the use of the common drinking 
cup, Burrage and Bailey described what they stated was the best im- 
provement along this line, the sanitary drinking fountain. These foun- 
tains, they stated, were becoming fairly common in schools and were 
receiving almost universal approval. 

By 1850, water for washing and drinking purposes was being pro- 
vided in some of the larger city school buildings. At first such facilities 
were in the basement. By 1870, lavatories were being placed in ward- 
robes, classrooms, and corridors. The introduction of drinking fountains 
in 1872 did not find ready acceptance until after the intensive campaigns 
of state boards of health against contagious diseases in schools during 
the nineties. Water coolers, introduced in 1874, and the provision for in- 
dividual drinking cups about 1890, together with increasing precautions 
to secure a pure water supply, are the outstanding developments for the 
period before 1900 for rural schools. Very definite standards are now 
set up for the construction and installation of drinking fountains and 
lavatory facilities and few modern school buildings are planned without 
adequate bathing facilities in connection with medical-inspection and 
physical-education programs. 
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Measuring the Effzciency of the Business Department 
of a School System 


Gerald M. Weller, Ed.D. 


Mr. Superintendent and Members of the 
Board of Education: How efficient is your 
business department? If this question were 
raised either by yourselves or any one of a 
number of civic organizations, could you an- 
swer honestly and intelligently? It is a fair 
question at any time, and especially during 
these days when taxpayers demand full return 
for every dollar expended on school admin- 
istration. 

Whether you make the investigation your- 
selves or employ specialists in school surveys, 
the following phases of school management 
must be studied in detail: the organization and 
administration of the business department, 
payroll procedure, purchasing management, 
supply management, textbook management, 
property maintenance, property operation, 
equipment management, financial safeguards, 
insurance, transportation, cafeteria manage- 
ment, and laundry service. 

The study of each one of the above fields of 
business administration requires gathering to- 
gether information which will provide answers 
te a series of very definite questions. These 
questions have been assembled as a result of a 
careful study of many school surveys dealing 
with problems of school-business management 
in numerous school systems. If you care to 
determine the relative efficiency of your school- 
business department, see how it scores on the 
check list that follows. 


A. Organization and Administration of the 
Business Department 


1. Is there an organization chart showing the 
general plan of organization as well as administra- 
tive relationships in the department? 

2. Are functions so unified and control so cen- 
tralized that utmost efficiency and economy are 
possible? 

3. Are functions of the various employees clear- 
ly stated? 

4. Are there written rules and regulations gov- 
erning the department? 

5. Are central offices suitably arranged for han- 
dling of business affairs? 

6. How do general expenditures for business 
functions compare with those of comparable cities? 


B. Payroll Procedure 


7. Are there definite salary schedules for all 
branches of the service? 

8. Are all facts relative to salary schedules, 
salary reductions for retirement and absences, and 
salary payments printed for general inspection? 

9. Is there a cumulative system of records and 
reports relating to all certificated and noncertif- 
icated employees? 

10. Is_ there rigid 
service? 

11. Is there a printed form for the payroll sheet, 
and does it require the signature of each employee 
as evidence of having received a warrant or check? 

12. Is the time report of principals the basis 
for issuing salary checks? 

13. Are there sufficient mechanical devices so 
that the procedure is efficiently handled — addres- 
sographs, payroll calculators, check protectors, etc. 

14. Is there provision for a payroll distributor 
showing allocation by function, type of school, 
and buildings? 

15. Are there time clocks or other ways of keep- 
ing records of the time of employees? 


accounting for substitute 


C. Purchasing Management 
16. What is the average cost of supplies per 
pupil in ADA, and how does it compare with that 
of other comparative cities segregated as to text- 
books, instructional supplies, and janitor supplies? 
‘Los Angeles City School System, Los Angeles, California. 
Counsellor, Venice High School. 


17. Have standards for utilization of supplies 
been worked out, giving allotments per year per 
teacher and per pupil, and is purchasing consistent 
with such? ‘ 

18. Does the central office have budgetary es- 
timates based on a scientific analysis of need and 
accepted standards? 

19. Are annual estimates checked with supplies 
on hand as shown by the annual inventory? 

20. Is there a systematic yearly time schedule 
to be used as a guide in the purchase of supplies? 

21. Have definite standards and specifications 
been prepared by experts for all materials and 
supplies to be selected? 

22. Is there a classification system for supplies, 
and has the standard list been codified so as to 
show in the index numbers the grade, school, or 
department in which they are to be used? 

23. Are supply lists so classified and stand- 
ardized, and so worded in trade terms that manu- 
facturers and dealers may know exactly what they 
are bidding on? 

24. Is a check made on budget appropriations 
prior to issuing purchase orders? 

25. Are there definite regulations concerning 
bidding? Are bidders’ bonds required? 

26. Is there a card index of vendors, giving all 
essential information? 

27. Is there a purchase order register? 

28. Are all transactions consistent with law and 
board rules and regulations? 

29. Are all purchases made on regulation forms 
and in such manner as to insure legality of con- 
tract, prompt delivery and payments, and efficient 
management ? 

30. Is there a complete record of every trans- 
action which is continuous and cumulative and 
which presents accurate knowledge regarding ap- 
propriations and expenditures, and bills outstand- 
ing? 

31. Are invoices and supplies promptly checked 
by the proper individuals? 

32. Is there a method of sampling and inspect- 
ing? 

33. Is advantage taken of best possible terms 
and discounts? 

34. Is there a distribution ledger to guarantee 
a fair distribution, showing to what school or de- 
partment supplies have been issued, giving dates, 
quantities, and costs? 


D. Supply Management 

35. Is there a permanent and continuing system 
of stock-record accounting which readily shows at 
any time the quantity of supplies. on hand, the 
quantity distributed, and where used? 

36. Is there a central supply depot where sup- 
plies are stored systematically according to a 
definite plan? 

37. If there is a central supply depot, is there 
a delivery system with regular delivery schedules? 

38. Does each building keep a perpetual inven- 
tory and provide an annual report showing sup- 
plies on hand and those used? 

39. Are there special requisition forms used to 
get supplies from storage or supplies to be pur- 
chased? 

40. Does each school have a supplies schedule 
book so as to establish a systematic procedure for 
the requisitioning of supplies? 

41. Are supplies in each school distributed by 
written order from the principal’s office? 

42. Does each school have a storeroom for 
books and supplies protected from theft and fire? 

43. Is there an annual audit of the transactions 
of the supply department? 


E. Textbook Management 


44. Is there a definite procedure for determin- 
ing budget requirements for textbooks? 

45. Is there evidence of a plan of recordkeeping, 
requisitioning and accounting to assure adequate 
records, fixing of responsibility, assuring of yearly 
repair and an adequate inventory? 

46. Is there a definite policy regarding damaged 
and lost books? 
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47. Are there records to show: number of books 
in use; condition of books; title, author, publisher, 
and list price; number of books purchased; books 
transferred or returned to storeroom; books re- 
bound or reissued; books sold, lost, or destroyed; 
and final disposition? 

48. Does the central office keep annual inven- 
tories and records showing date of receipt, date 
of distribution, and amounts distributed to differ- 
ent schools? 


F. Property Accounting 


49. Is there a property ledger kept in which 
there is an itemized property register for buildings, 
sites, and equipment, showing all capital values? 

50. Is there an annual inventory of all school 
property and equipment so that the property ledger 
can be kept up to date, equipment can be insured 
against loss, and budgetary information for the 
equipment-maintenance program may be had? 

51. Is depreciation and appreciation of plant 
computed annually? 


G. Property Maintenance 


52. Is there a periodic inspection of all plant 
elements to determine maintenance and replace- 
ment policies and to prepare a satisfactory repair 
budget ? 

53. Is there a check list used in determining the 
repair budget? 

54. Is the repair budget based on a scientific 
study of maintenance work to be done to keep 
the property in maximum repair for efficient 
service? 

55. Is there a repair register and maintenance 
data book and a property register, and are plans 
and specifications of each building on file? 

56. Is the maintenance program so carefully 
planned in advance and plant needs so carefully 
estimated over a period of years that the per- 
centage of average current expense does not vary 
more than 1.5 per cent? 

57. Are repair materials of the type and amount 
determined to be necessary because of annual de- 
mand, purchased and stored for use? 

58. Is there an organization for maintenance 
under responsible supervision? 

59. Are there written lists of instructions where 
there are full-time maintenance men? 

60. Are there proper maintenance forms such 
as work orders, job orders, time sheets, etc.? 

61. Is there careful inspection of repairs be- 
fore approval either by a building expert, main- 
tenance foreman or building superintendent? 

62. Is there a system of job cost cards or job 
ledgers and a comprehensive system of classifica- 
tion of work performed? 

63. Are there records to show the status of each 
job and the relation to the work program of all 
work completed or under way? 

64. Is there data kept on the maintenance cost 
per pupil in ADA and how it compares with costs 
in other comparable cities? 


H. Property Operation 

65. What is the cost of operation per pupil in 
ADA, and how does it compare with that in other 
comparable cities? 

66. Are there written qualifications set up for 
the selection of janitors? 

67. Are there personnel record cards kept for 
all janitors and engineers? 

68. Is there a salary schedule for janitors, and 
how does it compare with those found in other 
comparable cities? 

69. Have written lists of instructions been de- 
veloped for janitors? 

70. Is there a method of grading and promoting 
janitors? 

71. Is the janitors’ and engineers’ salary sched- 
ule based on some unit such as floor area, of walks 
and grounds, or the relation of heating and ven- 
tilating to floor area? 

72. Are there standardized allotments of work 
and standards of performance set up for janitors? 

73. Is provision made for janitor-engineer train- 
ing schools? 

74. Is there proper supervision and inspection 
of janitorial and engineering service? 

75. Are there standardized lists of janitor’s sup- 
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plies based on exact specifications of quality 
needed? 
* 76. Is there a method of standardizing the usage 
of such supplies? 

77. Is there an annual physical inventory of op- 
erating supplies? 

78. Is a monthly report required of all janitors 
and engineers? 

79. Is there a definite policy as to repairs by 
janitors? 

80. Are all meters checked at stated intervals? 


I. Equipment Management 


81. Is new equipment and replacement of old 
properly budgeted? 

82. Is there a systematic inspection of old 
equipment ? 

83. Is all equipment properly marked with a 
permanent and fixed label for ready inventory and 
convenience in record? 

84. Are there equipment record forms? 

85. Are there standards and specifications for 
equipment? 

86. Do equipment accounting records show: 

a) Original costs by schools, department or kind 
of service rendered and unit costs in types of 
equipment ; 

b) Insurance and depreciation; 

c) Responsibility and accountability for deface- 
ment, destruction, and loss; 

d) Labor and material costs in repair; 

e) A permanent inventory of all equipment so 
organized as to be most convenient for purchase 
checking and budgeting? 


J. Financial Safeguards 


87. Is there an annual audit of all school-district 
accounts and internal accounts by a firm of cer- 
tified public accountants? 

88. Is there a properly organized system of con- 
tinuous internal auditing? 

89. Are surety bonds required of all school 
officers handling school funds? 

90. Are all invoices checked against goods re- 
ceived by responsible individuals? 

91. If there is a petty-cash fund, is there a 
voucher system that is audited annually? 

92. Are check protectors and other mechanical 
devices for safeguarding funds used? 

93. Are banks in which school funds are de- 
posited bonded, and are deposits insured against 
loss? 

94. Are there printed periodical financial re- 
ports, statements, etc., to give full publicity on 
school finances? 


K. Insurance 


95. Is insurance carried by the district or in 
private companies? 

96. If the district carries its own insurance, 
what is the status of the fund? 

97. Are experts called in at specified intervals 
for purposes of appraisal? 

98. Is the property appraised at periodic in- 
tervals? 

99. Are careful records kept of the value of 
property insured? 

100. What is the extent to which it is protected 
and how does this compare with accepted stand- 
ards? 

101. What is the relative cost of this protection? 

102. Is there a definite policy as to the amount 
of insurance carried? 

103. Is there a definite policy as to the kinds 
of insurance — 80 per cent coinsurance, flat rate, 
or schedule rating, or a combination of these two 
last? 

104. Is there evidence that a proper and sys- 
tematic policy of inspection is carried on so as to 
eliminate hazards and secure reductions of rates? 

105. Have all rating schedule sheets been exam- 
ined and all unnecessary charges in the rates been 
eliminated? 

106. Has the risk been so adjusted on buildings 
that the rate will be the most favorable so as to 
receive an optimum return on insurance money? 

107. Are policy terms so staggered that approx- 
imately an equal amount of insurance comes due 
each year, making the budget contribute its pro- 
portionate share yearly? 

108. Are there adequate forms of insurance 
other than that on property: automobile liability, 
boiler, earthquake, tornado, casualty, water, theft, 
lightning, etc.? 

109. Are all policies secured from well-estab- 
lished stock or mutual companies who have been 
carefully investigated as to financial responsibility? 
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110. Is the distribution of insurance performed 
on a basis of standards set up for companies and 
an equitable method of allocating the amounts to 
different companies? 

111. Is there an Insurance Register so adequate 
records are carried? 


L. Transportation 


112. Is there centralized control and fixed re- 
sponsibility in the administration of transporta- 
tion? 

113. Are there adequate cost-accounting records 
including information as to unit costs on a basis 
of per pupil per mile, per bus mile, per seat mile, 
operating and maintenance costs, and transporta- 
tion expense and bus-operation costs? 

114. Is there an annual inventory and record of 
rolling stock kept? 

115. Are there adequate records such as prin- 
cipal’s monthly report, drivers’ daily report, acci- 
dent reports, daily record of head mechanic, stock 
and equipment record, tire record, parts and labor 
record, purchase orders, monthly and yearly con- 
tract records? 

116. Is there a definite policy as to storage 
facilities for school busses? 

117. Are all supplies under control of one re- 
sponsible individual? 

118. Is there evidence of properly planned 
school routes? 

119. Are drivers bonded? 

120. Is there adequate liability insurance? 
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M. Cafeteria 


121. Is there an adequate system of accounting 
control to safeguard money and supplies? 

122. Do accounts show the total true cost, in- 
cluding a rental or imputed interest on capital ex- 
penditures, replacement, and depreciation charge? 

123. How do costs compare with those of com- 
parable cafeterias? 

124. Is the organization for the control and 
management of the cafeteria centralized in the 
office of the superintendent? 

125. Are there proper safeguards for health, 
and “is suitable service provided? 

126. Is control organized for maximum service 
and not for profit? 

127. Is the cafeteria manager especially trained 
for the work? 

128. What proportion of total current expendi- 
tures is that for food? (Should be 60-65 per cent.) 

129. What proportion of total current expenses 
are salaries? (Not over 24 per cent.) 

130. Is the equipment satisfactory? 


N. Laundry Service 


131. If the school district maintains and op- 
erates its own laundry, are there adequate records 
for cost accounting kept, including proper account- 
ing for all overhead expenses? 

132. What is the unit cost of operation? Is it 
low enough to warrant the district engaging in this 
type of service? 


Palo Alto’s School-Health Program 


The California school code makes it the 
duty of school trustees to give diligent care to 
the health and physical development of pupils. 
In response to this requirement, the Palo Alto 
board of education has, under the direction of 
Dr. Charles E. Shepard, local health officer, 
prepared a health program. 

A part of the program addresses itself to 
the teachers in the preservation of health of 
the school environment. It provides the fol- 
lowing instructions: 

1. Heating. Classroom heating should be ad- 
justed and maintained between 68-72 degrees 
F. 

No pupil should be allowed to sit in direct 
draught from the heat source or from opened 
doors or windows. It may be advisable to ap- 
point a pupil monitor to supervise the regu- 
lation of the heating. 

2. Lighting. Classroom lighting should be 
adjusted so that pupils do not have to face 
direct or reflected glare, so that lighting comes 
over either the right or left shoulder with a 
minimum of shadow and a minimum of glare 
on desk tops. Blackboards should not be used 
at times when reflected glare is present. Study 
of classroom lighting and its adjustment by 
means of an illuminometer is recommended. 

3. Ventilation. Direct draughts upon pupils 
should be avoided. During recess and activity 
periods the windows and doors should be 
opened to admit fresh air and to clear the 
room of odors and accumulated water vapor. 

4. Seating. No pupil should be seated at a 
desk’ which gives insufficient space between 
desk and thighs in the erect sitting position, 
nor so large that less than fifteen inches is 
present between desk top and eyes in the erect 
sitting position. For very short pupils, stools 
may be advisable. Pupils with known vision or 
hearing defects should be seated near the 
teacher’s desk. Pupils who are sneezing or 
coughing or who have nasal discharge, but who 
are not ill enough to be excluded should be 
seated in front seats or in vacant rows, when- 
ever possible, in order to reduce the danger of 
spread of infection to others. Proper desks 
should be provided for left-handed children. 

5. Clothing. Pupils should not be permitted 
to sit in a normally heated classroom with 
heavy outer clothing, with rubbers, or over- 
shoes, or with wet feet. 


6. Convalescents. Pupils returning to school 
after illnesses should be excused from activity 
periods and should remain in classrooms prop- 
erly wrapped during these periods. They should 
be watched closely for premature fatigue. 

7. Study Habits. Pupils should not be per- 
mitted to develop study habits which bring 
their eyes nearer than fifteen inches from 
papers, nor should such paper be at an acute 
angle with the horizontal plane of vision. 
Pupils who persist in these habits should be 
referred to the school nurse for vision tests. 

8. Posture. When studying, pupils should sit 
erectly in their seats with both feet on the 
floor, with the lower back almost perpendicular 
and with shoulders slightly forward, and with 
both arms resting on the desk. When standing, 
pupils should stand erectly with the weight 
borne chiefly upon the ball of the foot, with 
shoulders back and head up. It is advisable to 
call in the teacher or supervisor of physical 
education from time to time to emphasize these 
points with the pupils. 

9. Cleanliness. A regular inspection of hands 
and finger nails will encourage pupils to prac- 
tice more regular habits of hand washing and 
nail care. Pupils should be urged not to put 
fingers, hands, and pencils into the mouth, 
and should learn to cough or sneeze into hand- 
kerchiefs. These measures cannot be emphasized 
too strongly in the prevention of the spread of 
infectious diseases. 


Discovering Deviation from Health 

The teachers are also told to observe symp- 
toms on the part of the pupils which will de- 
mand attention, as follows: 

1. Any departure from the normal physical 
behavior or activity of the pupil. 

2. Appearance of acute fatigue — “wilting” 
or “drooping” or drowsiness. 

3. Pallor or “pale, drawn expression.”’ 

4. Flushed face or feverish appearance. 

5. Abnormal excitability, irritability, or 
“tearfulness.”’ 

6. Complaint of headache or dizziness. 

7. Nausea or vomiting. 

8. A rash or skin eruption of any kind. 

9. Running nose — sneezing, “sniffling,” or 
constant cough. 

10. Mouth breathing. 

11. Hoarseness or complaint of sore throat. 

12. Red or “running” eyes. 
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The New High School at Jamestown, N. Y. 


The Jamestown High School, Jamestown, New 
York, built to accommodate the last three years 
of a high-school curriculum, has a student capacity 
of 2,300. The site upon which the building is lo- 
cated was formerly occupied by a central high 
school and is situated very near the geographical 
center of the city. The plot is irregular in shape 
and slopes away sharply to the south, but is level 
on the north, the principal front. The building was 
planned for this irregular, sloping site. by grouping 
the classrooms around a court, with the auditori- 
um, the gymnasiums, and the music department 
placed on the east. The industrial-arts depart- 
ments have been located in a separate building 
still farther to the east, and directly adjacent to 
the music department, which forms a one-story 
connecting unit between the industrial-arts build- 
ing and the high school proper. 

The building has been designed throughout in 
a simple, modernistic style in which the broad 
pediment, and the piers between the window 
groups, provide a balance for the vertical em- 
phasis given the mullions between the windows 
The classroom section forms one motif of the 
design, and the main entrance in the central sec- 
tion of the group is emphasized by the use of terra 
cotta. The auditorium group produces a separate 
motif, and the lobby entrance is treated in a man- 
ner similar to the main entrance. Brick, which is 
the primary facing material, consists of a buff-and- 
gray range of smooth-faced brick. The base course 
from the grade to the window sills is of sandstone, 
and the trim above this point is terra cotta. 


‘Secretary, Jamestown Board of Education. 





GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW, JAMESTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, JAMESTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
Beck and Tinkham, Architects, Jamestown, New York. 











The Main Building 


The north front of the building above grade 
provides for three floors. Because of the sloping 
site, there are four floors above grade on the 
south elevation, with a fifth or subbasement floor 
about a third above grade. This subbasement floor 
which is limited to an area on the east, is used 
for the main gymnasium and the boys’ locker 
room, and a small section in the southwest corner 
is used for a steam and mechanical-equipment 
room and a recreational room, 22 by 49 feet. 

The basement floor is entirely above grade, ex- 
cept along the north. This excavated space is oc- 
cupied by a rifle range and a general storage room. 
The school cafeteria, the kitchen, and the neces- 
sary storage rooms serving it are placed in the 
center of the basement. The cafeteria has a seat- 
ing capacity of 800, and the service equipment 
placed in the center will divide the space into two 
sections, one for boys and one for girls. A separate 
dining room for the teachers is provided adjacent 
to the girls’ dining section. Corridors extend 
around the cafeteria on three sides. The science 
department which is located across the corridor to 
the south, extends halfway along the west corridor. 
The remainder of this section consists of rooms for 
receiving supplies, and an opportunity room for 
the training of mentally retarded students. 

In the east group is located the gymnasium, 
80 by 80 feet, which may be divided into boys’ 
and girls’ gymnasiums by a folding partition. Fold- 
ing bleachers are provided on the north and south 
walls, and an additional seating gallery is placed 
on the north, providing seating for 1,000 persons. 
A small correctional gymnasium is located across 
the corridor to the south of the main 
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BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN. JAMESTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
Beck and Tinkham, Architects, Jamestown, New York. 





gymnasium group. The girls’ locker 
room is placed on the north of the 
court, and the showers are grouped 
along one wall in combination with 
dressing booths, so that groups of four 
dressing booths serve two showers. 

Beyond the correctional gymnasium 
to the east is the music room, 32 by 48 
feet, which contains stepped staging on 
three sides. In conjunction with this 
department, storage rooms are provided 
at the front of the music room, as well 
as a dressing room for the chorus. A 
stairway leads from the music room to 
the stage of the auditorium directly 
above, and to the choral dressing rooms 
below. The musical directors’ office is 
placed on an intermediate level between 
the stage and music room. The audito- 
rium stage, which is also used for band 
rehearsal, has adjacent rooms to provide 
for instrument storage. The dressing 
rooms for the band are located in the 
space under the rear of the auditorium 
provided by the sloping floor construc- 
tion. 





The Auditorium 


The auditorium which is placed di- 
rectly over the large gymnasium, has a 
seating capacity of 1,080 on the main 
floor and 550 in the balcony. As the 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW, INDUSTRIAL-ARTS BUILDING, JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
Oliver R. Johnston, Architect, Jamestown, New York. 


SEWING ROOM 


AUTO-MECHANICS SHOP 


JAMESTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


INDUSTRIAL-ARTS BUILDING 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


ELECTRIC SHOP 


auditorium will be used by the community as a 
whole, it has been designed and equipped as a little 
theater. There is no natural exterior lighting, but 
artificial lighting is utilized entirely. The lighting 
above and under the balcony is provided with ex- 
tra circuits to intensify the light as desired, so that 
the seating in these sections may be used for 
school purposes. Alternate seats are provided with 
book-rest arms which may be dropped when not 
in use. The stage itself is completely equipped for 
dramatic productions, either by school organiza- 
tions or community groups. Property storage and 
dressing rooms are provided on three levels at the 
side of the stage. The orchestra pit has direct 
access to the stairs leading to the music room. 
The auditorium, the gymnasium, and the music- 
department sections, which will be used by the 
public and for extracurricular work, may be easily 
separated from the classroom group by the use 
of folding gates placed at the corridor openings. 
Because of the sloping site, direct street entrances 
and exits are provided for all these departments. 
The administrative offices are located on the 
first floor, opposite the main entrance to the class- 
room group. The attendance and medical offices 
are also placed on this floor in close relation to 
the administrative offices. Study rooms and a li- 
brary group are provided on the three floors to 
the south. Two study halls are located on both 
the first and third floors; the library group, con- 
sisting of a stack room and two reading rooms, 
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OFFICE PRACTICE ROOM, JAMESTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, ° 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


is on the second floor. One of the study halls on 
the first floor contains a raised platform, and is 
used as a general purpose room. The remainder of 
the space in this three-story section is devoted 











primarily to class recitation rooms and to the 
commercial, art, and home-economics departments. 

The home-economics department is grouped on rooms consisting of a living center, dining room. 
the third floor. It consists of two large cooking bedroom, and bath. 
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rooms, which are divided into unit kitchen groups, 
two sewing rooms, and a demonstration group oi 
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Introductory 


The problem presented to the “organizer” of the 
Hamden High School in January of 1935 was a 
most challenging one. Here was a community which 
had always depended upon high-school facilities 
provided by the neighboring city of New Haven. 
Tuition and transportation charges in 1934 
amounted to $147 per pupil. The New Haven high 
schools were overcrowded and operating on double 
sessions. Despite the very excellent quality of 
educational opportunity provided in New Haven, 
sentiment among residents of Hamden crystallized 
over a period of years into a determination to 
maintain a school which would be Hamden’s very 
own. Federal aid was granted, plans were drawn, 
the contract awarded, and the building well on its 
way toward completion. 

This was the picture when the invitation came 
to organize the new school. Fortunately, valuable 
assistance had been rendered in the formulation 
of building plans by Dr. Clyde M. Hill of the 
Department of Education at Yale University and 
by N. S. Light and Paul J. Collier of the Con- 
necticut State Department of Education. The 
problem of the “organizer,” broken down, divided 
itself into three major divisions: policy, personnel, 
and equipment. This article will concern itself 
briefly with progress under each of these up to the 
time of the opening of the school on September 
16, 1935. 


The Organizer Outlines His Plans and Hopes 
A school-board member banged his fist on the 
table and then shook it under the nose of the 
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Organizing the Hamden High School 


John Lund, Ph.D. 


school superintendent who had just reported on 
the percentage of failures in the high school. “I’m 
a manufacturer,’ he roared. “In my business I 
demand one hundred per cent efficiency and I get 
it. You, Mr. School Superintendent, are the man- 
ager of a big business. We look to you, sir, for 
efficiency and, blankety, blank, we are going to 
get it.” 

The school superintendent, a mild but coura- 
geous soul with a sly sense of humor, smiled and 
looked his challenger in the eye. “Let’s see,” he 
said, “you are a manufacturer of kid gloves are 
you not?” “Yes, sir!” was the reply snapped back 
at him. “Well, my good friend,’ drawled the su- 
perintendent, “you overlook one fundamental dif- 
ference between your business and mine. In your 
business as a manufacturer of kid gloves, you can 
pick your kids; I can’t.” That broke up the 
meeting. 

The most fundamental fact which education 
must face is the fact of individual differences. The 
outstanding weakness of secondary education as 
we have known it and have been subjected to it, 
has been its unwillingness or inability to face that 
fact. 

The Traditional High School 


The traditional modern high school still clings 
to a philosophy, largely college dominated and 
dictated, which says in effect that the high-school 
program is well standardized to prepare for col- 
lege or for business; that, while it is free to all, it 
does not or cannot offer opportunity for all; that 
it is essentially a selective program, screening out 
those who cannot profit from its limited offerings 
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To date the limit of our concession to the needs 
of the great mass of youth who have stormed the 
portals of the American high school during the 
past two decades, has been to set up a threefold 
program which can be described briefly as follows: 

1. Courses preparatory to further educational or 
professional training. 

2. Courses preparatory to vocational activity in 
business (mainly stenographers in business offices ). 

3. Courses born more or less in desperation to 
occupy the time of the so-called “nonacademic” 
pupil who today makes up a full 50 per cent or 
more of our high-school enrollments. These courses 
have all too frequently served to perpetuate the 
ineffectiveness of the very group they aim to 
serve. 

We have recognized the fact of individual differ- 
ences and then attempted to escape from it by 
setting up certain, largely fictitious, “types” or 
“classes” of individuals and then somewhat half- 
heartedly we have developed programs to meet 
these “type” or “class” needs. 

The manufacturer of kid gloves in our story 
has a relatively simple problem. He can and does 
classify his raw material into two definite types 
or classes; namely, “firsts” or “seconds.” It can’t 
be done in education. The time has come when we 
must stop trying to do it. 


Hamden’s Opportunity 
The organization of the new Hamden High 
School offered a golden opportunity to break with 
tradition in secondary education and to make a 
direct frontal attack upon the problem of provid- 
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THE FLEXIBILITY OF THE ACADEMIC CLASSROOMS OF THE 


NECTICUT. IS VASTLY INCREASED BY THE 


HAMDEN HIGH SCHOOL, HAMDEN. CON- 


USE OF SLIDING DOORS BETWEEN ROOMS AND THE 


USE OF FURNITURE WHICH MAY BE EMPLOYED BOTH AS DESKS AND LECTURE-ROOM CHAIRS 


ing a high-school opportunity for all the children 
of high-school age in terms of the great diversity 
of needs, interests, and aptitudes which they pre- 
sent. Our task was essentially one of making 
Hamden education democratic in the very best 
sense and meaning of that much-abused te:m. 

Any other approach to the problem seemed to 
us essentia'ly un-American and undemocratic. I 
refer to oft-repeated assertions that high-school 
educational opportunity should not be offered to 
all; that tuition should be charged, or that so- 
called “fitness” examinations be set up; that the 
program should be made more rigid and el‘mina- 
tion more ruthless. 

In making such assertions or suggestions we are 
simply trying to dodge the facts of life as they 
are in America in 1936 and as they promise to be 
in the future. Some of these facts, briefly, are 
these: The percentage of all children 14 to 18 
years of age attending our high schools is fast 
approaching 100 per cent. Legislation is progres- 
sively raising the age of compulsory school attend- 
ance. Industry makes less and less of a demand 
for the hours of youth labor. The use of increas- 
ing leisure for all becomes a problem of major 
importance. Increasing complexity and pressure of 
social and economic problems call for greater and 
greater intelligence of leadership and of follower- 





The auditorium is treated formally in the Colonial style. 


The gymnasium, which is used for large groups, is supplementcd by exercise rooms on a level with the second floor 


ship. Life in America becomes even more and 
more an adventure. Ultimately it will be an ad- 
venture in education. 


A Statement of Purposes 


In setting up our programs, procedures, and op- 
portunities in the Hamden High School we have 
tried to recognize these facts and these issues. Our 
approach to every problem has been in terms of 
service to all pupils. Briefly, our purposes may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. To discover and to serve individual needs. 

2. To encourage some development of a wide 
range of abilities and interests — artistic, social, 
mechanical, economic, as well as academic. 

3. To give very definite encouragement to the 
discovery and development of special talents. 

4. To give emphasis in all of our procedures to 
the element of “learning” by pupils, rather than 
to “teaching” by teachers. To encourage and stim- 
ulate the growth of pupils in learning and think- 
ing independently. To develop, therefore, an at- 
mosphere and a spirit of activity rather than of 
passivity. Class attendance will, therefore, be less 
and less an occasion for “reciting” things “learned”’ 
out of a book. They will become more and more 
opportunities for group discussion of things dis- 
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covered; for working out problems together; for 
doing things as well as talking about them. 

5. To stimulate and encourage intelligent be- 
havior on the part of pupils by expecting it and 
recognizing it, and by placing upon them all of the 
responsibility which they can carry as they grow 
in power of self-discipline and maturity. 


First Steps 


In order that we might approach a realization 
of our purposes we have definitely attempted to 
do two important things: 

First, we have tried to bring together a staff of 
teachers who are well trained and sufficiently ex- 
perienced to give some assurance of professional 
competence. We have placed a premium in our 
selection upon qualities of originality, creative 
ability, balanced judgment, and independent think- 
ing. The staff has been challenged to co-operative 
endeavor in working out the many problems sug- 
gested by our statement of purposes. Their re- 
sponse during this period of preliminary organiza- 
tion has been the most thrilling experience which 
has come to us in nearly two decades of admin- 


‘istrative and supervisory service. Young enough, 


all of them, to have vision and enthusiasm and 
capacity for work, and old enough to maintain 
balance and preserve a sense of values. We look 
to them to furnish leadership and inspiration to 
adolescent youth in this community. We look to 
the citizens of Hamden and to the mothers and 
fathers of our students to give to these teachers 
the support and appreciation which are so essen- 
tial to the success of any such enterprise; remem- 
bering always that education is a co-operative re- 
sponsibility, a part of which only has been del- 
egated to the school. Home, school, and commun- 
ity must work hand in hand for the best results. 
The second thing which we have tried to do to 
help make our purposes effective, is to provide 
the necessary tools for pupils and teachers. In 
setting up the equipment we have stressed three 
things; flexibility, simplicity, durability. Class- 
room seating, for example, with its combination 
of conference tables and chairs, stresses informal- 
ity, opportunity for work, both individual and co- 
operative. Nothing but the best, and only that 
which can be used effectively, has been our watch- 
word. A library equipped for research, classrooms 
that will be workshops as well as forums for dis- 
cussion, laboratories, shops, stage, gymnasiums, all 
challenging youth to do something about it. 


The School Plant 


Colonial in style, modern in structure and ap- 
pointments, the Hamden High School is of fire- 
proof construction throughout. Containing 2,208,- 
956 cubic feet, it was built at a cost of 28 cents 
per cubic foot. The outstanding structural feature, 
which means most in the day-to-day use of the 
building, is the acoustical treatment of all cor- 
ridors and rooms. A happy throng of 1200 boys 
and girls move about, laugh, chat, and work with 
no more noise or confusion than is found in the 
well-ordered home. 





The space is also used for balcony seating during basketball games. 
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Top Left: Typical classroom fitted with tables and chairs. 


Top Right The cefeteria. ‘The serving room connected with the 


Middle Left: Typical classrooms fitted with deskor chairs. 
Lower Left: The general shop. 


No attempt will be made here to describe the 
detailed arrangements of corridors, rooms, and 
areas provided for the many types of activities 
that go on in this school. The photographs and 
diagrams tell this story better than paragraphs of 
text. We are interested here in the provisions 
which have been made for student activity. 

The main building with its three floors houses 
all classroom and laboratory facilities. The entire 
south side of the first floor is devoted to home- 
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cafeteria is entirely enclosed so that the latter may be used for large extracurricular groups. 
Middle Right: A physics laboratory. 


Lower Right: An art classroom. 


making and the arts. The two art rooms suggest 
in every detail of appointment and equipment the 
possibilities of beauty and utility in effective com- 
bination. Here are no serried rows of “art” tables 
with a teacher directing a group at work in unison. 
Instead, we find worktables and easels arranged 
in studio fashion. Groups and individuals will 
work at once in many mediums on varied projects 
Ingenious cabinets for storage and display, screens 
for background, hangings and decorations all to- 


gether summon students to the challenge of beauty 
of color and form in all departments of everyday 
living. 

Two rooms devoted to foods and clothing again 
carry their message of beauty. The foods labora- 
tory provides five unit kitchens, each with its 
range, cabinets, worktables and built-in sink, done 
in metal, finished in ivory and stainless steel, 
clean, beautiful, and efficient. 

Adjacent to these rooms we find space for a 
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nursery school and open-air terrace for training in 
child care. From here through a short corridor we 
enter a model apartment with its opportunity to 
learn much of home management, meal prepara- 
tion and service, entertaining, formal and informal; 
a social center in which is brought together all 
that is learned in foods, clothing, decoration, and 
management. 


Typical Rooms 

Now let us move on to visit one of the many 
typical classrooms to be found on all three floors. 
Light and ventilation are all well controlled 
through large windows equipped with venetian 
blinds. These, superior to the conventional shades, 
admit all the light without glare. Here again we 
note the absence of rows of desks and seats 
screwed to the floor. Instead, we find sturdy con- 
ference tables, usually eight in number, arranged 
in many ways, dependent upon the kind of ac- 
tivity that goes on. 

The U or hollow-square formation seems most 
popular. Flexibility, ease of movement, informal- 
ity, all are served as students and teachers work 
together. These rooms are workrooms rather than 
recitation halls. 

On the second floor, serving groups working in 
English, languages, the social studies and the sci- 
ences, we find a large and well-furnished library. 
This room accommodates 125 students comfort- 
ably. Workrooms and conference rooms complete 
the unit. 

On this same floor we find two study halls, 
doubled in size through the use of folding parti- 
tions. One of these has been equipped with the 
ingenious Deskor Chair. Here 80 pupils find desk 
space for study. Here also with quick adjustment 
we can seat 160 on auditorium chairs, for glees 
and choruses, small meetings, etc. Close the fold- 
ing partitions and we have two conventional class- 
rooms. Here we have flexibility with a capital F. 

On the third floor we find the science labora- 
tories, well equipped for experiment and lecture. 
Here also are housed the commercial-education ac- 
tivities, typing, bookkeeping, banking, office prac- 
tice, all equipped for work in the same spirit of 
informality and flexibility. 

The Rear Wing 

Moving downstairs again, we come to the main 
lobby. This lobby extending from building entrance 
to auditorium will soon carry on its walls, beauti- 
ful murals depicting episodes in the history of 
Hamden. 

The auditorium, seating nearly 1200, with its 
balcony and sloping floor to stage, is effective in 
its simplicity and beauty. 

We reach the rear wing of the building througk 
ramped passages on either side of the auditorium. 
Here we find at the southern end a spacious cafe- 
teria dining room with accommodation for 500 
students. Shut off by doors from the service coun- 
ter and kitchen, this room is used for study dur- 
ing all periods before and after lunch. The kitchen 
and service unit is well equipped for feeding all 
students in three lunch periods. All working sur- 
faces are finished in monel or stainless steel. The 
most modern equipment is provided for all opera- 
tions incident to food preparation and service. 
Coming back to the center of the rear wing we 
find two large gymnasiums separated by a folding 
partition. Spacious galleries may be inclosed with 
folding doors for corrective gymnastics, social 
dancing, band practice, or may be thrown open to 
spectators when exhibitions are held on the gym 
floor. Adjacent to these galleries on either side 
are ample facilities for locker rooms and showers 

In the north portion of the rear wing we find 
the shop facilities. These are housed in a large, 
well-lighted area partitioned off into three units, 
housing equipment for mechanical drawing, wood- 
work, metal, automobile, and electrical work. Fin- 
ishing rooms and toolrooms complete the picture. 

We should mention also the individual steel 
lockers for students, built in on both sides of the 
main corridors on all floors. Flush with walls and 
ventilated, they provide ample facilities for all 
students. Contents are protected by combination 
locks. 

In this description of the school plant we have 
mentioned only the high spots of arrangement and 
appointment. The complete picture can be had 
only through a visit to the building. Registration 
and student guide service is at the disposal of all 
visitors. We welcome your interest and are happy 
to extend our hospitality. 
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What School Boards Should Demand 
of Teachers’ Colleges 


Dr. C. E. Hagie’ 


Under the traditional American form of 
government society depends upon its elected 
representatives to provide just, sane, and ade- 
quate laws under which our civilization may 
go forward. Occasionally the American people 
allow, for a short time only, some ward boss 
or headstrong governor or president to lead 
them around by the ears and tell them arbi- 
trarily what they must do regardless of the 
constitutional laws of American Democracy. 
Always, in the long run, the elected represen- 
tatives of the people have insisted upon and 
got what they consider to be for the best 
interests of the American people. Our remark- 
able progress in education during the past hun- 
dred and fifty years is the finest tribute possible 
to the intelligence and courage of the men and 
women elected by the thousands of communi- 
ties throughout our land to determine the 
course of education as members of local school 
boards. 

Without minimizing the importance of the 
work done by educational associations, PTA’s, 
state departments of education, professional 
school administrators, and teachers colleges, 
the key position in all educational progress is 
held by the school-board members who deter- 
mine the policy and supply the authority for 
everything that is done in the name of educa- 
tion in America. Membership on a public-school 
board in the United States is the greatest trust 
that any community can confer upon its most 
public spirited citizens. And, likewise, such 
membership offers the greatest challenge that 
can come to the individual for it carries with 
it the shaping of American culture, for no one 
knows how far into the future. Civilizations 
rise and fall as a result of the philosophies 
perpetuated and promulgated through their 
educational systems. 

For nearly thirty years I have participated 
in the activities of educational associations in 
their attempts to influence educational legisla- 
tion, sometimes unquestionably for the better 
—and sometimes, as I have thought, through 
selfish motives, for the worse. I have reached 
this conclusion that their direct efforts have 
had very, very little effect upon the course of 
educational events, whereas their indirect in- 
fluence may have been tremendous. 


Getting Educational Legislation 


In the matter of getting educational legisla- 
tion enacted, I should expect much more from 
the active support of a dozen prominent school- 
board members of the state than from all the 
memorializing, petitioning, and lobbying by a 
paid representative or interested parties, repre- 
senting the organized teachers of my state. It 
seems logical to me that if we, as teachers and 
administrators, can’t sell our ideas of what we 
think education should be, to our local school 
boards who are interested in education, that 
we have either fallen down miserably on the 
job or that what we have been advocating needs 
re-examination. 

Some of my profession may profess to marvel 
that teachers as a class have not been accorded 
more consideration by the public generally than 
they have — that they do not enjoy more social 
and political prestige. I am inclined sometimes 
to marvel that they enjoy as much prestige as 
they do, everything considered. Our laws make 
it possible for almost anyone to get a certificate 
to teach. A lot of the least ambitious drift into 
teaching rather automatically. It requires less 
preparation, usually, than any other calling 


Superintendent of Schools, Aurora, Illinois. 


that even borders on “professionalism,” and the 
college graduate who is below par for the other 
intellectual callings is looked upon in many 
quarters as preferred stock as a teacher because 
of the four years of schooling above high school. 
We seem to take for granted in America that 
teaching is just a convenient parking place be- 
tween school and matrimony; a philosophy 
that would not be tolerated on the other side 
of the Atlantic and should not be tolerated by 
any society interested in its own advancement. 
Then, too, if young persons of either sex can’t 
get into the liberal-arts colleges or can’t make 
a “go of it” at the university, they are usually 
welcome at the normal school or teachers 
college. 


Responsibility of School Boards 

Who is to blame for the condition that now 
exists? Certainly the teacher is not, for she has 
met all the requirements that have been laid 
down for certification. Who then should be 
shouldered with the blame for this notorious 
condition? I realize that school boards are very 
reluctant to assume any responsibility for the 
situation, and I know that 90 per cent of you 
will insist upon employing only the very best 
teachers available, without regard to race, reli- 
gion, or political considerations. However, you 
must concede that you are the regularly chosen 
guardians of free, tax-supported public educa- 
tion in your community and in your state. If 
you accept this position, it follows that you 
are also the only ones whose real business it is 
to see to it that pressure is brought to bear 
for the enactment of state and national laws 
which will safeguard and promote the welfare 
of education. If you believe it to be true, as 
I contend that it is, that the individual teacher 
is the all-important factor in the educative 
process, then it is your business to agitate 
within your community and your state for laws 
that will guarantee the availability of better 
and more permanent teachers. 

Leading countries of Europe long since rec- 
ognized that those who were to be prepared as 
teachers must be carefully selected by the state 
for that particular purpose and assured tenure 
against petty individual prejudices. Some have 
gone so far as to bear, at state expense, all the 
costs involved in the education of those selected 
to be prepared for teaching, requiring in return 
only the pledge to give at least ten years to 
the service of the state as teachers. 

Is there any reason why the guardians of 
American education should not make specific 
demands of state university departments of 
education, state teachers colleges, and state 
normal schools that they prepare teachers in 
such numbers only as are likely to be placed 
and that they set up some selective process to 
guarantee that only the very highest type of 
young persons can gain admission? Of course 
such a practice would close down some of our 
surplus normal schools or necessitate their con- 
version into junior colleges, insane asylums, 
hospitals, or other agencies of public use which 
should result in additional blessings to society. 


How to Get Better Teachers 


Having supplemented a public-school super- 
intendent’s career with eight years devoted to 
state-teachers-college work, I have been stim- 
ulated to do a great deal of thinking on this 
problem of. how to get better teachers for the 
children. A couple of years ago I published, 
through the United States Office of Education, 
under the title, Selective Admission to Teacher 
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JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


President, California School Trustees 
Association, Oakland, California 


President Allen, of the California School Trus- 
tees Association, has long been a figure of impor- 
tance in school affairs in northern California. 
Born in Oakland in 1899, his entire life has been 
spent in that community. Upon completion of 
schoolwork in Oakland, he entered the University 
of California where he obtained his A.B. degree 
in 1920, and later graduated from the School of 
Law. He immediately began the practice of law 
in Oakland. In this, he followed in the footsteps 
of his father, Judge J. J. Allen, who was for many 
years district attorney of Alameda County. 

In 1923, Mr. Allen was elected a member of the 
board of education of Oakland, a city of some 
300,000 inhabitants. He has served continuously 
on this board since that time, and was for four 
years its president. These years have seen rapid 
growth in school population, necessitating the fre- 
quent remodeling of buildings, and the addition 
of many new buildings, in all of which activity 
Mr. Allen has taken an active part. His broad 
civic-mindedness is attested by his membership in 
the several local fraternal and civic organizations. 

John Allen commands the confidence of citizens 
as well as school people, and is a convincing public 
speaker. Kindly, generous, and broad-minded, he 
is always at the service of the citizens in his com- 
munity. 





Preparation, the results of a nation-wide survey 
to ascertain just what was being done to actu- 
ally select a high type of individuals to educate 
for the teaching profession. -I found only three 
institutions that seemed to be making a really 
conscientious effort to admit only the most 
desirable young people, measured by the quali- 
ties which most of us assume to be necessary 
in superior teachers. It is a tragedy that most 
of those responsible for the policies of our state 
teachers colleges are more interested in count- 
ing students’ noses for statistics to present 
periodically to their legislature than in safe- 
guarding our children through their teachers. 
Many of them frankly admit the fact. For this 
reason it would seem that the elected guardians 
of public education must take the lead in 
destroying the time-honored practice of drag- 
netting for students by the “teacher-factories.”’ 
If my recommendations were to be followed 
out, it would involve two things. First, it would 
be necessary to determine, approximately, the 
number of new recruits that would be needed 
annually (not a difficult thing to do), then 
enforce a limitation on enrollments, not per- 
mitting other than state agencies to prepare 
certificated teachers. Second, it would be neces- 
sary to set up machinery for the selection of 
the students to be admitted for educating as 
teachers. I am convinced as a result of my 
study that this could best be done by requiring 
in every high school that students be rated on 
personality factors as well as scholarship, for 
it is generally agreed that success in teaching 
is very largely a matter of personality. 
(Concluded on Page 80) 
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Supervised School Study vs. Home Study 


W. E. Rosenstengel, Ph.D.,' and Charles Turner, B.S.” 


In spite of the fact that extensive attention 
has been given during the past few years to 
the problem of home study, scarcely any effort 
has been made to determine the extent to 
which achievement in subject matter is de- 
pendent upon home study. An effort made in 
one of the Birmingham, Alabama, elementary 
schools to measure the value of home study 
has resulted in the following statement: “In 
terms of the data in this study, it seems there 
is nothing to be gained, by way of achievement 
in requiring elementary school pupils to study 
at home.’* 

During the past year an interesting experi- 
ment was carried on in the Columbia, Missouri, 
elementary schools, which brought to light a 
few interesting facts concerning the ever-pres- 
ent problem, “Shall Elementary Pupils be Re- 
quired to do Homework?” 

The purpose of the study was to ascertain 
the difference in achievement of pupils of like 


1Superintendent of Schools, Columbia, Missouri. 

2 Rotating Teacher, Columbia, Missouri. 

Cooke, D. H., and Brown, G. B., “‘“Home Study Has Many 
Angles,’’ Journal of Education, October 7, 1935, pp. 409-410. 









TABLE I 


The List of Students with Index Numbers and 
the Scores Made on Unit Tests and Gains on Each 
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ability when one group was taught by the 
supervised-study method and the other group 
was expected to make some preparation at 
home. A control group of 26 pupils of the 
sixth grade were paired with an experimental 
group of like ability. Chronological age, men- 
tal age, and educational age were considered 
in making the pairings. An index number was 
found for each pupil by dividing the sum of 
his mental age and educational age by 2 and 
dividing this quotient by his chronological age. 
In most cases the indices of pupils paired were 
identical, and in no case were there more than 
a three-point difference in the indices. 

The mental ages of the pupils were measured 
by the Detroit Alpha Intelligence Test and the 
educational ages were measured by the Mod- 
ern Achievement Test. Both groups were taught 
by the same teacher. The subject matter was 
two units of health work. The tests, one for 
each unit, used for measuring the results were 
teacher-made objective tests. The tests were 
administered at the beginning and the end of 
each unit; that is, test number one for unit 
one was administered to both groups as a pre- 
test to unit one and administered again to both 
groups at the completion of the unit of work 
as the final check-up. In like manner, test num- 
ber two was administered to both groups as a 
pretest and a final check-up. 

After the pretest was given, the assignment 
was made. Guide questions and activities were 
given to each individual of both groups for the 
unit of work. The control group (the group 
which did homework) had the same length of 
recitation or class period as the experimental 
group (the group which did no homework). 
The experimental group had a 15-minute 
supervised study period at school which the 
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control group did not have. The control group 
was to do this work at home. The major part 
of the recitation or class periods for both 
groups was used for discussion, activities (per- 
forming health exercises), and oral reviews. 
The teacher endeavored to handle both groups 
alike with the exception of the supervised- 
study period for the experimental group and 
the homework for the control group. The ex- 
perimental group had the same work to do in 
the supervised-study period as the control 
group had to do at home. No accurate check-up 
was made upon the amount of time the con- 
trol group studied at home. It is known, how- 
ever, that much homework was attempted and 
completed by the group as certain written 
projects were turned to the teacher by the 
pupils. 

Table I shows the different pairs of students, 
their indices and the scores made by the dif- 
ferent individuals on the pretest and final 
check-up test over each unit. In the column 
headed “‘total gains” is shown the total amount 
gained by each student on the two tests. 

There was a possible score of 50 points on 
the test for unit one and 35 points on the test 
for unit two, or a total of 85 possible points 
on the two tests. No student made a perfect 
score on either test. 

The sum of the points made by the control 
group on the two pretests was 865, and the 
same group made a total of 1,547 points on 
the final check-up tests. This made a gain of 
682 points or 30.8 per cent. The experimental 
group made a total of 795 on the pretests and 
1,660 points on the check-up test, a gain of 
865 points or 39.2 per cent. 

The median gain on both tests by the con- 
trol group was 26.5 and 36.5 for the experi- 
mental group. The average gain made by the 
control group was 26.2 while the experimental 
group made an average gain of 33.3. 


Conclusion 


1. The experimental group (the group which 
did no homework) made a greater average gain 
on the two units of work than the control 
group (the group which did homework). The 
experimental group averaged 7.1 points or 8.6 
per cent more gain than the control group. 

2. The results from this experiment would 
tend to indicate that elementary students would 
profit more by having supervised study than 
doing homework and no supervised study. 


The Trustee Looks at the Administrator 
Ada M. Patten’ 


While it may seem true on the surface of things 
that there are thousands of well-qualified men and 
women in the teaching profession who are unem- 
ployed, from the trustees’ standpoint, to find just 
the right individual for a certain position is not 
the simple matter it may seem. 

In this day when we have become conscious that 
the child learns nearly as much by example as by 
precept, and when we have come to realize the 
momentous influence the teacher wields in shap- 
ing the life of the child, we expect a great deal 
more from the teacher than just the ability to im- 
part factual knowledge. This may seem a big or- 
der, but it must follow, then, that these new 
demands will eventually elevate the teaching pro- 
fession to a still higher plane of human achieve- 
ment. In the new code of things, the teacher 
should be what we expect the child to become. Is 
it surprising, then, that there are too few “good” 
teachers to go around, and that hiring a teacher 
or administrator is an arduous task which is not 
simplified but only complicated by the abundance 
of applicants. 


1Clerk and member of the Board of Education, Orcutt, Calif., 
Union School District. 


’ 


Just what does a trustee look for in a teacher 
or an administrator? Some insight into the answer 
to this question may be given by relating the ex- 
periences of a Union school board composed of 
five members (of which the writer is one) in hir- 
ing a principal. 

Picking a Man 

Bona fide credentials, of course, must receive 
first consideration. In this respect it does not al- 
ways follow that the best-recommended applicant 
secure the position. In one case we received such 
outstanding papers regarding one young man that 
we agreed at once that a man of his ability would 
not long remain in a country community. I sup- 
pose that back of this was the feeling that this un- 
usual applicant would use the position we had to 
offer only as a temporary steppingstone to some- 
thing he considered higher. 

“Personality,” whatever that term implies, no 
doubt plays a large part in the selection of a can- 
didate. One applicant, a physically fine specimen 
of young manhood, came well recommended, but 
the members of the board unanimously agreed that 
he had no “personality.” In this case there seemed 
to be a lack of initiative or “wide-awakeness.” He 
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did not seem the kind of person who could inspire 
his teachers to enthusiastic performance of their 
work. 

It is difficult not to relegate some of the appli- 
cants into classes or types. There was one chap 
whom we promptly dubbed the “salesman.” He 
carried with him a long printed list of his qualifica- 
tions topped with a very smart photograph of 
himself. We all agreed that as a salesman he, no 
doubt, would be a huge success, but we were not 
looking for a salesman. 

The “professional” type is one that the trustee 
usually avoids. This is the highly polished indi- 
vidual who feels that his diploma has made him 
a member of a sacred order set apart from all 
others and should therefore receive due homage. 
The trustee, at least, has learned that success in 
teaching is something that follows in the path of 
service, and that there is little serving to be done 
up in the intellectual clouds when you are deal- 
ing with present-day youngsters. However, this 
class of person is rare in our age of keen 
competition. 


The Patronizing Candidate 


This same competition, however, sometimes tips 
the scales in the opposite direction and subjects 
the interviewer to certain artifices resorted to by 
the applicant who is overeager to make a good 
impression. One young man, who had evidently 
seen a great deal of the world, felt that he was 
dealing with small-town people and so wanted to 
impress them with the fact that he could come 
down to their level, a very laudable desire if not 
overdone. This young man’s technique was to dash 
out to the garage or wherever the board member 
happened to be and to heartily shake his hand 
convincingly explaining that next to teaching or 
administrating schools there was nothing the can- 
didate would rather be doing than repairing auto- 
mobiles. Which perhaps might tempt an employer 
to feel that such a handy man would be good to 
have around, but again a trustee does not hire a 
mechanic when in need of an administrator. 

There is one thing that is very difficult for the 
applicant to conceal from the experienced inter- 
viewer, whatever his verbal protestations might be. 
That is whether or not he has a natural love for 
children, an important qualification. lacking which 
no man or woman should ever aspire to success 
in the tgaching profession. 

This hiring problem, however taxing, is not 
without its humorous side. Once, with credentials 
sent from the registrar’s office, came a note not 
intended for the school board. It read something 
like this: “Dear Registrar: I hear that 
district is to hire a principal. I sure need the job. 
Make my recommendations as strong as you can.” 

Another time, we received a wire from an appli- 
cant some two hundred miles distant, stating that 
if we would guarantee a refund of money spent 
for mileage he would come to interview the board. 

The selection of a candidate, however, is a seri- 
ous business. No normal person who has spent the 
day interviewing many earnest, eager, and in a 
certain sense well-qualified men and women can 
help but feel more than a little heartache that 
there are not sufficient positions to go around. 
Undoubtedly many worthy teachers and adminis- 
trators are out of employment through no fault 
of their own. 

Here, let me say, that school trustees dislike to 
hire a man or woman who has left another school 
because of some disagreement. They figure, per- 
haps a bit severely, that it takes two to create a 
situation which results in personal feelings be- 
tween employer and employee. Not necessarily im- 
plying that the employer is always right, but a 
professional man’s best weapon against the small 
frictions that inevitably arise in human relation- 
ship, is his ability to hold no malice. This some- 
times is bitter medicine, but it pays. 





The Final Choice 


It must be admitted that the personal tastes of 
the individual members of the school board also 
figure in the appointment of a new member of 
the school staff. 

In our selection of a principal we finally boiled 
the matter down to two candidates, both appar- 
ently fine men. One was a dignified, scholarly, 
middle-aged man and the other I shall term a “go- 
getter,” a peppy young man with rather definite 
ideas about how a school should be governed. 
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When the time came for voting, two board mem- 
bers cast their ballots for one candidate and two 
for the other. The fifth member seeing that the 
others were evenly and firmly divided refused to 
vote. The meeting was adjourned without an 
appointment. 

A week later we met again, and at the sugges- 
tion of the senior member of the board, seeing 
that no compromise was possible, we cast out 
the first two men and again picked up the applica- 
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tion of the man who held third place on the list, 
the man who perhaps had unconsciously impressed 
us more favorably than any of the other fifty 
applicants. He was a man of 34, with a good 
scholastic record, not at all spectacular, and‘ was 
what I term “just an ordinary human being.” He 
had an innate love for children, and a mind open 
to the forward movement in educational fields. He 
was unanimously elected, and we have not been 
sorry. 


The School Janitor and His Work 


Alice C. Fuller 


When a superintendent, or principal, is engaged 
for a school of any appreciable size, the school 
board naturally delegates to him the responsibility 
of overseeing the housekeeping of the building, and 
in a general way at least, the responsibility of su- 
pervising the work of the janitor or janitors. As 
some superintendents and principals have a some- 
what hazy notion of what a good janitor should 
be required to do, as well as of what may be ex- 
pected in the way of good school housekeeping 
standards, the results are sometimes otherwise than 
could be desired. 

Janitors are human, and it is quite to be ex- 
pected that they will work along lines of least re- 
sistance. Good results are only obtainable when 
they have a standard of service to live up to, and 
when they are given definite instructions for the 
daily and weekly routine of cleaning, etc. 

In a western city a dissatisfied board member 
decided to make out a schedule for the janitor 
just as she would make out one for a housemaid. 
All the janitors were asked to observe the sched- 
ule, and the results were good beyond belief. Only 
one janitor rebelled. He was one of those whose 
attitude toward his work had made the board mem- 
ber realize that a definite plan was necessary. He 
didn’t propose to follow any silly plan that some 
women worked out just to keep him working all 
the time. Women weren’t janitors, and they didn’t 
know anything about janitor work anyhow. 

The remainder of the board stood solidly back 
of the plan of the woman member which they had 
approved. Mr. Janitor was given his choice to 
follow the plan outlined, or he could quit. So sure 
was he that he would be recalled on his own 
terms, because no other self-respecting janitor 
would accept the job under the circumstances, that 
he quit. But another man was willing to do the 
work the way the board wanted it done, was en- 
gaged, and is after three years still employed in 
the same school. The schedule follows: 


DAILY WORK: 


I. Sweeping: 
a) Inside of building: 
1. All floors , 
2. Under teachers’ desks 
3. Under radiators 
5) Out of doors: 
1. Steps, porches, railings, walks 
c) Rugs, mats, etc. 


Il. Washing and Scrubbing: 
a) Toilet floors 
6) Washbasins 
c) Stools and urinals 
d) Drinking fountains 
e) Lunch tables and benches 
f) Bannisters (with damp cloth) 


Ill. Dusting: 
a) Students’ desks 
5) Teachers’ desks 
c) Tables 
d) Woodwork 
e) Chalk troughs 
f) Erasers (after erasing boards thoroughly) 
g) Piano 
h) Casts and cases 
#) Chairs 
j) Radiators 
k) Shelves 
1) Laboratory equipment 


IV. Ventilation: 
a) Toilets 
6) Classrooms 
c) Halls, etc. 
V. Temperatures: 


a) Have rooms at desired temperature at 8 a.m. 
6) Same maintained until 5 p.m., or as long as work is going 
on 


VI. Janitor’s Personal Habits: 


a) Tidy appearance 
6) Courteous and helpful to all 


WEEKLY WORK: 


I. Washing: 
a) Glass in doors, twice each week 
6) Glass in windows 
c) Mirrors 
d) Glass in cupboards 
II. Mopping and scrubbing: 
a) Toilet floors 
6) Kindergarten floors ’ 
c) Cement floors 
Ill. Temperatures: 
a) Building heated sufficiently over week-ends to insure proper 
temperature Monday morning 
IV. Special: 
a) Blackboards thoroughly cleaned 
6) Erasers thoroughly cleaned 
c) Inkwells cleaned and filled 
V. Dusting: 
a) Woodwork 
6) Doors 
c) Window casing and baseboards 
VI. Tidying: 
a) Storerooms: 
1. Wiping up floors 
2. Dusting shelves 
3. Straightening disarranged materials, etc. 
VII. Cleaning (indoors): 
a) Furnace room 
VIII. Cleaning (out of doors) 
a) School grounds 


MONTHLY WORK: 


I. Mopping and Washing (or oiling): 
a) Corridors 
6) Stairs 
c) Desktops (furniture polish) 
d) Railings on bannisters 
e) Window sills 
f) Wastepaper baskets 
g) Transoms 


’ACATION WORK: 


— 


Washing and cleaning: 

a) Brass and glass fixtures 

56) Pictures 

c) Floors — extra cleaning and treating 

d) All woodwork and furniture — thoroughly cleaned 

e) All windows and skylights — inside and out (four times 
a year— summer vacation, October, Christmas holidays, 
spring vacation) 

f) Radiators — four times yearly, as above 

g) Walls and ceilings — summer vacation 


The schedule was posted in the hall of the school 
building. Any teacher having a complaint to make 
on the way the work of her department had been 
done, had merely to make a check mark in spaces 
provided for this purpose, and add the number of 
her room. Either the janitor or the principal of 
the building could inquire about the complaint 
without having any disturbances made about it. 

If there were too frequent complaints, the prin- 
cipal was required to make a report to the board. 
But with a definite schedule and a willing and 
conscientious janitor in each building, this neces- 
sity never arose. 

In the above schedule, there seems to be plenty 
of work to keep the janitor busy, but there is 
nothing unreasonable in the requirements, and if 
he is a full-time janitor, paid by the month or 
year, he is expected to put in all the time neces- 
sary to keep his plant in the best of condition. 


Misfits in High School 


It is not kindness to keep boys and girls uselessly 
at school when they would be usefully employed in 
industries for which they are suitable. Work also is 
education and, in such cases, it is often the best 
education. 

The elimination of these misfits would relieve the 
situation in the high schools; the curriculum could 
be restored to what it should be, and credits could be 
reserved for those who have really earned them. 
Among the applicants for college, a much higher 
standard of preparation would be generally possible. 
— John L. Tildsley, N. Y. 
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Maintaining Administrative Precedents 


HE difficult times through which the schools have been going 
7 during the past five years have afforded endless opportunitie: 
for letting go of well-considered principles and practices in school 
administration. 

It has been extremely easy, when no public body was certain of 
its economic position, to circumscribe the powers of the superintend- 
ent of schools and of the school-business executives, or at least to 
infringe upon them in important professional and technical matters. 
Even where great care and prudence have been exercised, the ad- 
vances which had been made since the nineties for the improvement 
of the professional administration of the schools have been broken 
down in some respect by inconsiderate acts dictated by the “emer- 
gency.” Mayors and city councils have been allowed to interfere in 
school affairs, and pressure groups of citizens have been listened to 
in overlooking rules and regulations and even in voting on non- 
emergency current matters. Hardly a city. can be found in which the 
school boards have not broken down at least some of the practices 
of administration built up on carefully considered experience and 
thoroughly tested principles. 

The employment of teachers is typical of the breakdown which 
has occurred in some cities in the proper relations of school boards 
and their executives. Even though there have been available great 
numbers of trained and experienced candidates, there has been an 
enormous increase in the practice of hiring young and inexperienced 
local girls on the recommendation of friends and influential individ- 
uals. All this has happened in spite of the increased difficulties of 
teaching due to the lengthened school day and shortened school 
terms, and the increase in sizes of classes. 

What has just been said about employment of teachers applies 
also to breakdowns in business methods of school districts — the 
employment of architects through favoritism, interference in budget- 
making, lowered standards in the selection and purchase of text- 
books, and equipment, etc. 

The fact that we are in a depression and are unable to continue 
the liberal post-war expenditures for school purposes does not mean 
that the board-of-education member is any more competent to judge 
in professional matters than he ever was. It is here distinctly the 
job of the superintendent of schools to insist upon his prerogatives 
and to fight for the maintenance of proved procedures and tech- 
niques in all professional and business matters which come before 
the boards. If costs must still be cut it is distinctly the superin- 
tendent’s job to recommend to the board the modifications which 
are necessary in order to bring expenditures within income. And it 
is more than ever the duty of the board of education to insist that 
the superintendent shall justify fully to the reasonable and reason- 
ing membership of the board his proposals for maintaining and ex- 
panding programs, for budgets and salary schedules, etc., to the end 
that the schools will provide for the children a well-balanced educa- 
tion and the essential values for which the schools should stand. 

There is hardly a school system in which economic conditions 
have not improved to the point that emergency measures should be 
scrapped for well-considered progress in education. There is not now 
any excuse — and there never was in the darkest days of ’32 and 
’°33 —for permitting individual school-board members, city officials, 
or pressure groups to interfere with the functions and duties of the 
professional superintendent or of his subordinates. More than ever, 
the board of education must limit itself and its administration acts 
to legal and well-tested methods, placing responsibilities and duties 
where they belong and insisting that every school officer shall come 
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through with greater efficiency than ever he did in the careless 
decade after the war. The board which sticks to policymaking and 
insists as it legally must upon passing intelligently upon all recom- 
mendations of its professional executives, will have its hands full. 
Nor will it be in danger uf becoming a rubber stamp. 


School Surveys and What Follows 


NNOUNCEMENTS have appeared in the public press that an 
A exhaustive survey of the schools of New York State is under 
way. Both the cost and the character of education offered in the 
schools of the state are coming under the cold scrutiny of experts. 
At least two years will be required to complete the study, and its 
expense to be met by a grant of the General Education Board, will 
run to $500,000. 

In comment upon the news reports the New York Sun in an edi- 
torial says: “It is a rare day that does not bring news of at least 
one survey affecting public education. Usually the reports are bound 
in thick volumes, placed on library shelves and promptly forgotten, 
while the conditions ‘surveyed’ continue as usual.” 

There can be no doubt that there is some truth in the statement 
here made. Many boards of education, actuated by the spirit of 
progress, have brought to their service a complete analysis of the 
school system over which they preside. In order to plan a program 
of any kind, either as to the enlargement or rehabilitation of the 
school plant, or departures in the instructional service, a survey 
becomes a most needful and serviceable instrument. 

A survey not only brings to the surface the weakness and short- 
comings which may attend a school system but may also bring into 
service comparative data and figures which provide new, close- and 
long-range aspects and viewpoints. It is sometimes well for school 
officials to see their own school system in the light of other systems. 
Comparisons are usually quite illuminating. 

The thought frequently advanced that reports on school surveys 
remain unheeded documents which are soon forgotten, is not alto- 
gether correct. There are surveys and surveys, conclusions and 
recommendations. While the studies may be exhaustive and the con- 
clusions illuminating, it does not always follow that all of the 
recommendations are either practical, feasible, or wise. Again, local 
conditions may make it impossible to carry out the several Sugges- 
tions which have been advanced. 

The approach to’a comprehensive survey of a school system in- 
dicates a readiness to face the revelations which may result in un- 
pleasantries and criticism. Sometimes a report is surcharged with 
trouble. But no survey is undertaken without the determination to 
profit thereby. Once a survey report is before the school authorities 
it remains to carry out the recommendations contained therein, 
providing these are practical and feasible, and come within the range 
of hard sense and sound judgment. 


Executive Board-of-Education Sessions 


yi HE question of executive sessions, as applied to boards of edu- 
cation, has, in recent years, been subjected to considerable 
discussion. Sharp criticism has frequently been voiced by news- 
papers against a school body that have deemed it necessary to 
transact some of its business behind closed doors. At times, too, 
newly elected school-board members whose inexperience has not 
permitted them to reach conclusions from personal experience have 
argued against executive sessions. 

The question of open or closed sessions has recently come under 
discussion in Boston where the executive sessions or conferences of 
the school committee are held under the following rule: “Sessions 
of the school committee shall be open, but the school committee may 
at any time by a four-fifths vote, go into executive session. It shall, 
however, pass no votes in executive sessions.” The five members of 
the school committee, the superintendent of schools, the business 
manager and the secretary of the board attend these conferences. 

The proposal was made that rules be abolished, whereupon the 
Boston Herald held that any alteration of the rule would be unwise. 

“The public interest would not be advanced by such an alteration 
of the rules. At these conferences all manner of personal and petty 


‘matters as well as others of real magnitude come up for considera- 
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tion. Personalities of necessity are freely handled, involving teach- 
ers, pupils, parents, and sometimes others having no direct connec- 
tion with the schools. To admit the public to such meetings would 
stereotype them. To publish reports of them would cause any num- 
ber of ructions. 

“No such board can do all its business in public. Executive 
sessions are an almost universal rule with public boards because 
experience has taught that by this method things are better done. 
The school committee should stand by its decision to maintain the 
present practice.” 

The subject is an old one. It has been subjected to most exhaus- 
tive discussion. Where boards of education threw their doors wide 
open to both the public and the press, they soon learned that there 
are instances where common sense and expediency dictate execu- 
tive sessions. And a well-balanced, fearless board of education does 
not hesitate to close its doors when it is deemed wise to do so. 


Partisan Politics in School Administration 


HERE can be no doubt that the evil of political manipulation 
Tin the running of school affairs has largely subsided. In the 
main, the administrative bodies are created on nonpartisan lines, 
and even where party machinery is employed the schools are reason- 
ably free from party control. The average board of education ex- 
cludes partisanship in the administration of the school system. 

Occasionally, however, instances come to the surface which 
demonstrate that a school system may become the football of 
contending factors in the employment of service. The following 
editorial appeared recently in the Scranton (Pa.) Times: “Lamenta- 
tions heard now with regard to the action of the Democratic majority 
of the school board reminds that the bellow depends upon whose ox 
is gored. Over many years, during which time no Democrat could 
dynamite his way on to the maintenance crew of the school district 
and only a few with doubtful political records could get janitorships, 
there was no protest by the newspaper or ministerial critics who are 
now crying aloud about injection of partisanship into the affairs of 
our school system. If it is partisanship now to name some Democrats 
as members of the maintenance crew or to janitorship, why wasn’t it 
partisanship to name none but Republicans in the past to these 
same posts? Let us repeat what we said on several previous occa- 
sions — that all of those who were removed have themselves pri- 
marily to blame because of their political activity in the last elec- 
tion. . . . The result was not as they expected or hoped. Some have 


taken their medicine like men, admitting they bet on the wrong - 


horse. Others immediately ran to cover and are now crying for pro- 
tection and asking the very men whom they tried to crucify to 
save their jobs.” 

While the editor deals with the situation in a spirit of political 
sportsmanship, he fails to touch upon the serious import of the situ- 
ation. If the partisan line is drawn in the employment of the jani- 
torial service, how about the selection of the teaching force and 
those in directive charge of the educational labors of the school 
system? Are the interests of the school child, mental, moral, and 
physical, being subserved ? 

An outsider cannot well judge the ramifications to which political 
partisanship may enter. The fact that such partisanship is at all 
practiced implies an evil which ought to be eliminated wherever 
it may exist. 


Teachers’ Salary Schedules 


EACHERS’ organizations throughout the country are making a 

determined fight for the upward revision of salary schedules. 
Everywhere the thoughtless cry is heard for a return to the sched- 
ules of 1929. 

Boards of education and superintendents of schools will be quite 
remiss in their duty if they re-establish the schedules prevalent in 
1929 previous to the onset of the depression. Social and economic 
conditions have changed to such an extent that the old schedules 
are entirely outdated. Advances made in the training of teachers 
and newer conceptions concerning the entry and the continuance 
of teachers in service have so modified points of view that entirely 
new schedules are desirable. Recent scientific studies of schedules 
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and schedulemaking provide clear evidence that new bases for 
fixing minimum and maximum amounts and for advancing teachers 
through the several stages deserve to be taken into account in any 
setup which is scientifically defensible and educationally effective. 

The following eight principles of salary scheduling drawn up in 
1931 by the classroom teachers’ department of the N.E.A., provides 
the barest skeleton of norms in any schedulemaking program: 

1. The interests of teachers, pupils, and society should be safe- 
guarded. 

2. Salaries sheuld be related to appropriate standards of living 
for teachers. 

3. Salaries should be graduated from the minimum to the max- 
imum according to the teacher’s qualifications. 

4. The best measures of a teacher’s qualifications available at 
present are the amount and character of her training, and the num- 
ber of years of successful experience she has had. 

5. Persons in the same type of position should receive equal 
salaries for equivalent training and experience. 

6. The schedule should avoid overpaying beginning teachers at 
the expense of teachers with long records of successful experience. 

7. The incentive offered by increments in salary should be spread 
over a large proportion of the teaching career. 

8. The salary schedule should be sufficiently flexible to care for 
special cases of unusual merit. 

It is not unreasonable for boards of education to demand that 
any recommendations for revision of salary schedules presented by 
superintendents of schools, shall be recommended as a result of a 
specific study involving the local situation, the professional prepara- 
tion of the members of the staff, the financial and taxability of the 
school district, and the in-service training program which is being 
carried on. In addition, it is reasonable to expect that the superin- 
tendent will submit to the board a statement of his philosophy of 
schedulemaking, and that in addition, the local teachers shall have 
a full opportunity to be heard in the matter and to participate in 
the planning. The board of education which follows such a pro- 
cedure will have the assurance of a contented teaching staff and will 
distinctly stay within its financial ability to pay. 


State Versus Local Control of the Schools 


yim annual grist of state school legislation, which was per- 
ceptibly increased in volume in recent years, has included some 
extreme innovations and departures from common-sense principles 
in school administration. One evil tendency unquestionably is to be 
found in the increase of laws obliterating the lines between state 
and local control as applied to the large urban centers. 

Most of these laws have been inspired by groups and carried by 
group pressure. They have not always revealed their full import in 
the first reading, and only in the course of a year or two have they 
shown their lack of wisdom and the excessiveness of their control 
over local school affairs. Municipal authorities, patriotic societies, 
trade organizations, and even local teachers’ associations have been 
responsible for such legislation and have even been guilty of rather 
questionable methods in seeking enactments without affording the 
school boards a satisfactory opportunity to study the bills and to 
defend themselves against the mandatory character of the laws. 

It is quite true that the schools are primarily the concern of the 
state and are subject to the lawmaking wisdom of the legislature. 
But it is well to remember that any departure from the principle 
of uniformity and any mandatory laws which place the welfare of 
the children second to the wishes and interests of groups of citizens, 
manufacturers, and even teachers, are certain to involve elements of 
injustice which will injure the community and ultimately the state. 
Such laws are certain to be encroachments upon a fair balance be- 
tween state’s rights and the locality’s privilege to manage its schools 
at least to the extent of its needs and ability to pay. Home rule 
may have been abused in the past, but excessive state control, espe- 
cially when it enacts additional local tax burdens and circum- 
scribes the ordinary discretion of the school board in such matters 
as schoolhouse construction or teachers’ salaries, or allows of inter- 
ference from municipal authorities, is to be condemned as injurious 
to the schools. 
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The Superintendents Look Forward 


The St. Louis Convention, February 22-27 


In their programs and discussions, educational 
conventions have tended in recent years to reflect 
rather accurately general public interest in and 
anxiety about major social, economic, and even 
political problems in American life. The story of 
the war years, of the hectic decade which came 
to an end in the winter of 1929, and of the de- 
pression years, can all be read rather accurately 
between the lines of the reports of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. The recent convention 
at St. Louis is further evidence of the truth of 
these statements —the convention throbbed with 
the unrest and dissatisfaction of recent economic 
and social life; every day gave voice to new pro- 
posals for the betterment of the condition of the 
common man, for a new deal which is to make 
life happier and richer in democratic America. 

The meeting was large in point of attendance; 
the set program maintained a high level of interest 
in spite of the generalities of some of the session 
topics; the exhibits were the “best yet” for size 
and educational value; St. Louis was hospitable 
and quite adequate in housing and transportation; 
the official management was efficient. 


The Program 

Although the program was begun on Sunday 
with two sessions, the serious business was not 
undertaken until Monday morning, when Dr. John 
W. Withers paid a tribute to the late William T. 
Harris, who first earned his great reputation as 
an educator in the St. Louis schools. Harris’s 
philosophy has been discarded long ago, but the 
administrative structure which he built into the 
St. Louis schools still contributes to the high repu- 
tation of this city. Dr. John W. Studebaker’s 
rather conventional plea for perpetuating the 
ideals of democracy through education, and Dr. 
Payson Smith’s vigorous argument for profes- 
sional administrative policies like those of Horace 
Mann, won loud applause from the meeting. More 
permanent in its promise for the advance of edu- 
cation was the address of Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
who defined ten major issues of secondary educa- 
tion now before the school executives. These range 
from the ancient problem whether secondary edu- 
cation shall be free for all normal individuals, to 
the latest proposals for making the secondary 
school a rather independent institution contribut- 
ing to the unitary process of education. Dr. Briggs 
made a strong plea for long-term planning as the 
only salvation of the secondary school. 


The Group Debates 

A distinct experiment in program making was 
the series of group debates which took place in 
36 meetings and which brought forward discus- 
sions of 72 major topics in administration, organi- 
zation, finance, buildings and equipment, teaching 
methods, personnel, curriculum, and lay relations. 
It was distinctly noticeable that few of the de- 
baters attempted the unequivocal affirmative, or 
made a straightforward defense of the negative. 
The majority contented themselves with reading 
formal papers, mildly favoring a modified point 
of view for or against the problems under discus- 
sion. Thus, the section on School Architecture, 
participated in by Mr. William Lescaze and a 
speaker for the late Mr. William B. Ittner, took 
substantially the same point of view concerning 
the functional planning of school buildings. The 
only difference which could be discovered in the 
point of view was that the affirmative was critical 
of existing school buildings and indicated a lack 
of experience in school conditions, while the nega- 
tive showed that practical consideration of use 
and cost compel conservatism in functional plan- 
ning. Flexibility and wide utility cannot be 
achieved without sacrificing mere novelty and 
modernity. 


Federal Aid for Education 

The schoolmen of the country are extremely 
anxious for federal aid of education in the states 
and local communities. The three addresses pre- 
sented at the Monday evening session indicated, 
however, a diversity of opinion which promises 
little hope of effective action. Dr. Paul Mort 
argued bluntly for federal support without con- 
trol on the part of the National Government. He 





SUPT. A. L. THRELKELD 
Denver, Colorado. 
Newly Elected President of the Departmert of 
Superintendence, N. E. A. 


demanded an ultimate federal grant of $60 per 
pupil in the elementary schools, and $100 per 
pupil in the high schools, with a further distribu- 
tion of moneys to equalize the conditions in the 
poorer states. He argued that there is no necessity 
for any national control, and that the present lay 
and professional leadership in the states is ade- 
quate to administer such a simple minimum pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Charles H. Judd, of Chicago, argued that 
the entire educational situation should be given 
unprejudiced consideration before the schoolmen 
engage in a scramble for money from the federal 
treasury. He urged the dangers of a clash of in- 
terests between the Federal Government and the 
states, and argued that there is great danger of a 
blind distribution of spoils rather than an intelli- 
gent adjustment of the differences in economic 
conditions and educational needs. He urged ex- 
perimentation to discover the best methods of 
equalizing educational opportunities by the use 
of limited funds through the Office of Education. 
He argued strongly against the discrimination of 
certain groups of citizens because of race or color, 
and pointed out that Congress is not likely to 
abdicate its right of controlling the use of any 
moneys granted to the states. 

President L. D. Coffman, of the University of 
Minnesota, urged that the basis of federal support 
of the schools be found in the principles outlined 
by the National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion in 1931. In concluding his paper, however, 
he expressed some doubt that these principles can 
be put into effect at this time. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, with its laudable aims, is being adminis- 
tered in a questionable manner. “It is divorced 
from existing educational agencies and is admin- 
istered by persons who qualify because they belong 
to a particular political party, and is controlled 
by a central office which administers the policies 
for all states. All of these conditions certainly 
create a presumption in favor of the political 
dominance of the schools. It would be an easy 
step from this to a situation where the materials 
of instruction would be suggested, and then re- 
quired from Washington.” 


The Tuesday Meetings 

The Year Book of the Association was discussed in 
a jury panel on Tuesday morning. Nine prominent 
members of the Year Book Commission read _ brief 
essays touching some phase of the Year Book. The 
panel technique which is primarily intended to bring 
out conflicting points of view on a common problem, 
failed entirely to make this meeting interesting, or to 
indicate that any of the members hold differences of 
opinion concerning the social studies. Even Dr. George 
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Counts contented himself with pointing out mildly 
that collectivism of a type is growing in the United 
States and that there is a trend toward a new inte- 
gration of life which is advancing with the movement 
of technology in the realms of transportation, com- 
munication, exchange, and government. 

The general session on Tuesday evening represented 
an excursion on the part of the Department into the 
realm of present-day national politics. The representa- 
tives of the older parties, Governor Henry J. Allen, 
of Kansas, and Senator A. W. Barkley, of Kentucky, 
were disappointing because the significant philosophies 
for which the Democrats and Republicans stand, were 
forgotten in the discussion of practical politics. In 
contrast, Mr. Norman Thomas made an attractive 
statement of the aim, purpose and program of the 
Socialists for reforming the Constitution and the laws 
affecting industry, child labor, etc. Mr. Thomas 
steered clear of fundamental considerations of Marx- 
ian Socialism, and limited himself to present-day con- 
ditions and immediate reforms, and literally stole the 
meeting. It may be questioned whether the program 
contributed much to the solution of educational ad- 
ministrative problems. 


The Wednesday Program 

From the standpoint of interest, President Stod- 
dard scored a ten-strike on Wednesday morning in a 
class demonstration of the teaching of controversial 
subjects. Dr. Roy W. Hatch, of Upper Montclair, N. 
J., is a master teacher, and demonstrated his superior 
ability in handling a controversial subject in an in- 
spiring way. The recent Supreme Court decisions on 
the NRA, the AAA, and the TVA formed the basis 
of a class study of the Constitution. The powers of the 
Supreme Court, and the interpretation of laws from 
the standpoint of their constitutionality, as handled 
by Dr. Hatch, indicated that there could be no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the advisability of impartial 
handling of most controversial problems. Whether this 
technique can be applied under situations where a 
fundamental difference of opinion exists as to under- 
lying ethical principles is a question which the demon- 
stration left unanswered. The evaluation of the class 
from the standpoint of the layman was a vigorous 
paper in support of democracy and democratic in- 
stitutions by Rabbi A. H. Silver, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Arts in Education, Music, the Fine Arts, and 
Physical Education formed the subject matter of a 
meeting on Wednesday evening, in which Mr. C. L. 
Schrader, of Boston, Howard Hanson, of Rochester, 
and Dr. John L. Tildsley, of New York City, demon- 
strated that these former special studies have become 
integral parts of the American school program. 


The Thursday Meetings 

President Stoddard made a magnificent effort to 
prevent the program from tapering off in attention 
and interest, by placing his most attractive speakers 
on the platform Thursday morning and afternoon. 
Dr. A. G. Crane, of Wyoming, opened the morning 
session with a strong plea for the reform of the radio 
so that it may become an instrument of new power 
for social and educational welfare. He argued strongly 
against private and governmental monopoly and con- 
demned the advertising features which are now finding 
their way through the radio into the schools. Prof. 
K. F. Mather urged the extension of adult education 
as a means of personal and social adjustment that 
will overcome the unrest and the widespread philos- 
ophy of defeat which has been so prevalent since the 
onset of the depression. Individuals, as well as large 
social groups, are seeking escape from present realities. 
There need be no such escape if there is a wise adjust- 
ment of society to the individual, and of the individual 
to society, so that the individual may enjoy a measure 
of happiness and content. While the paper set up six 
valuable objectives for adult education, the author 
did not seem to point to any satisfaction which might 
be considered permanent or comparable in value to 
the spiritual objectives basic in a Christian philosophy 
of life. 

Centralization of Education 

The final speaker of the Thursday morning pro- 
gram, Dr. George D. Strayer, took for his topic, the 
significant topic of the “Promise of Democracy and 
the Performance of the Politicians” in the develop- 
ment of education. Centralized control of education, 
with Washington telling the local communities what 
to do, is no more an academic question, in Dr. 
Strayer’s opinion. 

“Control by the Federal Government is real,” he 
declared. “Does anyone believe that the employees 
of the Agricultural Extension Service are free to teach 
or to write critically about federal legislation relating 
to agriculture? Is it reasonable to suppose that those 
who are employed under the Smith-Hughes Act are as 
certainly developing their courses of study in the light 
of local needs as they would be if they were free from 
federal supervision? 

“Does anyone doubt the possibility of using the 
Agricultural Extension Service, the Smith-Hughes pro- 
gram, the CCC camps or the NEA for partisan‘ or 
class propaganda? 

(Concluded on Page 56) 
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HEALTH TEACHING 
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.. 68 there to stay! 


The success of your health program depends in 





large measure on pupils habitually doing what 
their lessons teach them is best for their health. 


When you seat them in the American Uni- 
versal Better-Sight Desk, you make it possible 
for them to sit naturally and continually as 
they should to protect their eyes and health. 
This is health teaching that is not left to 
chance... health teaching that is there to stay. 


Classroom posture posters and interesting pamphlets 


relating to healthful posture and eye - protection 
are available for teachers’ use. Address Dept. A.S.B.4 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 





The American Universal Better-Sight Desk 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 

ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL THERAPY 
OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
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@ Before this school installed a STANDARD Laboratory Voltage Distribution 
System in their physics and chemistry laboratories, one or two students performed 
experiments while the others were forced to watch. Now every student can perform 
the same experiment simultaneously or each may perform different demonstrations at 


the same time. 


Highly favorable comment from leading educa- 
tors has been bestowed on this System for the 
added interest and experience it lends to labora- 
tory work. 





Laboratory experimental distribution panel 
with motor generator set, storage battery 
and seconds beat clock installed in one 
cabinet. 


Convenient distribution of various voltages to 
tables and benches is made possible without use 
of portable batteries. Other features include per- 
fect contact jack construction, colored jacks for 
ready selection of various voltages, sectional bat- 
tery charging and convenient table receptacles— 
all STANDARD contributions for the benefit of 
science students and teachers alike. For full de- 
tails, write direct to 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 






















Springfield, Massachusetts 
Offices in Many Principal Cities 


'§ TA ND A RD sed Laboratory Voltage Distribution System 


ALSO EILEICTRIC TIME, 
SYSTEMS AND SOUND DISTRIBUTION EQUI 
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ACHIEVEMENT IN ADMINISTRATION 


As the result of a ten-year program, the board of 
trustees of the San Bruno Park, Calif., School District 
is now in a position to make additions to buildings 
and grounds on the pay-as-you-go plan. 

By careful administration and thoughtful budgetary 
procedure during the past decade the needs of the 
school district were held at the efficiency point, while 
the three outstanding bond issues were retired. The 
board of trustees plans to increase the areas of school 
sites immediately and to make additions to the pres- 
ent buildings. These expenditures are to be made from 
current income. 

The board of this school district is one of the first 
in this part of California to arrange its fiscal setup so 
as to eliminate the need for bond issues. What other 
school system can make a similar showing? 


STANDARDS FOR EMPLOYMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENT 


The board of education of Palo Alto, Calif., as a 
preliminary guide in the selection of a new superin- 
tendent of schools next June, has adopted a list of 
general specifications which candidates will be ex- 
pected to meet in order to merit further consideration. 
The preliminary standards are as follows: 

1. Age limits covering an approximate range of from 
35 to 50 years. 

2. Employed in an administrative position at pres- 
ent. 

3. Holder of an M. A. Degree, or better, from a 
recognized institution of learning, with special train- 
ing in school administration. 

4. Successful administrative 
date. 

5. Evidence of ability to carry forward the present 
curriculum revision program to successful conclusion. 

6. Successful experience in community relations and 
a building program. 

Under its program, the board will invite a limited 
number of universities to make recommendations, and 
in addition, a few of the successful school executives 
will be called upon for suggestions. The board will 


experience of recent 





FIRE ALARM 





then evaluate the credentials of the various candidates 
and will choose a small number for further and inten- 
sive study. Those whose names appear on the final 
list will be invited to appear before the board for in- 
terviewing. The board will conduct an independent 
investigation of the candidates who express an interest 
in the position, and will reach a decision promptly on 
the successful candidate. In its selection, the board 
will be actuated by one motive only, to find the right 
person, who promises to meet best the special con- 
ditions which exist in the schools and the community. 


NEW REPORT CARD 


A new type of report card is being tried out as an 
experiment in the Willard School, at Stamford, Conn., 
under the direction of Supt. Leon C. Staples. 

The new report card, which was prepared by Mr. 
Stewart M. Patterson, principal of the Willard School, 
and the members of the teaching staff, working in co- 
operation with Superintendent Staples, represents an 
abrupt breaking away from the alphabetical marking 
system. Under the plan, only two marks are given — 
a plus and a check. The plus represents satisfactory 
work; the check means that improvement or special 
attention is necessary. Standards of conduct and work 
have been set up under the headings of health, citizen- 
ship, work habits, physical education, art, music, 
arithmetic, penmanship, social studies, and spelling. 
The practicing of habits of safety is one of the health 
standards. This is the first time that pupils have been 
marked on this standard in their report cards. 

In the arrangement of details in connection with the 
use of the cards in the schools, the members of the 
school administrative staff worked in close co-opera- 
tion with the parent-teacher association. 


STUDENT COUNCIL ESTABLISHED AT 
BATESVILLE, ARKANSAS 


The student council at Batesville, Ark., which has 
been in operation for the past two years, was organ- 
ized to promote school spirit, to look after the general 
welfare of the school system, and to foster the senti- 
ment for law and order in the school. 

The Council was organized in the fall of the school 
year 1933 with an initial membership of eleven, com- 
prising two members elected from each of the four 
higher grades, two from the lower grades, and a presi- 
dent selected by the senior class. The membership has 
been increased during the two-year period to seven- 
teen, with three elected from each of the four higher 
grades, and two from each of the lower grades. Time 
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out of the regular school schedule, approximately 
thirty minutes, is allowed on Tuesday of each week 
for the meetings of the Council. 

During the first year of its existence, the Council 
devoted a good deal of time to securing a foundation 
for future work and to acquainting the student body 
with its aims and organization. At the beginning of 
each semester’s work, a suitable program is prepared 
for each week in the period. Monitors appointed by 
the Council are stationed at various points to keep 
order in the school building during the noon hour; 
other monitors are assigned to keep order in the 
assembly; while still others are responsible for the 
assembly programs. Members of the Council have sold 
candy, gum, and cold drinks at the football and 
basketball games conducted at the school. 

In 1935, three members of the Batesville Council 
attended the meeting of the Southern Association as 
delegates of the local association. The Council was 
invited to attend a conference of student councils in 
Little Rock, for the purpose of discussing the ad- 
visability of organizing a state student council asso- 
ciation. 


A MIDDLE-GROUND POLICY FOR 
HOMEWORK 


Homework has been condemned in recent profes- 
sional school literature as extremely undesirable; it 
has been defended as absolutely necessary. A useful 
comment, based on a common-sense middle view of 
the problem, was printed recently in the Shreveport, 
La., Times. The editor writes: 

“Authorities disagree on whether home study is a 
necessary part of education. Among those who think 
it is, there is disagreement over the amount of home- 
work which should be required. And parents, of 
course, have their varied views on the subject. 

“As we see it, the disadvantage in complete aboli- 
tion of home study rests in the fact that it means 
cutting another tie between the school and the home. 

“In countless instances, the only contact maintained 
between parents and the work of school children comes 
in late afternoon or at night when the homework is 
being done. Then, and then only, does the parent see 
just what the child is learning. 

“Explanations are required. Discussion is encour- 
aged. The parent who wishes to win the comradeship 
and confidence of a child has a chance to work with 
and help the child. Also, the purchase of reference 


(Concluded on Page 50) 
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Corridor in St. Vincent’s College, Latrobe, Pa. Floor is Armstrong’s Rubber Tile in Ivory 


Antique, Light Jade, and Dark Jade. 


QUIET... DURABLE 


.._ COMFORTABLE 


ERE’S no “time out” for school 

floors. From early morning till late 

at night they are exposed to scuffing 

heels, wet shoes, scraping furniture. 
Durability is essential. 

Armstrong’s Resilient Tile Floors pos- 
sess all the qualities necessary for school 
use. They’re long-wearing, quiet, attrac- 
tive, and comfortable. What’s more, they 
are inexpensive to install and easy to 


maintain. Daily sweeping and occasional 


washing and waxing keep them bright 
and cheerful for years. 

In the complete line of Armstrong’s 
Resilient Tile Floors you’ll find floors to 
meet any requirement, fit any budget. 
Rubber Tile is a high-finish material 
specially reinforced. Cork Tile is an 
attractive floor possessing high sound- 
deadening qualities. Linotile—an exclu- 
sive Armstrong product—is an extra- 


durable, resilient tile, highly resistant to 


An attractive Armstrong’s Rubber Tile Floor in Red and Ivory blocks brightens 
this dining-room in St. Vincent’s College, Latrobe, Pa. 


indentation. Accotile is an inexpensive 
asphaltic tile floor especially suitable for 
areas exposed to moisture. 

No matter what its purpose, there’s an 
Armstrong Floor to fit any room in the 
school. Investigate the complete Arm- 
strong Line. Write now for “Individuality 
in Handlaid Floors.”” Armstrong Cork 
Products Company, Building 
Materials Division, 1212 State 


St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong’s Resilient Tiles 


LINOTILE ~ ACCOTILE ~ 


CORK TILE ~ 


RUBBER TILE ~ 


LINOWALL ~ 


ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 
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In The “Danger Spots” Use Alundum Terrazzo... 





ERRAZZO is becoming increasingly 

popular for many areas in modern 
school buildings—and with good cause. It 
is durable; it is economical; attractive 
decorative effects are possible. And in the 
“danger spots’”—on stairways and in areas 
where wet floors are likely, such as en- 
trance vestibules, lavatories, showers and 
locker rooms—terrazzo can be made non- 
slip with Alundum Aggregate. 


Incorporated in the surface of terrazzo 
floors and treads in the proper proportion, 
Alundum Aggregate provides a safe, sure 
walking surface—and its non-slip effective- 


ness is not lessened by water nor wear. 


Catalog C gives full information about this 


Norton Floors product. Have you a copy? 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


NORTON 
FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles. Treads & Aggregates 








(Concluded from Page 48) 
books and good literature for family use is stimulated. 

“Homework becomes objectionable only .when there 
is too much of it. Some teachers have the mistaken 
idea that if they assign light homework they will be 
considered easygoing and inefficient. In other cases, 
crowded classrooms force conscientious teachers to 
spread study into the out-of-school hours. 

“A moderate policy is desirable. Homework assign- 
ments should be adjusted to fit the capabilities of the 
backward or physicaily handicapped student. There’s 
no harm done if the bright or normal student skims 
through the same assignment swiftly.” 


VITALIZED COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM 
AT BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


Commencement programs like every other phase of 
education, are passing through a process of vitaliza- 
tion and change from the traditional “graduation exer- 
cises” of old to a modern “senior centered” type of 
commencement. 

The latest step in the evolution of commencement 
programs is the so-called “unified-theme” type of exer- 
cises, developed during the past five years in both 
the elementary and secondary schools. In this there is 
a central theme, and each of the addresses or demon- 
strations represent a phase or topic of the main idea. 

During the last two decades, the schools of Bur- 
bank, Calif., have passed through the various stages 
with respect to their commencement program. The 
first attempt at something different began in 1929, 
when the combined junior and senior high schools 
presented a pageant, using as its basis, “A Day in 
Greece.” Since that time the unified-theme type has 
been used exclusively in the three secondary schools. 

While only a limited number of the entire class 
appears on the platform as musicians or speakers, 
most of the varied abilities of the seniors are capital- 
ized and utilized in the preparation of the program. 
The result though far from a model performance, 
represents a sincere and intelligent effort on the part 
of the class to think for themselves. Graduation has 
now become an appropriate culmination of the senior- 
centered activity program of the school system. 


Formal Reports Discontinued 
The formal report card has this year been dis- 
continued in grades one to six at West Chicago, II]. In 
its place, the home will receive regularly from the 
teacher a personal letter telling about the progress and 
achievement of the individual child. These letters from 


the teacher will go out to the homes four times during 
the year. In each letter the teacher will endeavor to 
diagnose the child’s case as regards his personality 
and his academic progress. The teacher will strive to 
make each report helpful and suggestive in order that 
the method of marking may be of some help to the 
parent and the child. 

In addition to the four reports which go out to the 
home, there will be other contacts with the home by 
letter, telephone, or conference whenever in the teach- 
er’s judgment the child is not making satisfactory 
progress or adjustment. 


PLANNING SCHOOL-ADMINISTRATION 
UNITS 


In recognition of the fact that “the organization of 
more satisfactory schools, attendance areas, and ad- 
ministrative units” involves careful study and analysis, 
the United States Department of the Interior has 
projected a handbook designed to be serviceable in 
this direction. 

As explained in an introductory paragraph, it pre- 
sents procedures to be used in setting up plans for 
state-wide and local use. These include consideration 
of transportation facilities, needed school buildings 
and equipment, the required school budgets, etc. 

Present conditions are weighed and measured, 
demonstrating the possibilities of reorganization, re- 
placements, centralization, and the like. 

“The procedures set forth are. chiefly applicable to 
those areas in which schools are now administered by 
rural districts, villages, towns, and small cities and are 
logically not supposed to be taken as absolute require- 
ments in all details. Modifications to meet conditions 
peculiar both to localities and to states will probably 
be found not only desirable but necessary.” 

The set steps in the procedure proposed are: 

“1. Collecting, organizing, and analyzing data con- 
cerning present schools and school districts (adminis- 
trative units).” These data include maps and statisti- 
cal tabulations. 

“2. Selecting and adopting standards relating to and 
revealing the characteristics of satisfactory organiza- 
tion of schools and school units. 

“3. Planning the reorganization of present schools 
and existing school districts. 

“4. Projecting needed school building programs. 

“5. Planning and estimating the cost of the pro- 
posed educational program involving logically needed 
current expenditures and required capital outlays.” 


It’s Made Permanently Non-slip by Alundum Aggregate 






























Maps are suggested to assist in studying the school- 
district boundaries, location of school buildings, extent 
and jurisdiction of county-line districts. They also are 
to be used in noting the main all-weather roadways 
and other principally paved roads. Aside from the 
physical considerations the statistical data as to finance, 
enrollment, etc., become vital. 

Out of the picture must be drawn the conclusions 
leading to changes that may be deemed expedient and 
practical, in a list of elementary and high schools there 
may be those that ought to be abolished, new struc- 
tures to replace the old, changes in boundaries and 
jurisdiction designed to make for greater economy 
and efficiency. 

The handbook provides helpful tables showing the 
data that must be collected and recorded in order to 
permit a comprehensive view of present conditions. 
These cover every phase of school administrative con- 
trol and pertinent factors and considerations. Sugges- 
tive blanks, too, are provided. The study was pre- 
pared by Dr. Henry F. Alves, and Dr. Howard A. 
Dawson, assisted by a committee of staff members of 
the U. S. Office of Education. 


Pupils Report Cards Modernized in Owatonna 


A new type of report card, prepared by the mem- 
bers of the teaching staff, has been inaugurated in the 
public schools of Owatonna, Minn. The report card 
emphasizes growth in desirable habits and abilities, 
as well as progress in school subjects. It is in transi- 
tional form and looks toward the use of symbols 
designating “satisfactory” and “unsatisfactory” in 
marking the progress made by pupils in each subject. 
The kindergarten card is stated entirely in terms of 
objectives and the traditional marking system has been 
completely eliminated. 

The junior and senior high schools have for a number 
of years used a diagnostic report card, which has com- 
pletely supplanted the old-type report card and mark- 
ing system. Each child and his parents receive, four 
times a year, a completed diagnostic report of his 
work in each subject. Parents of maladjusted pupils 
receive similar diagnostic reports at three-week 
intervals. 

It has been observed that the new approach to 
the pupils of measurement, and the re-emphasis on 
objectives, have resulted in a changed attitude on the 
part of the pupils regarding attainment in schoolwork. 
Teachers have reported that the conduct of .standard 
tests has resulted in a better type of work throughout 
the school system. 
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You want three things in lockers: 1—Good 
Looks. 2—Efficiency. 3—Value for your invest- 
ment. You get them all in the new A-S-E Lockers. 

Important new features not only provide 


modern beauty, but they increase the efficiency 
over any others ever offered. 


Check the new features described here. There 
are others, such as the precision latching with 
rubber cushioning, the extra-strength door, the 
dustproof construction, etc. 


New features, plus the time-proved excellence 
of A-S-E materials and workmanship, make 
A-S-E Lockers the soundest investment on the 
market. Send for the catalog C-30—detailing 
important locker facts. 


NO BARKED KNUCKLES 
WITH THIS HINGE 


Its torpedo—streamlined shape conforms to the rest of 


BETTER LOOKS— 
BETTER VENTILATION 


Completely modern, these new A-S-E Louvers give 
both better looks and better ventilation. On every 
style of locker, singly or in rows, the louvers add 
decoration that conforms to the clean lines of the 
locker itself. Of 16-gauge steel, these louvers keep 
their good appearance. 


the features in modern appearance. Prove its smoothness 
—rub your knuckles over it! No catching of cloths or 
clothing. Hinge pins covered by embosses in the door. 
Hinge is actually part of the door. No notches cut in the 
frame of the locker. Those things mean safety from 
tampering, a sagproof door—lifetime service. 


A FINGER TOUCH WORKS HANDLE 


A locker handle designed for the job. Lifts with 
thumb and forefinger—naturally. Even a finger 
touch operates it. Nothing can hang or catch on 
it. Padlock is held away from the door by special 
strike. The sweeping lines harmonize with the 
modern design of the entire locker. The chro- 
mium-finish keeps its beauty. Die cast from 
white brass for proof against breakage. 


RECESSED—SLOPING TOP—ANY STYLE 


Any type of installation can be efficiently met with these new lockers, available in 
every standard size and style. Recessed, cement base—closed base—sloping top for 


“ey; eee At right, the A-S-E Single Tier 


It takes 16 pages to detail the important facts about these most modern of lockers. Locker—preferable for school cor- 
Send for a copy of the new catalog C-30—showing you why A-S-E Lockers are the ridors, team rooms, etc., permit- 
soundest investment. ting clothing to hang full length. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
606 JOHN STREET AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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KEWAUNEE 


OFFERS YOUR SCHOOL THIS 


Three-Way Saving 


1 - SAVE on First Cost. 


3 -SAVE on Installation Costs. 


The actual savings in first cost in 
floor space and installation cost 
are savings you can see when you 
compare Kewaunee Furniture with 
any other. Besides this three-way 
saving, Kewaunee Furniture offers 
greater efficiency in class manage- 
ment and greater incentive for 
individual accomplishment. 





very 


price.”’ 





Domestic Smenee Table No. 


you. If you have 


Home Economics or Vocational Department to furnish, 


r Cor 


2 
EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mar. 


write your problem at once to— 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, IIl. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 








Chemistry 
D-702 (Metal) 


Kewaunee Furniture is ruggedly built to stand 
severe use for many years. It provides all modern 
conveniences and possesses many 
desirable attributes 
cannot be covered in specifica- 
tions nor their value expressed in 
Kewaunee offers you the 
services of their famous engineer- 
ing department without cost to 


Furniture — 


2-SAVE Floor Space. 


Desk No. 


“that 


Ever-Hold 
Steel Stool 





No. 518-24 
a Laboratory, 
Domestic 
Scie 
Drawing Table Table No. 
No. BL-94 K-1776 


FREE FLOOR PLANS 


If you have a Laboratory, 
Home Economics or Vo- 
cational Class Room to 


furnish, our Engineering 


Department will gladly 
provide floor plans to meet 
your requirements, free of 
charge. 
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Unit Kitchen Arrangement, Malverne High School, Malverne, L, I.. N. Y 
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Lincoln Science Desk 
No. 






Combination 
Padlock 
No. K-46A 





Library Charging Desk No. 
Table No. BL-30 BL-115 
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New 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL DIRECTORS MEET 
IN SPOKANE 


The Washington State School Directors’ Association 
held its annual meeting February 11 and 12, in 
Spokane. Approximately 150 representatives were in 
attendance at the meeting. Two profitable days were 
spent in the discussion of school problems involving 
both financial and administrative aspects. 

At the business session, officers for the following 
year were elected. Mrs. Iva A. Mann, Tacoma, was 
elected president, and Mr. L. D. Burrus, Olympia, was 
re-elected as secretary-treasurer. 


IOWA SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS MEET 
IN DES MOINES 


The fourth annual conference of boards of educa- 
tion and school administrators of Iowa was held on 
February 14, in the Savery Hotel, Des Moines. 

The morning session was featured by talks given 
by Supt. W. H. Hoyman, of Indianola; President Mrs. 
E. C. Smith, of Newton; President J. H. Johnson, of 
Knoxville; and Dr. George D. Strayer, New York City. 
Mr. Francis Johnson, of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation, addressed the noon luncheon, following 
which the afternoon session opened with discussion 
groups, led by prominent educators. 


THE MONTANA SCHOOL-BOARDS 
ASSOCIATION 


This organization was founded ten years ago. It has 
a membership of over 100, representing 77 districts 
and 34 counties. President Ralph L. Arnold, of Mis- 
soula, at the last annual meeting, outlined the func- 
tion of the school trustee in his individual and collec- 
tive capacity in the following language: 

“School trustees and also the public are too often 
prone to look upon the office of school trustee as 
one of the minor public offices. When one considers 
the duties of a school trustee it is readily seen that 
the office is an important one in our system of gov- 
ernment. We, as citizens, feel ourselves vitally con- 
cerned about the establishment and maintenance of 
reformatories and penitentiaries, the enactment of 
efficient criminal procedure systems and the prosecu- 


tion of criminals, on which institutions taxpayers 
annually pay a tremendous amount of money. As 
school officers, we must get a new perspective of gov- 
ernment. We must look upon the school system as a 
vital unit of government and where any other branch 
of the government becomes inefficient, wasteful, ex- 
travagant, or assumes to spend more than its share of 
public revenue as being directly injurious to the unit 
known as the school system.” 

Its legislative program emphasizes the following 
nine points: 

1. A legislative settlement of the eternal problem 
of state school lands, and of loans from the school 
land fund. This means a sensible policy of conserva- 
tion and of closer safeguarding the school land funds. 

2. Adequate retirement legislation for teachers. The 
teaching profession is left out of the social security 
setup. The Montana Education Association feels that 
whenever provision is made in Montana for old age 
or social security some of the funds should be ear- 
marked for the aid of superannuated teachers. Soon 
Montana should have an equitable, scientific retire- 
ment system to which contributions are made by both 
teachers and the employing communities. 

3. There should be a compulsory annual audit of 
the finances of every school district. 

4. The time has come for a reversal of policy re- 
garding the state textbook commission. Books should 
be selected by town and city school officials and by 
county superintendents with reasonable safeguards. 

5. There should be transportation legislation to in- 
sure that ail of Montana’s children have an oppor- 
tunity to attend school. This should be a state-wide 
and a consistent system. 

6. The time has come for a division of health and 
physical education in the state department of public 
instruction. This new division would particularly at- 
tend to the problems of the exceptional child. 

7. The state constitution should be amended to 
take the county superintendent from the list of elec- 
tive offices, and thus take the position out of politics 
as much as possible. 

8. Equalization through a state fund. 

9. Reorganization of the school district system. 

The following serve as the officers of the Associa- 
tion at the present time: President, Ralph L. Arnold, 
Missoula; First Vice-President, V. F. Gibson, Great 
Falls; Second Vice-President, A. E. Dye, Roundup; 
Third Vice-President, A. J. Malone, St. Regis; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, E. L. Marvin, Billings. Executive 
Committee: Dr. W. P. Reynolds, Stevensville; O. M. 











Moseley, Polson; Dominic Spogen, 
Haight, Soffolk; R. D. Benson, Sidney. 

The Association meets in the month of January 
each year. The convention city is chosen by the exec- 
utive committee. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 


¢ Chicago, Ill. More than 10,000 American flags have 
been placed in the elementary and high schools of the 
city. The flags were purchased for use as permanent 
adornments of the classrooms. 

¢ Worcester, Mass. The janitors’ committee of the 
school board has accepted an offer of the regional 
NYA director, to provide a number of boys and young 
men as janitors’ assistants in the schools. Under the 
plan, the boys will work 44 hours each month. They 
will perform such duties as clearing walks of snow 
and cleaning the school yards. Later as the weather 
improves, the group will be employed in improving 
the recreational centers. 

¢ Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has appointed 
a committee of five to begin a study of the city school 
system. The survey will be made with the assistance 
of an advisory committee of citizens. An appropria- 
tion of $25,000 has been made to cover the cost of the 
work, 

¢ Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Ed. S. Cook, president of the 
school board, has considered a proposal to make all 
city high schools co-educational in character. Mr. S. 
C. Noland, who was chairman of a special committee 
which made a survey of school systems in other cities, 
suggested that the work be completed. 

¢ The Vermont State Board of Education has 
appointed a special committee to prepare a course of 
study on safety education for use in the public schools 
of the state. 

4 Paragould, Ark. The board of education has re- 
vised and improved the business administration of the 
public-school system through the compilation and 
collection of certain records used by the board in 
school-business procedure. The following records have 
been created for use by the board: 

(1) A school-board minute book, recording the 
minutes from 1910 to the present date. (2) A bond 
register, giving a complete record of all interest and 
bond payments during the past 25 years. (3) A re- 
organization of the insurance program on the blanket- 
policy form, arranged to cover all of the school prop- 
erty. (4) The installation of a complete school 
accounting procedure, complying with the state 
accounting system. 


Belt; H. H. 
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~ School Administrators 
ACCOMPLISH MORE WORK IN LESS TIME 


with International Schoolmaster Systems 


The international Schoolmaster combines two-way sound distribution with 
inter-room telephone communication and automatic program schedule 
control. In addition to its minute saving functions, it also greatly 
broadens the curriculum by opening the door to a world of educational 
material to supplement formal courses of instruction. 


This modern executive instrument permits instant, personal contact with 
any or all parts of the school organization without requiring the principal 
to leave his office. Supervisory work that ordinarily requires several 
hours is accomplished in a few minutes. There are countless ways in 
which precious time is saved—yet the advantages of supervision in per- 
son are not sacrificed. 
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THIS 


DESK En COUT ages 
CLEANLINESS ! 


THE Heywoop-WakEFIELD SANITARY 
PepestaL Desk Set (shown above) was 
purposely and practically designed to en- 
courage classroom cleanliness . . . to make 
it easy for the pupil and janitor to main- 
tain orderly, neat rooms. The single base 
underneath desk and chair leaves a greater 
floor area noticeable to the pupil who 
thereby is less apt to litter the floor with 
scrap paper. The same simple undercon- 
struction makes it easier and quicker for 
janitors to sweep and maintain classroom 
cleanliness. This Heywood-Wakefield unit is 
available in both adjustable and non-adjust- 
able types. It may be fitted with lifting lid 
or open front desk boxes. If you are con- 
sidering seating for a new school or for re- 
habilitating an older building, may we tell 
you more in detail about this practical, 
modern school desk? At any time we shall 
be pleased to demonstrate the many ad- 
vantages in the complete line of Heywood- 


Wakefield School Furniture. 


HEYWOOD -WAKEFIELD 


MAKERS OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 
174 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Sales Offices in 28 principal cities. 
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A new series 
with lessons 
centered around 


child interests 





Modern-Life Speller 


Ayer - Oberholtzer - Woody 


In this new speller centers of child interest and activity 
are skillfully used to further spelling mastery. Its 
scientifically selected vocabulary is organized on an 
effective unit plan and taught by means of a tested 
method. Built by educational leaders who are close 
to the practical classroom situation, the series offers 
progressive features combined with a thoroughly work- 
able procedure. It is a product of wide research, skillful 


planning, and careful testing. For grades two to eight. 
Send for description 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 











Our Business Life 


By 
Lloyd L. Jones 


A junior business text that recognizes the part played by 
the individual in business or in economic community life. 
It deals with the effective and efficient use of the common 
business services. The foundation which it builds for busi- 
nesslike living also serves as a foundation for further study 
of business subjects and for work in the business world. 
Filled with worth-while student activity, it generates en- 
thusiasm for the course on the part of both the teacher and 
the student. Can be used with or without the correlated 
work book. Beautifully printed, profusely illustrated, and 
unusually readable. 





Ready April 15 


Place your order now with our nearest office 
for an examination copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Toronto 


San Francisco Boston 
London Sydney 


A GREGG BOOK IS A GOOD BOOK 


Chicago 
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The New Safety Design 


now printed on all 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


constantly emphasizes the need of Pupils 


OBEYING TRAFFIC LAWS AND LIGHTS 
AND MAKES THEM «SAFETY CONSCIOUS.” 


This is in co-operation with the nationwide movement to- 
wards preventing accidents... especially to School Children. 


In addition to this “SAFETY” feature ... your School 
Books are being protected and made to Last Twice as 
Long ...and Kept in a Clean, Sanitary Condition. 


SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Miles C. Holden, President 








chool Finance? 
and_ taxation 


4 Detroit, Mich. The board of education has adopted 
a supplementary budget, including an item of $150,000 
for the teachers’ retirement fund, $4,244,637 for build- 
ings, and $15,000 for concerts. The building appropria- 
tion is sought in promoting the board’s policy of re- 
lieving classroom congestion and supports the earlier 
request for 324 additional teachers. 

4 Elgin, Ill. The school board has completed the re- 
financing of $60,000 in 5 per cent bonds, at an in- 
terest rate of 114 per cent, which results in a saving 
to taxpayers of nearly $5,000. The bonds which were 
refinanced are part of a $120,000 bond issue floated 
15 years ago to finance new school construction. 

4 Knoxville, Tenn. The city government has 
approved a school budget of $1,057,000 for the school 
year 1936-37. Last year the city schools obtained an 
appropriation of $1,063,000 for operating expenses. 

4 Irvington, N. J. The school board has prepared a 
budget for 1936-37, calling for a total of $634,489, or 
an increase of $176,922 over the year 1935. Taxpayers 
will be asked to provide $176,922 more than was re- 
quired in 1935. 

4 Somerville, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,328,075 for the school year 1936-37, 
which is $26,776 more than a year ago. The budget 
includes an item of $1,240,147 for teachers’ salaries. 

4 Chisholm, Minn. The school board of Dist. No. 
40 has obtained a loan of $300,000 from the state 
investment board. This is the final loan required to 
Place the school district on a cash basis. 

4 Somerville, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,328,075 for the school year 1936-37, 
which is an increase of $38,146 over the year 1935. The 
new budget contains an item of $1,240,147 for teachers’ 
salaries. 

4 Fremont, Ohio. The school board has negotiated 
a loan of $17,500 through a local bank, for the pur- 
pose of meeting its school payroll. 

4 The Coal Township school board near Sunbury, 
Pa., has obtained a loan of $50,000 to meet payment 
of teachers’ salaries and other current expenses. 

¢ Cleveland, Ohio. Supt. Charles H. Lake has pre- 
pared an estiinate, calling for an appropriation of $10,- 
203,953 to operate the educational department of the 


schools during the year 1936. This is an increase of 
$750,000 over the year 1935. Cost of administration, 
supervision, and instruction is covered in the appro- 
priation approved as the superintendent’s share in 
the $16,000,000 budget of the board of education. 

4 The board of education at Washington, D. C., has 
requested a total budget of $18,041,339 for 1937. This 
budget as revised by the commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has been set at $13,959,046, and by 
the budget bureau of the Federal Government at 
$12,066,045. During the year 1935, the-schools received 
a total of $11,462,050. 

4 An extended report on federal emergency educa- 
tional relief in the State of Nebraska has been issued 
by State Administrator Ernest F. Witte, in co-opera- 
tion with Mr. Charles W. Taylor, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and Mr. Herbert L. Cushing, 
director of the emergency educational program in the 
state. 

The program comprised two divisions: (1) general 
adult education, and (2) nursery schools. The first 
division provided for training in literacy, vocational 
education, vocational rehabilitation, adult education, 
and supervisory duties. The total cost of the work 
amounted to $22,700, with the largest amount, $11,- 
660, devoted to general adult education. The budget 
of expenditures as arranged, was flexible and the 
financing of the work was carried out through the 
transfer of funds from one account to another so that 
no part of the work would be hindered at any time. 

The entire program, which was designed originally 
for the education of adult persons who had been 
denied a fully rounded and educational opportunity, 
has proved. effective in alleviating the crisis foreseen 
between the older and younger generations of the 
present day in the general economic and social order. 

4 Chicopee, Mass. The 1936 budget of the school 
board calls for $569,751 for the operation of the 
schools and provides for 10 per cent salary contribu- 
tions. The 1936 budget is slightly less than $5,000 be- 
low the expenditure for 1935. 

4 Knoxville, Tenn. The school board and the city 
government have come to an agreement on the 1936 
school budget, which has been set at $1,183,000. This 
is $126,000 more than was allowed by the city man- 
ager, but is $77,000 less than the board’s request. 

¢ The Pennsylvania Association of School Directors, 
at their recent meeting in Harrisburg, took action to 
obtain state appropriation of $25,000,000 for school 
districts of the state. The increased state aid would be 
applied to payment of teachers’ salaries. 








¢ Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education has 
given warning that the city must look forward to an 
increase in the school-tax rate next year, unless the 
state legislature insures some new source of revenue 
for the schools. Mr. Walter B. Saul, a member of the 
board, has pointed out that there will be a shortage 
of $2,500,000, due to the fact that the budget calls for 
$32,700,000, while the tax levy will bring in only $25,- 
452,000. 

4 Charlotte, N. C. An operating budget $5,000 in 
excess of the September estimate has been adopted by 
the school board. The revised budget for 1936 pro- 
vides for a total expenditure of $661,696, as compared 
to a total estimate of $656,203 last September. The 
increase in the budget is due to adjustments in 
teachers’ salaries. 

#4 Mr. K. K. Morris, clerk-treasurer of the school 
board of Cleveland, Ohio, has asked the board to 
approve a loan of $1,000,000 to meet the salaries of 
teachers. He also asked that the insurance fund be 
strengthened by setting aside $25,000 for this purpose 
from the 1936 operating expenses. The total budget for 
the year 1936 has been set at $485,000, as compared 
with $627,000 in 1935. 

4 Garfield, N. J. The board of school estimate has 
approved the school board’s budget for the school 
year 1936-37. Of the total budget, $298,898 will be 
raised by taxation during the year 1935-36, and $296,- 
721 during the year 1936-37. It was voted to continue 
the salary reduction of 21 per cent during 1936-37, 
which is the same as that in operation during 1935-36. 

¢ Columbus, Ohio. Under an order of the board of 
education, the public schools of the city were closed 
during the two-week period ending April 17, and the 
salaries of employees were discontinued for this period, 
due to insufficient school revenue and an operating 
deficit in the form of a holdover from the fiscal year 

1935. In order that the pupils of the schools might 
suffer as little loss as possible during the two-week 
period, teachers in the several grades were ordered to 
assign their pupils definite programs of home study. 

The financial situation was due to a reduction of 
estimated revenue sufficient to meet the required 
operating budget of $3,668,674. This shortage, added 
to the 1935 operating deficit of $196,979 made a total 
estimated deficit of $691,210 at the close of the year 
1936. To meet the deficit, it was voted to close the 
schools two weeks, to make a reduction in the sinking- 
fund levy and transfer this levy to the operating 
fund, to make a reduction in the budget, and to pro- 
vide for a refund of bonds maturing in 1936. 
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NEW DOCTRINE FOR MONROE 
(Continued from Page 26) 
in another instant . . . one could hear sounds of what greatly resem- 
bled a revived battle in the distance. 

Hamilton, in spite of his outraged sense of professional dignity, 
could not avoid chuckling to himself: “I wonder how Peter Barron is 
making out right mow?” . . . Silence, and then Benkert’s laughing, “I 
knew something like this would happen. With such a crowd all you 
have to do is to give them a chance to get started and then hang on. 
Harry Wilcox has been getting primed up the last two days just for 
this; I was sure if he didn’t start something, someone else would. 
Someone always does. Mr. Chairman, I move we resume the business 
of this meeting.” Hamilton went ahead with his report and 
recommendations; the board asked a few questions of information and 
accepted the report. . . . 

“Oh,” but you say, “This couldn’t happen.” Well, it did. “Must have 
been awfully funny!” Funny? Yes; but not funny when the bread and 
butter of yourself and your family is at stake; not funny to the school 
superintendent who is trying to do a decent job for the children in his 
town. Not funny at all. . . 

Had not Editor Short been a little too much occupied with matters 
of a more pressing personal importance, had he not been far from the 
board meeting later on that evening when items coming up under new 
business were being discussed, it is certain he would have secured im- 
mediately one bit of authentic news very much worth-while publishing. 
The clerk of the board gave him this information in writing early next 
morning, gave it to him without solicitation, gave it to him a bare two 
minutes before a breathless Jackson R. Tyrone precipitated himself 
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shall not be terminated at once . . . that copies of this resolution shall be 
filed forthwith with said Jackson R. Tyrone. . . . 


A nasty, nasty business in any school system. . . . It is included as a 
part of the record, and included without pleasure. . . . 

And just about two o’clock in the afternoon of the same day, Miss 
Ross, happening to glance out the window, recognized a figure hastily 
coming up the walk; a hulking, formidable, belligerent figure — an 
uncouth, unshaven Tibbs, striding up the walk like a man _ pos- 
sessed. ... 

“Where’s Hamilton?” he bellowed at the startled young woman. 

“In his office”; and then, her face flushing with indignation, her 
anger mounting as all the meanness of the past months, the continual 
string of undeserved, petty, contemptible annoyances visited on her 
Boss by this group of unprincipled, almost vicious clan of political 
spoilers, swept like lightning across her mind, 

“Yes, you'll find Mr. Hamilton right inside his office, and I am posi- 
tive he will be more than ready to see you!” She would have said 
more; she wanted to say a great deal more, but it was not her privilege 
— not just yet, she rebelliously decided. 

She crossed the office with her light step, passed Tibbs in his old 
gray overcoat, collar turned up to his ears, hat held by the brim in both 
hands . , . she pushed the door open slightly. . . . “Mr. Hamilton, 
if you are free, may I send in Mr. Tibbs?” She opened the door wide 
and motioned to the waiting man. 

Mr. Hamilton in the inner office, trying to accomplish something for 
the boys and girls those boys and girls who needed his aid, who 
needed and merited his unhampered strength the harassed Mr. 
Hamilton. 

. Oh days, days, days, when so much might be done; days 





into the office of The Item, the picture of wrath and consternation. 


“Short, they’ve done it!” he fairly howled. 


That they had is clearly shown by the following excerpt from the 


minutes of the previous evening’s meeting. 


Therefore, be it resolved, that said Jackson R. Tyrone shall be and is 
requested to appear before this Board of Education on the fifteenth day of 
. to show cause why the present contract now existing be- 


February . 


lengthening into months, months lengthening into years. . . . Time 


ever flowing through eternal youth; and yet so short the life. 


That right to peace, bought and paid for, yet so very hard to secure. 


. “Late in the afternoon I came unto a beautiful valley, where it 


is always afternoon” 


tween said Monroe Board of Education and the said Jackson R. Tyrone 


soft green grass beside . . 
Tibbs advanced toward the opened door. 


quiet, peaceful valleys; singing streams, 
. so far away. . 


(To be Continued) 





THE SUPERINTENDENTS LOOK 
FORWARD 


(Concluded from Page 46) 


“We have in these laws the development of exactly 
the sort of organization that lends itself to the meth- 
ods employed by those who seek to control opinion 
from a national center. The time has come for our pro- 
fession to call attention to the dangers inherent in the 
legislation already on the statute books placing con- 
trol in the Federal Government. It is high time that 
we demand that the complete control of education, 
free from interference or domination by the Federal 
Government, be returned to the people of the several 
states.” 

Dr. Strayer blamed the politicians only in part for 
the present conditions, since they respond, as always, 
to the “pressure group which in their judgment is the 
strongest.” Educators have been too prone to think of 
“immediate efficiency” as against “the more important 
preservation of our democratic procedures,” he de- 
clared. 

To the politicians, however, Dr. Strayer attributed 
full blame for the mass of legislation recently enacted 
limiting local taxation and thereby severely crippling 
the school programs of certain states. 

Speaking on the same program, Miss Agnes Samuel- 
son, state superintendent in Iowa and president of 
the N. E. A., discussed federal school aid from the 
point of view of the rural school. Both the state and 
the nation must assume a greater share of the school 
bill than they are now paying, she argued. To leave 
school support entirely or largely to localities means 
sentencing rural schools to inadequate support, she 
warned. 

“The only way by which adequate school facilities 
can be adequately made available to all children is 
through federal action,” she declared. “It cannot be 
done through local effort alone nor even by all of the 
states acting one at a time.” 


The Group Discussions 


On Wednesday afternoon, the Department divided 
itself into 39 groups for the discussion of important 
issues in nine major educational fields. The general 
divisions were arranged vertically so that every mem- 
ber might meet with people interested in problems on 
the level of the kindergarten, the elementary school, 
the high school, the college, the adult-education group, 
etc. As is so frequently the case, anxiety seemed to be 
expressed by numerous individuals hurrying from one 
group meeting to another in order to hear a favorite 
speaker, or to participate in the discussion of a favorite 


problem. The superintendents have not solved the 
problem of the group meetings, which seem to be too 
numerous to attract reasonably large groups, or to 
develop extensive discussions. 


The Business Meeting 


The decision of the officers to devote the entire 
afternoon on Tuesday to the business of the Associa- 
tion was a wise one, in that it attracted the largest 
attendance at business meetings and permitted the 
leisurely discussion of the recommendations of the 
“Committee on the Longer-Planned Program” for the 
Department. The acceptance of the Committee’s report 
will unquestionably result in the change of the name 
of the organization to “The American Association of 
School Administrators.” The Department voted to 
continue the Year Book and to appoint an Appraisal 
Committee which shall review the opinions of speakers 
on the current problems at the annual convention, 
and summarize these in a publication to be included 
in the Annual Proceedings. The Department also voted 
for a continuing committee, to constantly study the 
policies, procedures, and organization of the conven- 
tion exhibits. It was voted that the exhibits should 
be arranged to a certain extent on a functional basis 
so that new materials might be studied under typical 
school situations. The meeting determined to con- 
tinue the discussion groups on a basis that will make 
them working rather than listening groups. 

The Department condemned the political interfer- 
ence in school affairs, passing a special resolution on 
the unwarranted refusal of the Massachusetts state 
authorities to reappoint Payson Smith as Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

The formal resolutions repeated the well-known 
principles of educational organization to which the 
Department has adhered for many years. It urged in 
addition, the development of adult education, and re- 
quested the strengthening of research service so that 
its benefits might be extended to small communities 
and rural areas. The Department commended the 
study of small schools and the solution of their prob- 
lems, particularly in situations where small units can- 
not be eliminated. The following resolution was 


adopted on the financing of education: 

We believe that the financing of such a program as is em- 
bodied in these resolutions demands: 

1. The development of a broader tax base which will secure 
the needed revenue and equalize the financial burdens and 
obligations among the respective sources of wealth and the de- 
termination of such a broader base through the appointment 
of expert nonpolitical tax commissions. 

2. Larger units of taxation and educational administration, 
with the consequent reduction of overlapping in governmental 
functions. 

3. An equitable system of state aid based upon the prin- 


ciple of taxing the wealth of the state wherever it may be 
found for the support of the education of the children of the 
state wherever they may be located. 

4. A system of federal aid similarly based upon the prin- 
ciple of equality of educational opportunity for all the children 
of the United States. Such aid should be administered by the 
state departments of education of the several states on a 
——— equalization basis but entirely divorced from federal 
control. 


5. Determined opposition to national groups which advocate 
fixing the limit of free public education at the elementary- 
school level, and to leagues and alliances which are trying to 
ee the public-school program to protect wealth from 

xation, 


The Association deplored the expenditure of federal 
moneys for expenditures of education by laymen in 
Washington. The Department insisted that education 
must be free from partisan politics and that the ad- 
ministration of the schools, the development of school 
policies, the selection of teachers, and the enactment 
of educational legislation should be determined solely 
by their contribution to the common welfare and 
- upon the advice of competent educational leader- 
ship. 

Although the demand for academic freedom was 
frequently heard in the papers and addresses during 
the week, the Department limited itself to a very mild 
request for freedom to teach facts and conditions on 
problems of public concern, without imposing upon 
the pupils any views of pressure groups. 


The Election of the President 


Three candidates for the presidency of the Depart- 
ment were Mr. William J. Bogan, Chicago, Mr. A. 
L. Threlkeld, of Denver, and Mr. C. R. Reed, of 
Minneapolis. The vote resulted in the election of Mr. 
Threlkeld. 


The Exhibits 


The exhibits which were housed in the well- 
appointed basement of the St. Louis Auditorium, in- 
cluded nearly 250 displays of school furniture and 
equipment, teaching aids and supplies, text and refer- 
ence books. Better than ever before were the efforts 
to demonstrate the educational appliances and school 
equipment under modern instructional conditions. The 
exhibits as a whole gave evidence that the educators 
of the United States are filled with a new enthusiasm 
that is fully replacing the pessimism of the depression 
years. A progressive movement of school improvement 
is going forward at an unprecedented pace. The financ- 
ing of the schools is becoming easier. The new de- 
velopments in secondary education and adult educa- 
tion, and the reconstruction of the elementary schools 
along progressive lines point to a period of new and 
higher efficiency for the public-school system. 
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PEABODY SEATING CU 


NORTH MANCHESTER, 


INDIANA. 


HEN you install Peabody School Furniture in 


your Schools, you can be assured of outstand- 


ing performance and utmost satisfaction. The ingenious 


products. 


design, dependable construction and unsurpassed dura- 
bility featured in Peabody School Furniture have 


attained a country-wide recognition for Peabody 


Peabody maintains an engineering department in charge 
of graduate engineers who are thoroughly trained and 
experienced in public seating. These engineers are 
able to recommend the exact equipment to best fill 


your individual needs and requirements. 


Peabody shipments are prompt— most orders are filled 


the same day they are received. 





RECENT SCHOOL LAW DECISIONS 


Patrick J. Smith, Supreme Court Law Library, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


The board of education is not an insurer of the 
safety of a high-school student, therefore it is not 
liable to a student for injuries sustained in a fall 
while the student was participating in a relay race. 
Cambareri v. Board of Education of the City of 
Albany. 284 N. Y. S. 892. January 9, 1936. 

A mat slipped on the gymnasium floor and Anthony 
Cambareri fell. As a result “of this fall his right knee 
was floor burned . and his left leg was injured 

. . in cases such as this, the law is dealing with 
practical affairs of life, and the standard here is the 
practical and reasonable conduct of ordinary, practical, 
and reasonable men. In the light of realities and 
actualities, we judge by a standard of what is reason- 
ably possible of accomplishment, rather than by the 
standard of an unattainable ideal. 

“The defendant was not the insurer of plaintiff’s 
safety. Common experience teaches us that innumer- 
able hazards surround the individual, and injuries 
thereby are suffered, despite the exercise of proper 
care and for which no legal liability attaches to any- 
one. Slipping and falls frequently occur on floors when 
no implication of carelessness arises. In any physical 
exercise there is, of course, some chance of injury, but 
it cannot be said that it is unreasonably dangerous to 
require students to engage in ordinary physical exer- 
cise; in fact, the state requires such physical train- 
ing. er ia 


Not Compelled to Re-elect Substitute 


A teacher who was employed as a substitute teacher 
for two thirds of each school day, after serving on 
probation for three consecutive years, was not thereby 
re-elected so as to become a permanent employee. 
(January 20, 1936.) 

The California District Court of Appeals, in the 
case of Hogsett v. Beverly Hills School District, 43 
Pac. (2) 1009, said: “It is necessary to determine 
what is meant by the word re-elected as that word is 
used in Section 5.500. There is a wide distinction be- 
tween the status of probationary and permanent em- 
ployees on the one hand, and substitute employees on 
the other; the former, as the classification indicates, 
have positions of their own from which they cannot 
be removed, except for cause and after a hearing; the 
latter have no positions of their own but occupy, 
temporarily, positions belonging to probationary or 





permanent teachers. Furthermore, teaching as a sub- 
stitute does not qualify one to become a permanent 


teacher. Permanent or probationary teachers 
are employed for a year. Substitute teachers are em- 
ployed from day to day and may be dismissed at the 
pleasure of the board. The petitioner claimed that when 
she was employed as a substitute teacher she was re- 
elected within the meaning of section 5.500. We are 
unable to agree that this is true. We think the re- 
election intended by the Legislature is one which 
would result in the retention of the employee for 
another year in that class of employecs to which the 
employee re-elected belongs; in other words, that the 
employee must be elected to a position of his own, 
having previously held either a probationary or a 
permanent position. 

“The petitioner’s status is governed by the law and 
by the conditions of her re-employment. The number 
of days she may have served as a substitute teacher 
has nothing to do with her classification. The fact that 
she was allowed to work two thirds of each school 
day is a mere circumstance. The board was under no 
ebligation to furnish her employment if there were 
employed in the district sufficient regular teachers to 
do the necessary teaching. Whether the petitioner 
worked one day during the year, or every day, makes 
no difference. In either case, she was merely a sub- 
stitute teacher. It appears that if the petitioner had 
not been employed as a substitute teacher she would 
not have been re-employed at all. In fact, the board 
had refused to employ her in any other capacity. We 
cannot subscribe to the belief that she has been acci- 
dentally or inadvertently classified by the board as a 
permanent teacher. The board understood that the 
petitioner was not being re-elected for the next suc- 
ceeding school year, and we think the board was un- 
doubtedly correct in this understanding. . . .” 


No Right to Attend School in Another District 


Pupils attending a high school in another district 
other than that in which they reside, acquire no 
vested right to attend such school, the Supreme Court 
of California has ruled in the case of Fillmore Union 
High School District of Ventura County v. Cobb. 53 
Pac. (2) 349— (Prior case reported in ScHoot Boarp 
Journat for July, 1935, page 46). 

“The fact that certain pupils who reside in other 
school districts had attended the Ventura Union High 
School, prior to the adoption of the terms and amount 
of tuition therefor by the superintendent of schools, 





does not estop that officer from fixing the terms and 
conditions referred to in Section 3.301 of the School 
Code. Such students were evidently attending that 
school unlawfully. The privilege of attending a high 
school other than the one situated in the district in 
which the pupil resides, is a mere permissive right, 
dependent upon the previous adoption of the terms 
and conditions therefor by agreement of the respec- 
tive school boards, and upon their failure to do so 
by the superintendent of schools. The pupils acquired 
no vested right to attend the Ventura school by 
previously unlawfully doing so.” 


Problems Submitted to School Authorities 


Questions of fact must be first submitted to school 
authorities and statutory appeal from their decisions 
exhausted before the courts have jurisdiction. State 
ex rel Nevills v. Sanderson. 888 W. (2) 1069. Texas, 
December 19, 1935. 

. It is a well-established rule that in all 
matters pertaining to the administration of school 
laws, involving questions of fact as distinguished from 
pure questions of law, resort must first be had to the 
school authorities, and the method of appeal there 
provided for exhausted, before the courts will en- 
tertain jurisdiction of a complaint with reference to 
such matters. According to the allegations of 
the plaintiff’s petition, Sanderson was appointed to 
fill a vacancy on the board of trustees of Common 
School District No. 1 by the board of trustees of 
Limestone County. It was further alleged that he 
had taken the oath of office and was acting as such 
trustee. Under these circumstances he was at least a 
de facto officer. His appointment was not wholly void, 
but its validity depended on a question of fact — 
whether he could read and write and whether he had 
paid his poll tax. The duty of first determining these 
questions of fact was placed with the county super- 
intendent, and, until his jurisdiction had been invoked 
and a ruling had thereon, the courts were without 
jurisdiction to act in the premises. 


Publication of Bond Issue 


The publication of notice of a bond issue is suffi- 
cient, if published in only one county paper, even 
though the school district was composed of parts of 
two counties. The California District Court of Ap- 
peal held. Sacramento County v. Stephens. 53 Pac. 
(2) 197, January 4, 1936. 

; . We are of the opinion the statute does not 
(Concluded on Page 60) 
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If you are now making plans for a science laboratory in your new school, or 
to replace equipment depleted during the years of restricted budgets, the 
B & L Model HH Microscope will answer your needs for an adaptable, stur- 
dy instrument incorporating all of the newest developments in elementary 
microscope design. 

This instrument will enable you to train your students in the use of the 
same type of instrument that they will use throughout any career of which 
microscopy is a part. 

The base, large stage (115 x 120 mm), focusing adjustments, and optics are 
identical with the most advanced B & L laboratory models. Wearproof 
mechanical movements and heavy parts assure years of service in the 
hands of students. 

Schools equipped with a *group of HH microscopes are proud of their lab- 
oratories and of the training their students receive. For details write for 
catalog D-187 to Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 673 St. Paul St., Rochester, 
New York. 


*Ask for special prices on quantities of HH microscopes. 
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The B & L Model B Micro-projector, 


an economical instrument which utilizes 


the HH Microscope as an optical sys- 
tem, thereby considerably decreasing 
the cost. 
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(Concluded from Page 58) 


require the publishing of notice of the time and place 
of a bond election in more than one newspaper of 
general circulation in the district, even though the 
district may be comprised of portions of two or more 
counties in each of which there may be such news- 
papers. Section 4.961 of the School Code provides 
that: ‘If there is a newspaper of general circulation 
published in any county in which any part of the 
district is situated, the notice must be published there- 
in at least once in each calendar week for three succes- 
sive calendar weeks prior to the election.’ 

“This section may be reasonably construed to mean 
that if there be one or more newspapers of general 
circulation published in any county, a portion of 
which is included in a joint school district, the notice 
must be published in one such paper. The section con- 
templates the publishing of the notice in only one 
newspaper. It does not require the publishing of the 
notice in each newspaper of two or more counties, 
portions of which may constitute a joint school dis- 
trict. If that had been the intention of the Legisla- 
ture, it would have been very easy to have clearly so 
stated. The statute might then have said, ‘If there are 
newspapers of general circulation in one or more 
counties, parts of which belong to the same joint dis- 
trict, notices must be published in at least one such 
paper in each of such counties.’ The publica- 
tion and the posting of notices of the election are 
deemed to be merely directory, and not mandatory in 
their application to a proceeding affecting the validity 
of the bonds, after they have been carried at an elec- 
tion otherwise conducted according to law. . . .” 


Revision of Gift to School 


A deed to commissioners for purposes of education 
and worship which did not contain a provision for 
reversion conveys the entire interest in the land. 

In the case of Boyd v. Ducktown Chemical & Iron 
Co., the Tennessee Supreme Court said, “. . . As 
the deed from John Davis to Caldwell, Mastin and 
Elias Davis, Commissioners, contained no provision 
for reverter to himself or his heirs in the event the 
land should cease to be used for worship and educa- 
tion — schoolhouse and church —although the proof 
shows that, if there ever was any schoolhouse or meet- 
ing-house on this acre,-it has long ago disappeared, 
the complainants cannot base any claim to it, because 
their ancestors’ title was wholly conveyed away. . . . 

“Tt is well settled that a mere expression of a gen- 





eral purpose in such a conveyance is not construed to 
create a condition which would work a forfeiture for 
the cessation of the use specified. ‘Such conditions, 
when relied on to work a forfeiture, must be created 
by express terms or clear implication, and are con- 
strued strictly’ . . .” 89 S. W. (2) 360, January 11, 
1936. 


Superintendent Liable for Funds 


The bond of the county school superintendent 
covered all funds in the superintendent’s hands. The 
Georgia Court of Appeals decided in a suit by J. E. 
Thomas v. J. W. Landrum. 183 Southeastern 140. 
December 13, 1935. 

“Tt is one of the duties of a public official in- 
trusted with public moneys to keep them safely, and 
this duty of safe custody must be performed at the 
peril of the official. In effect, according to the weight 
of authority, a public officer is an insurer of public 
funds lawfully in his possession, and therefore liable 
for losses which occur without his fault. He is answer- 
able in all events. The liability is absolute, admitting 
of no excuse, except perhaps the act of God or the 
public enemy. 

“‘In most jurisdictions the rule is firmly estab- 
lished that a public official, intrusted with the custody 
of public moneys, is personally liable for their loss 
through the failure of the bank in which he has de- 
posited them, however careful and prudent he may 
have been. 

“‘So when a county school superintendent makes 
a general deposit of the funds of the county board of 
education in a bank, which are lost on account of the 
subsequent failure of the bank, he is liable therefore 
on his official bond as county school superintendent, 
although he believed the bank solvent at the time of 
the deposit, and up to the time of its failure it was so 
regarded and reputed by the public.’ ” 


Payment for Extra Teaching 


Teachers who were employed for four and one half 
months when schools were closed could not recover 
salaries for an additional period of the school year 
when they could not meet the conditions imposed by 
the Emergency Relief Administration by whose aid 
the term was continued. Jones v. Vernon Parish School 
Board. January 6, 1936. 165 So. 310 — reversing 161 
So. 357. 

” « When we consider that the plaintiffs had 
no contract such as the law requires and that the 
budget appropriation was limited to the maintenance 
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HUFFLING feet and grinding heels cannot mar Seal-O-San. 
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When Seal-O-San penetrates the floor, the liquid fills every wood 
cell... hardens to form a permanent seal—a protective armor that 
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That is why more than 3500 schools today use Seal-O-San. It’s dur- 
able and rugged—thereby saving frequent refinishing costs. It 
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cals or water. And it assures further economies because it is easily 
applied and inexpensively maintained. 
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of the public schools for four and one half months, 
and that the schools were reopened thereafter under 
entirely different conditions, which plaintiffs did not 
or could not meet, we see no legal justification in hold- 
ing that the defendant was estopped from submitting 
those facts in support of its contention that the re- 
opening and continuance of the schools for four addi- 
tional months was the result of conditions nonexistent 
at the time of plaintiffs’ employment and conditions 
that the plaintiffs did not or could not meet. . . .” 


School Districts as Political Subdivisions of State 


School districts are political subdivisions of the 
state, are municipal corporations, and are created for 
public purposes only. 

In the case of Clough v. Osgood, 182 Atlantic 169, 
the New Hampshire court held that “School districts, 
like counties and towns, are political subdivisions of 
the state made for the convenient admiuistration of 
the government. . . . Like towns, they are municipal 
corporations. . Every municipal corporation has 
two characteristics, at least, common to every other. 
First, each has a definite territory, assigned by special 
or general legislative act, which is its field for ad- 
ministrative action. Second, in order that administra- 
tive action may be more convenient, each is given a 
corporate entity. 

“It is possible that an act of the legislature assign- 
ing the whole administrative territory of one district 
to another, without language importing an intention 
to abolish the former district, should be construed to 
dissolve the corporate entity of the former, except for 
the purpose of winding up its affairs. But however 
this may be, a contrary construction is indicated, if 
the acts transfer only a part of the administrative 
territory, for the district would still be in need of its 
corporate entity to perform its administrative duties 
in its reduced territory. Otherwise in such a case the 
needs of the remaining territory, if met at all, could 
be met only with increased inconvenience and perhaps 
with confusion. Unless the legislative intent to abolish 
the corporation appears, the ordinary construction of 
such an act would seem necessarily to be that a dis- 
trict losing a part of its territory will nevertheless be 
intended to continue its corporate existence in its 
narrowed field of operation. 

“Municipal corporations are created for purely pub- 
lic purposes. Consequently they may be altered, modi- 
fied, or divided as the legislature deems that public 
convenience or necessity requires. . . . ” 
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CONGRATULATIONS! 


to the pupils of HADLEY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 





@ Standing (Left to Right) Marguerite Joyce (9 sec.) 
Emaline Seymour (91 sec.); Grace Gordon (8, sec.) 
Audrey Sandhenreich (91, sec.); Ruth Staley (9 sec.) 


@ Seated Lillian Clifton (8 sec.); Elizabeth Schwartz (7 sec.) 


@. NotinPhoto Jane Frazer (8 sec.); Dorthy Burlen (9 sec.) 
Edna Schmidt (9 sec-) 


@ Miss Elizabeth Schwartz holds the new record of 7 seconds 


also Congratulations to the 
CITY OF ST. LOUIS 


for having an Educational Department 
which develops in its pupils such a 
high degree of ability and concentration 


St. Louis, Missouri 


who won 
places in the 


DESKOR 
CHAIR 


SPEED 
CONVERSION 


CONTEST 
* 


@ Twenty-eight pupils equaled or 
broke the former record of fifteen 
seconds for converting Deskor Chair 
from Desk formation to Assembly 
and back to Desk formation. The ten 
pupils named herein made records of 
from seven to nine and one-half sec- 
onds, which is amazing, especially in 
view of the fact that they had only one- 
half day for practice. (An entire room 
is changed by the pupils in unison in 
less than one minute.) 


@ We especially commend the ex- 
cellent work done by Miss Gertrude 
Kohn, St. Louis substitute teacher, 
who was in charge of the contests. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO EDUCATORS! 


We advise that orders for installations within the next six months be sent 
to us without delay; the large number of projects submitted to us at the St. 


Louis convention may place a heavy strain on our production capacity. 





DESKOR CHAIR SALES CORPORATION 


PARK SQUARE BUILDING 


(“DESKOR” Registered in U. S. Patent Office) 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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N the phantom view of the No. 164 desk at the left note the ~ 

steel reinforcing splines in the lifting lid. These are con- 
nected to heavy gauge hinges adjustable for proper tension to 
positively prevent the lids from falling and slamming. Observe 
the solid posts in the convenient device for adjusting the height 
of seat and desk; and the ‘‘plus and minus" feature in the lower 
frame which not only provides the means for quickly adjusting 
the distance from seat to desk, but also compensates for any 
uneveness in the floor and thereby eliminates all vibration. 
These features, and others which space does not permit us to 
mention, promote perfect posture, utmost convenience and 
maximum service; and are indicative of the highly developed, 
quality construction of every piece in the IRWIN line—a line 
so comprehensive as to include every conceivable classroom 
and auditorium requirement—priced for sound economy. 


IRWIN SEATING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 381 FOURTH AVENUE 
Territorial Distributors Throughout U. S. A. 


SEATING SPECIALISTS FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 





ministration 

@ Sheboygan, Wis. The board of education has 
adopted regulations governing partial salary restora- 
tions, effective January 6, 1936. Under the new policy, 
salary cuts in effect since 1932, have been restored by 
5 per cent, according to a definite schedule. The salary 
restorations apply to all teachers with an A, B, and C 
rating, provided all schedule requirements and board 
regulations have been met. The salaries of teachers 
with D and E ratings will remain at the present level. 
Principals are classified under five groups, with a 
maximum salary assigned for each group. 

@ Newburgh, N. Y. The board of education has 
voted to discontinue the voluntary refunds of school 
employees as of February 1, 1936. These refunds, 
varying from 3 to 8 per cent, had been in operation 
for three and one-half years, and had saved the tax- 
payers approximately $90,000. During this time, the 
salary schedule has not been jeopardized, the retire- 
ment status has not been impaired, and no employee 
receiving $1,200 or less was asked to contribute. 

¢ Montclair, N. J. The school board will continue 
the present teachers’ pay cuts. 

# Rock Island, Ill. The school board has received 
a report on a salary survey, which would restore 
salaries of teachers to the predepression level and in- 
crease the salary appropriation $37,000 for the 1936 
season, and $24,000 for the 1937 season. 

4 La Crosse, Wis. The school board has asked per- 
mission of the city council to restore one half of the 
10 per cent salary reductions for teachers and school 
employees. 

4 Whitman, Mass. The school board has asked for 
an appropriation of $1,918 for the restoration of 5 
per cent, or one half of the teachers’ salary cuts and 
limited sick leave, effective September 1, 1936. 

¢ Muskegon, Mich. The board of education has 
voted to give a flat 10 per cent salary increase to all 
school employees, effective April 1, 1936. 

4 Elyria, Ohio. The school board has voted salary 
increases to teachers, to become effective on June 1, 
1936. 

@ Detroit, Mich. Under the approval of the city 
government and the mayor, the board of education 


has restored the ten-month school year in connection 
with the restoration of the full ten-month salaries to 
teachers and other school employees. 

¢ South Orange, N. J. The school board has taken 
action to eliminate one half of the salary reductions 
of school employees. The board made a provision in 
the budget for the salary increases. The increase until 
July 1, 1936, will be met from savings in the current 
budget. 

¢ Monson, Mass. A 5 per cent increase in teachers’ 
salaries has been recommended by the school board 
in its annual budget to the appropriation committee. 
The increase is intended as a restoration of one half 
of the 10 per cent salary cut of four years ago. 

¢ Quincy, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
new plan governing cumulative sick leaves for teachers 
in the city schools. Under the new plan, unused por- 
tions of the annual sick leaves will be allowed to 
accumulate within certain limits. A teacher with five 
to ten years of service, under the plan, will be allowed 
a cumulative maximum of twenty days; teachers with 
from eleven to fifteen years, thirty days; those with 
longer service would be allowed forty days. The 
amount due teachers at present will be retroactive to 
September 1, 1930. 

¢ Hartford, Conn. A majority of the finance com- 
mittee of the board of education has approved a pro- 
gram of budget allocations for the year 1936, calling 
for the replacement of married teachers at the end of 
the present school year. The measure was proposed 
at a budget conference with the officials of the city 
government and would result in an estimated saving 
of $21,245. 

@ Rochester, N. H. Nine married women teachers on 
tne school staff are assured of continuous positions, 
as a result of a vote by the school board. The board 
voted against submitting to the state board of educa- 
tion for approval, certain changes in the board’s rules 
and regulations to bar married women from teaching. 

¢ A movement to close the Boston Teachers’ College 
until the city’s supply of unemployed teachers is ex- 
hausted, has been started by the city council. Mr. C. 
A. Norton, a member of the council, charged that the 
present system is unfair both to the taxpayers and to 
the young women who matriculate there in the belief 
that they will receive teaching jobs upon graduation. 

¢ The State Supreme Court of New Hampshire has 
ruled that it is not unconstitutional for the state 
legislature to pass an act under which married women 
would be ineligible to teach in the public schools. The 





court pcinted out that no one has a guaranteed right 
to become, or to continue in a position as a public 
school teacher, even subject to regulation. The ruling 
was given in a case in Strafford County, where eight 
married women teachers sought to set aside a rule of 
the Rochester school board directing that no married 
women should be elected to any teaching position in 
the city schools. 


NEW SALARY SCHEDULE AT GRAND 
ISLAND, NEBRASKA 


The board of education of Grand Island, Nebr., 
has adopted a report of the teachers’ committee, call- 
ing for a new salary schedule for the year 1936-37. 
The new schedule was compiled by using the 1932-33 
salaries as a basis. “An exemption of $400 has been 
allowed and 12% per cent has been deducted from 
the remainder.” 

Under the schedule, members of the teaching staff 
are divided into two groups, comprising A and B 
teachers. Teachers in Group A, with no experience, 
will begin teaching at a salary of $965, and will 
advance to $1,045 after one year, $1,130 after two 
years, $1,215 after three years, $1,275 after four years, 
$1,340 after five years, $1,380 after six years, $1,425 
after seven years, $1,465 after eight years, and $1,505 
after nine years or more service. 

Teachers belonging to Group B, with no experience, 
will begin at $800, and will advance to $835 after one 
year, $880 after two years, $925 after three years, 
$965 after four years, $1,010 after five years, $1,045 
after six years, $1,090 after seven years, $1,130 after 
eight years, and $1,175 after nine years. 

Under the rules governing the operation of the 
schedule, classroom teachers will be placed on the 
1936-37 schedule as far as possible. The customary 
allowance of $100 for a master’s degree in the junior 
and senior high schools, and of $50 for a college de- 
gree in elementary schools will be added to the basic 
salary. Married men employed as classroom teachers 
will be allowed a bonus of $100 beyond the amount 
determined in the schedule. A married man will be 
given a further allowance of $50 for each minor child 
in the immediate family. Principals of elementary 
schools will be allowed $250 in addition to such salary 
as each principal is paid as a classroom teacher. In 
case a classroom teacher or elementary-school principal 
is now receiving a salary larger than the amount set 
in the schedule, the salary of such individualis to re- 
main at its present figure. , 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Products from Graybar 
play an important part in 
the purely educational side 
of school life. Public Ad- 
dress Systems bring music, 
radio programs, or a speak- 
er’s voice into any or every 
room—as desired. 

The Audiphone is used 
in special classes for the 
Hard of Hearing. 

Graybar Household Elec- 
trical Appliances find a place 
in up-to-date Domestic Sci- 
ence Classes. 


fa dehy 





ADMINISTRATION 


The Public Address Sys- 
tem brings the Principal’s 
Voice into every room. Less 
school time needed for 
announcements. 

Graybar Inter-phones are 
the school’s interior tele- 
phone system... Graybar 
supplied fire-alarms, buz- 
zers, lighting, wiring, motors 
and control help keep school 
life running smoothly ... 
Whatever the product, if 
it’s electrical, Graybar sup- 
plies it. 








| Béanch 


ENTERTAINMENT 


At dances, entertainments, 
etc., the Public Address 
System proves invaluable. 
Picks up, amplifies, and dis- 
tributes music from orches- 
tra, record, or radio. 

At the stadium, this sys- 
tem makes it possible for 
sports announcements to be 
heard everywhere clearly 
and distinctly. 

Our specialists will be 
glad to help you with plans 

. installation problems. 
Write us for information. 





Graybar’s service of electrical supplies covers every branch of school activity. This means more 
convenient, economical purchasing. Furthermore, Graybar’s specialists, experienced in the school 
field, are always available to help you with difficult problems ...No matter what the item, whether 
a fuse, a buzzer, or a complete Public Address System, youll find it readily available from Gray- 


bar’s roster of 60,000 electrical items. You'll find every product Gra baR | 


: i back to 1869. 
backed by a Graybar reputation for quality that goes back to ELECTRIC COMPANY 





OFFICES IN 78 PRINCIPAL CITIES: EXECUTIVE OFFICES, GRAYBAR BLDG., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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One Dozen Reasons 


wHy 3000 scHOOLs NOW 
HAVE PRINTING PLANTS! 


A School Printing Department is as vital to the 
Educational and Social Life of the School as the 
newspaper is to the community, BECAUSE— 


1. The School Printing Department is a Publicity Medium under 
school control—providing an opportunity to interpret school 
life and ideals to the school public, and enabling you to sell 
more completely your Educational program to your Community. 


2. A course in Printing motivates and coordinates with all aca- 
demic work. It is a course in Applied English, Applied Art, 
Applied History and Geography. It requires clear and orderly 
thinking in the preparation of forceful composition. 


3. It deals with information and therefore has unusual informa- 
tional value. 


4. The Printing activity is especially strong in habit-forming values 
such as accuracy, neatness, correctness in English construction, 
honesty and truthfulness, all of which are leadership qualities. 


5. Through the working of hand and brain, it forms a sense of 
proportion, an appreciation of lines and curves, a balance of 
perspective, an appreciation of the fine arts as exemplified by 
the greatest of fine arts. 


6. The widely varied activities of the School Printing Laboratory, 


such as presswork, composition, proofreading and art, provide 
for many individual differences. 


7. In the organization and preparation of the school paper, each 
pupil becomes vitally interested in a civic enterprise by and for 
all concerned. This group interest provides for the development 
of cooperative values. 


8. In the Printing Laboratory is developed an appreciation of one 
of the most important of our major industries. This is a con- 
sumer value, and all of us are consumers of printing. 


9. Good printing requires foresight in planning, initiative, stick- 
to-it-iveness, and an understanding of human reactions to the 
printed page. It develops the complete personality. 


10. Printing, “The Mother of Progress,” and Education are insepa- 
rable. This activity provides the opportunity to apply the “Learn 
by Doing” philosophy to our teaching methods. Learning by 
Printing is Learning by Doing. 


11. It serves as a means of socializing the life and interests of all 
pupils in the school, serving as a clearing house for ideas and 
accomplishments. 


12. A Laboratory of Printing in your school would provide an ac- 


tivity unit rich in cultural and general educational values. You 
can’t afford to be without it. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Department of Education 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


Types used: Century Schoolbook Family 








RIGHT IN YOUR OWN 
Tel ele} a cele), || 


























FOR YOUR 


Geography E/ la44 





@ The story of coffee is the romance of a nation. 
No more vivid or interesting method can be found 
of presenting the facts about Brazil to your class 
than by visual education. The facts of its people 
and products leap to life on the screen... and 
each member of your class has the same mental 
impression...an impression that is not distorted by 
the pupil’s own interpretation of a word picture. 


Whether in geography, biology, history or any 
subject of the school curriculum, students learn 
faster and retain their knowledge longer when 
taught by visual education. There is a Spencer 
projector for every purpose. Our staff of projec- 
tion experts will be glad to assist you in the selec- 
tion of a Delineascope best for your school needs. 


MODEL VA Delineascope 


Projects both glass slides and opaque illustrations. 
Colored pictures accurately reproduced. Easily 
portable from room to room. 
Brilliant illumination. A 6-inch 
opaque illustration will show 
7 feet square on the 
screen 20 feet away 
when a 16-inch ob- 
jective is used. 


Write for Folder K-78 for 
complete description and 
prices on Spencer Delin- 
eascopes for school use. 
Please address Dept. O-4 


Spencer Lens Company 
Buffalo New York 
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Our current 360 page catalogue contains over 1000 designs of furniture and ’accessory equipment 
for Chemistry, Physics, General Science and Biology, Cooking, Sewing, Shops, Art Mechanical 
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When buying LABORATORY AND VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 
LOOK AT THE INSIDE 


A good exterior coat of varnish may readily distract attention temp- 
orarily from structural and pedagogical defects resulting from lack 
of experience or intentional cutting of quality to reduce cost. 


E. H. SHELDON & Co. has manufactured 


annoying defects. 


Drawing, Commercial and Library. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY — MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


over 


TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 
LABORATORY AND VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 


for the schools, colleges and industries of the United States. 


What more could be asked than a SHELDON name plate as a 
guarantee of correct pedagogical design and the necessary speci- 
alized technical knowledge that eliminates all troublesome and 








Book Ne 


Air Conditioning for Comfort 


By Samuel R. Lewis. Cloth, octavo. 284 pp. Price, 
$2.50. Keeney Publishing Co., Chicago, II. 

Conditioning the air for home, shop, and office in 
this highly complex material civilization of ours is 
gradually settling down to a respectable business with 
a fundamentally sound scientific base and a super- 
structure of sales and service and reliable equipment, 
which though still in a state of flux, are rapidly being 
represented by organizations of standing and reputa- 
tion. Lewis’s Air Conditioning for Comfort will do 
much to enhance the soundness and respectability of 
this newcomer to our industrial midst. 

The present volume is a thoroughly revised edition 
of the author’s first presentation, and embodies the 
observations garnered from daily experience by one 
who is an expert in this interesting field. His efforts 
at simplification as well as his suggestion to use the 
psychometric table rather than the chart are most 
commendable. The author deserves well of the pro- 
fession for his tendency to substitute pounds of air 
for cubic feet of air as the unit for computations, as 
also his insistence on the use of a combined chart 
instead of a separate sheet for each room of a house 
or office building under survey for air conditioning. 

Mr. Lewis’s soundness and reliability, however, are 
nowhere so evident as in his insistence that “no royal 
road to the goal of learning the computed demand 
for an air-conditioning system has as yet been dis- 
covered.” He has done much to place this industry 
on a sound basis and keep it out of the hands of 
charlatans when he adds that “the only safe way is 
to work each case out in detail.” 

The present is the best book on air conditioning 
that has yet come to the attention of this reviewer. 
The author has written not only a thoroughly sound 
volume from the technical standpoint, but what is 
far more difficult, he has written a really intelligible 
volume even for the nontechnically trained. This 
should make the present volume most acceptable as a 
text, particularly, for the training of mechanics, sales- 
men, and service personnel. 

Perhaps Chapter 11, dealing with Air Distribution 
within Rooms, might well include a more detailed 





consideration of duct systems for homes. The author 
could be relied upon, using the present volume as a 
criterion, to provide sound methods of approach and 
suggestions for application in this important sector of 
air conditioning. The fabrication of ducts and their 
fittings by the larger steel producers will shortly make 
possible the installation of ducts for both heating and 
cooling at reasonable costs. The approach to the com- 
putations and other technical details could well be 
dwelt upon at some length. 

Air Conditioning for Comfort can be enthusias- 
tically recommended as a text for the student and as 
a guide for the layman. — H. A. F. 


The Gateway to American History 


By Thomas B. Lawler. (Revised Edition.) Cloth, 
368 pages. 96 cents. Ginn and Company, Boston, Mass. 

The Lawler histories are well known for vivid, in- 
~teresting narrative, impartial accuracy, good illustra- 
tions, progressive pedagogy, and general teachableness. 
This latest revision with a standard vocabulary for 
the upper fifth and the sixth grade presents an excel- 
lent practical introduction to American history. It 
tells the story of mankind briefly from the days of the 
Egyptian kings (about 3400 s.c.) to the fall of the 
French in America. 

The rewritten text includes the results of recent 
researches in the Orient. The illustrations have been 
chosen for the stories they tell. Teachers will find 
plenty of modern exercise and test material. 


Thoughtful English Composition 


By Fred G. Fox. Cloth, 195 pages. 96 cents. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dr. Fox has endeavored to write a textbook for the 
first year of high school that would avoid some of the 
faults so often attributed to the English course; 
namely, lack of articulation with life needs, lack of 
attention to thought development, and the obscuring 
of fundamental principles by a mass of detail. He 
focuses attention upon essentials with particular stress 
upon an understanding of why the student must learn 
these essentials. He shows the student where to get 
thoughts for expression and how to organize these 
thoughts, thus teaching him not only how to write a 
composition, but also how to study a lesson in history 
or science. He makes use of the method by which R. 
L. Stevenson and Benjamin Franklin learned to write; 
i.e., by imitation. For this purpose, he has supplied a 
number of extracts from such writers as Irving, 
Stevenson, and Hamlin Garland. 


The thoughtful element is in evidence throughout 
the book; it is especially prominent in such chapters 
as Observation, Learning to Argue, The Abstract, etc. 


County Unification in Kansas 


By Harrison L. Euler. Cloth, 92 pages. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

This study concerns itself with the basic plan of 
government as applied to the several states and the 
administrative units therein. It proceeds upon the 
thought that the several units were originally wisely 
planned and served their purpose well. With the 
changes that come in the mode of transportation, 
communication, and the shifting of population from 
rural to urban centers, the present political divisions 
no longer serve advantageously. 

It is argued that in the multiplicity of units of 
government, there is a waste as well as inefficiency. 
There are units whose economic weakness does not 
warrant the expense of a separate governmental 
structure. There are counties that could advanta- 
geously be consolidated with adjoining counties, and 
there are districts, towns, and villages that should be 
merged into larger units of control. 

“A national movement to reorganize local govern- 
ment in the direction of eliminating some of the tax 
burden which now bears so heavily on farms is in 
order,” President Franklin D. Roosevelt is quoted as 
saying. “There are too many taxing districts, too many 
local units of government, too many unnecessary 
offices and functions. The government underbrush 
which has sprouted for years should be cleared away.” 

The author employs the State of Kansas as the basis 
of his study and brings to the surface the inconsist- 
encies and superfluities in carving the area into 
numberless units of government. 

In arguing for unification or consolidation, he points 
out the economic advantages and the increased effi- 
ciency to be gained. The study also contemplates the 
school interests which he holds are vitally concerned 
in a reorganization of the plan of government. 

In summing up the results of his study, the author 
reaches four general conclusions as follows: (1) Owing 
to modern means of communication, transportation, 
and business administration, local economic and social 
activities have materially expanded. (2) Because of 
this expansion, the existing local educational and 
governmental units have largely outgrown their use- 
fulness and require reorganization and rehabilitation 
in the face of modern conditions and demands. (3) 
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And the price is right! 
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This Chemistry Laboratory is one example of what can be achieved by giving us entire responsibility for 
plan, detail and workmanship. 


Walrus laboratory and vocational furniture for schools and universities 





has built-in quality—the right kind of materials, the right kind of design, the right kind of construction. 
Let us figure on your new equipment. 


WALRUS MFG. CO. 








This needed change is being retarded not so much by 
economic forces as by concomitant factors which are 
socio-psychological in nature. (4) These ideological 
obstructions can be removed through an efficiently 
organized and administered program of adult educa- 
tion. 

Everyday Life Pre-Primer 

By Ethel M. Gehres. Paper, 44 pages. John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Illustrated with photographs. 

First Course in Algebra 

By Harry C. Barber and Elsie P. Johnson. Cloth, 444 pages. 
Price, $1.24. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

The distinguishing feature of this complete first-year algebra 
is the extensive drill material arranged particularly for the 
benefit of students who do not possess natural mathematical 
gifts. The reviews and tests are of the diagnostic type and the 
ample drill material makes reteaching of topics easy and effec- 
tive. The special honor work is introduced for fast students. 
Up in the Attic 

By Cora R. Kelly. Cloth, 32 pages. Price, 80 cents. Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

A series of brief poems. The title, ““My Dolls,’”’ would be 
more expressive of the contents than the title which has 
been used. 

Prognostic Value of University Entrance Examinations in 

Scotland 

Cloth, 207 pages. University of London Press, Ltd., London, 
England. 

The original study was initiated by the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Some Recent Trends in State School Legislation 

By Walter D. Cocking. Published by the research division of 
the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

An analysis of the problems pertaining to the control, organ- 
ization, and administration of a state school system, and a 
study of the legislation dealing wifh various phases of the 
school problem. 

Monroe's Reading Aptitude Tests 

By Marion Monroe. Table of percentiles, reading aptitude 
tests, and manual of directions. Price, 50 cents a set. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

These tests are planned for exercises in reading during the 
first month of attendance in the first grade. The test has been 
carefully ° standardized. 

A First Course in Algebra 

By John C. Stone and Virgil S. Mallory. Cloth, 505 pages. 
Price, $1.36. Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, Chicago, New 
York. 

A rather complete course. The best feature is the series of 
tests for retention and reteaching. 

Neighbors Near and Far 

By Jennie Wahlert and Julia L. Hahn. Cloth, 312 pages. 
Price, 80 cents. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

This third reader uses the principles of the earlier books in 
the Child Development Series to provide six large and carefully 
integrated units of material. Interest is centered upon reading 
books and papers, life in Mexico and China, animal life and 


farm life ‘‘where the tall corn grows.’’ The purposes of lengthen- 
ing the child’s span of attention and of increasing his vocab- 
ulary are achieved quite as well as that deeper objective of 
using reading for helping the child to act in social situations 
and broaden his general information. 

Conduct of the Schools of J.-B. de la Salle 

By F. de la Fontainerie. Cloth, 256 pages. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York City. 

De ia Salle’s rules for the ‘‘Conduct of the Schools’? is not 
only one of the classics of French pedagogic literature of the 
seventeenth century, but is still a living force in the success- 
ful high schools and colleges of the Christian Brothers in the 
United States and in Europe. The present translation is a free 
rendition of the first printed edition. The volume includes a 
biographical sketch of the author’s life and traces the be- 
ginnings of his schools which are now to be found in all the 
larger countries of the world. 

Story Pictures of Farm Foods 

Story Pictures of the Farm Series. By John Y. Beaty. Cloth, 
191 pages. Price, 70 cents. Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Second-grade supplementary reader. Excellently illustrated. 
Study Arithmetics 

Grade Five. By F. B. Knight, G. M. Rich, J. W. Studebaker, 
and W. C. Findley. Cloth, 348 pages. Scott, Foresman & Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. 

Begins with a review of fundamental processes; carries work 
through fractions to simple measurements. Interest is strongly 
stressed; social values are sought. Tests, reviews, and drills seek 
to help the slower children. 

Guide to the Children’s Hour 

Cloth, 266 pages. Price, $2.75. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

A guide for teachers and pupils. 

First Grade Manual 

“By Julia L. Hahn. Cloth, 394 pages. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 

While this book is intended for use in connection with the 
three primers of the Child Development Readers, it is in 
reality a complete manual on the teaching of reading to 
beginners. 

Exploring in Physics 

By Reginald J. Stephenson. Paper, 201 pages. Price, $1.50. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 

An introductory work and problem book for college classes. 
Parliamentary Practice 

By W. Roy Diem. Paper, 165 pages. School and College 
Service, Columbus, Ohio. 

This introduction to parliamentary law covers the commonly 
accepted practices; it includes also suggestions on the organ- 
ization of clubs and the conduct of debates and contests, and 
public speaking. 

Statistics of Private Elementary and Secondary Schools, 

1932-33 

Chapter VI of the Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 1932-1934. Prepared by Emery M. Foster. Price, 
10 cents. Bulletin No. 2, 1936, of the United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

The present bulletin gives information on 8,455 schools 


reporting to the inquiry. Of those whose reports were studied, 
582 were schools of secondary grade, 5,697 were for pupils 
below secondary grade, and 2,018 were schools having both 
elementary- and secondary-school departments. In the private 
schools reporting, the enrollment figures included 1,716,548 in 
elementary schools, 270,128 in high schools, and 4,837 in 
college departments. The remainder of the more than 2,000,000 
pupils were enrolled in nursery and kindergarten classes. It was 
estimated that at least 2,324,281 elementary- and secondary- 
school pupils may be found in all private schools of the 
country. 

In the schools reporting, there were 68,307 elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers, including 49,132 in elementary schools 
and 19,175 in secondary schools. 

The value of the school plants was estimated at $693,623,252. 
The endowment funds for all schools reporting was $151,117,567. 
A Study of the Achievement of Scholarship Holders 

By Sarah D. Leeds Miller. Paper, 75 pages. Published by 
Temple . University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Laboratory Materials for Applied Secretarial Practice 

By R. P. Sorelle and J. R. Gregg. Paper, 128 sheets. The 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York, N. Y. 

This material consists of illustrations of various business in- 
struments, ranging from simple order forms to an _ elaborate 
bill of sale, a power of attorney, and a mortgage. The com- 
plete blanks are provided and in the case of certain types of 
forms in duplicate and even triplicate. The student has here a 
well-balanced program of secretarial practice work, using mate- 
rials such as he will find under actual business conditions. 
Office Appliance Exercises 

By J. T. Ely and A. C. Beaver. Cloth, 144 pages. Price, 
$1.66. Gregg Publishing Company, New York, N. Y. 

Office work has become mechanized to such an extent that 
no young person who expects to succeed in a clerical occupation 
ean be considered ready for even a junior clerkship without 
knowing something about the practical operation of adding 
machines, calculating machines, duplicators, name and data- 
writing machines, check writers, dictating machines, mail- 
handling devices, and bookkeeping machines. 

The present book is made up entirely of exercises taken 
from actual business situations. The appliances and machines 
are the latest in common usé in the United States. 

Today’s English 

By M. R. Trabue and Bessie B. Goodrich. Four books (3rd 
to 6th grade). Cloth, 232 to 268 pages, illustrated. 72 cents 
each. Charles E. Merrill Company, New York City. 

These books supply a complete plan for a group activity 
and show how to use oral and written English correctly in 
carrying out the work. For example, the children of the third 
grade make a library corner. They appoint committees for 
various purposes — making the shelves and furniture, painting, 
getting curtains, plants, etc. They list the names of the chil- 
dren on the committees. They plan to visit a public library 
to learn how to catalog the books. This involves writing a 
letter to the librarian, etc. 

There are eight such projects for each year, and a progressive 
development of correct usage or functional grammar. Consider- 
able attention is given to the study of poetry for appreciation 
and some practice in writing poetry is promoted. The recently 
revived interest in puppet shows receives due recognition. 
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Yes! Both are results of using FINNELL equipment and | 


FINNELL processes,—better work and money saved! 
Whichever of these advantages may be your reason for 


investigating the FINNELL System—we invite your most | 


rigid scrutiny. 


It’s a good time now. In another month or two the summer 
reconditioning period begins. Perhaps your floors need re- 


sealing—wich one of the varieties of GLOSS SEAL—or | 


they need fresh waxing—with Finnell Kote or one of the 


° other FINNELL waxes. There are other FINNELL floor pro- 


ducts for other purposes—and always the complete line of 


FINNELL Scrubbing-Polishing machines. 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT 
MACHINE.. 
from Eight Models! 





Scrubbing or polishing floors electrically —with a FINNELL—saves 
by requiring less labor, doing the work in less time—interfering less 
with the school routine. When you choose a FINNELL you save also 
by getting a machine of just the right size and type for your work. This 
variety of models and sizes is an exclusive feature of the FINNELL line. 

For schools particularly, a FINNELL may be obtained with inter- 
changeable brush ring, making one machine adaptable to large and 
small areas. 


Demonstration Free. A FINNELL representative trained to recognize 
floor problems and apply proper treatment, will make a survey, without 
obligationn—and give a demonstration. For further information write 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 804 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE 








Yours—at Wo &£xtra Cost—with 


www 


In the schoolroom 

above, Nu - Wood 

Plank and Tile 

create outstanding 

attractiveness at 
low cost. 


> 
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NU-WOOD 


Relentlessly, noise in the schoolroom 
exacts its toll of vital energy . . . rubs 
nerves raw ... slows up both teaching 
and learning. Nu-Wood on walls and 
ceilings banishes distracting noise—con- 
fers the priceless boon of quiet. What’s 
more, Nu-Wood decorates and insulates 
as well, performing many functions at 
remarkably low cost. 


This new wall and ceiling covering has 
the beauty and dignity that schoolrooms 
require. Its colors are soft and harmoni- 
ous, its patterns interestingly varied. 
Quickly applied, it hides drab, ugly wall 
and ceiling surfaces— 
rejuvenates old rooms, or 
builds new ones quickly. 


Use Nu-Wood for class- 
rooms, corridors, libraries, 
auditoriums and school 
offices. The facts about 
this wonderful material 
are yours for the asking! 















WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Room 133, First National Bank Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


I want to know more about Nu - Wood. 
Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, information and illustrations. 


Name c — ooeeee 


BALSAM-WOOL 


Address 


Cy. ss icomnnind State 
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Special 
GYM FINISH 


Super 
SHINE-ALL 
ONEX-SEAL 


HIL- BRITE 


BRANCHES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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AND A FULL LINE OF OTHER QUALITY PRODUCTS—Write for Catalog 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 


ST. JOSEPH, 
MISSOURI 


. Approved for Sealing, Waterproofing and Polishing TERRAZZO, 
MARBLE, TILE, SLATE. Becomes an integral part of the surface. Protects floor 
rrom ACID, WATER, DIRT and TRAFFIC. 


HIL-BRITE ... Self Polishing Wax ... No Buffing, No Rubbing, Saves TIME, 
LABOR and EXPENSE. 


April, 1936 


me «6MILLYARD'S @& 


SPECIAL GYM FINISH...SUPER SHINE-ALL 
ONEX-SEAL. cceves 


Nationally Endorsed 


Special GYM FINISH ... STANDS ABUSE ... SUPER TOUGH ... LONG 
WEARING... NON-SKID... NO GLARE... EASILY CLEANED... 
ECONOMICAL. 


Super SHINE-ALL ... Cleans, Polishes and Preserves all types of floors, TILE, 
MARBLE, TERRAZZO, CEMENT, SLATE, ASPHALTIC TILE and 
COMPOSITION FLOORS. Is economical to use . . . Just one ounce to a gallon 


of water for ordinary cleaning. 


ONEX-SEAL .. 


. HIL-BRITE 


SHINE-ALL SALES CO. 
DISTRIBUTORS 











THE SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS CONVENTION 


The National Association of Public-School Business Officials 
will hold the 1936 convention at St. Louis, October 12-17. The 
headquarters will be in the Statler Hotel. 

A commercial exhibit is being arranged. Local arrangements 
will be in the hands of Mr. R. W. Hibbert, director of sup- 
plies of the St. Louis board of education. 

A regional conference of the Association took place at Chicago 
on March 14. The speakers included Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman, 
of the University of Michigan, who spoke on ‘Long-Range 
Finance Planning for Public Education’’; Asst. Supt. John F. 
Thomas, of Detroit, who discussed ‘‘The Financial Situation 
of the Detroit Schools’; John Howatt, of Chicago, who dis- 
cussed ‘‘Recent Improvements in Air Conditioning.”” At a 
dinner meeting, Dr. Martin H. Bickham, of the Illinois Work 
Progress Administration, addressed the group on ‘The Public 
Schools and the Democratic State.” 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


In eleven states west of the Rockies, 37 contracts for new 
school buildings were let during the month of February, at 
a cost of $2,837,917. Fourteen additional projects were reported 
in progress, at an estimated cost of $1,045,398. 

During the month of February, contracts were let to 37 
Eastern states for 326 school and college buildings. Dodge 
reports that the cost of these is $3,744,000. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of February, long-term bonds for school- 
construction purposes were sold in the amount of $26,582,435. 
The largest sales were made in California, $9,234,000; Massa- 
chusetts, $1,685,850; New York, $3,619,881; Tennessee, $1,- 
698,222. During the same period, refunding bonds, short-term 
notes, etc., were sold in the amount of $2,186,764. 

The average interest rate for all long-term bonds was 3.04 
per cent. 


Fersonal New ok. 
Chool Officials 


@ Mrs. Crayton H. Rince, a member of the school board 
of Indianapolis, Ind., has recently been appointed as consultant 
ex officio for the educational policies commission of the N.E.A. 

@ Mrs. Bessre A. Doerr, president of the school board of 
Ludlow, Ky., has suggested that the school board take to the 
higher court the decision given by the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, ordering the reinstatement of J. W. SmirH as superin- 
tendent of schools. Mr. Smith was dismissed in March, 1934, 
following a disagreement between him and the board. 

@ Mr. CuHancy K. Mittimore, a member of the school 
board of Janesville, Wis., for a number of years, died at his 
home on February 24, after an illness of several months. Mr. 
Miltimore was 84 years old. 

@ The school board of Lee, Mass., has reorganized for the 
year, with the re-election of Mr. Georce S. Gorpon, Jr, as 
president, and Mr. Cuartes A. MILLER as secretary. 

@ Dr Merton L. Griswotp has been elected as president 








of the school board of Uxbridge, Mass. Mr. Cuartes A. LyNcH 
was re-elected as secretary. 

@ Mr. Kart K. Morris has been elected clerk-treasurer of 
the school board at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. V. Warp ASHMAN 
was named deputy clerk-treasurer. 

@ Mr. W. E. Conne tt, president of the Bossier Parish school 
board at Benton, La., died suddenly at his home on February 
11, following a heart attack. Mr. Connell was elected a member 
of the board in 1908, and had filled the office of president 
since 1917. 

@ Mr. G. R. Feemster has been elected president of the 
school board of District No. 19, near Shawnee, Okla. 

@ Mr. Joun C. Rinc has been elected president of the school 
board of Nantucket, Mass. 

@ The school board of Falmouth, Mass., has reorganized with 
the election of Mr. JoHN W. VALLIs as president and Mr. G. 
W. HAanpy as secretary. 

@ Mr. Ropert L. Menornay, president of the board of edu- 
cation of Kansas City, Mo., has announced his retirement from 
the board, aiter the completion of six years’ service. 

@ Dr. W. M. Cort, a member of the school board of Okmulgee, 
Okla., for 15 years, died at his home after a brief illness. 

@ The school board of Billerica has elected Mr. CHarves E. 
FAIRBROTHER, Jr., as president, and Mrs. WiLLt1aAM SCHMIDT 
as secretary. 

@ Mr. Epwin E. Warner has been elected president of the 
school board of Orange, Mass. 

@ The school board of Harvard, Mass., has elected Miss ANNA 
Scorcige as president, Dr. Gorpon C. Rino as secretary, and 
Mr. Epcar Harrop as business secretary. 

@ Dr. Witttam J. Hotroway, well-known leader in Maryland 
educational circles for 22 years, died in Baltimore, on March 14. 

Dr. Holloway began his career as a teacher and superintendent 
in the Wicomico County schools. In 1908 he was a member of 
the faculty of the Towson Normal School, and in 1917 he be- 
came state director of the Maryland rural schools. In 1925, he 
became principal of the Salisbury Normal School. 

@ The board of education of Woodstock, Vt., has reorganized, 
with the election of Mr. Epwarp H. Witt1ams as president, and 
Mrs. E. M. Cuaron as clerk. 

@ Mr. Frep E. Greason has been re-elected as president of 
the school board of Montpelier, Vt. Other officers elected were 
Mr. Frank C. Corry, treasurer, and Mr. M. L. KELtey, 
secretary. 

@ The school board of Marblehead, Mass., has reorganized, 
with the election of Dr. Samuet C. Evettu as president, and 
Mr. W. G. MAarTIN as secretary. 

@ The school board of Springfield, N. J., has elected Mr 
Joun Ports as president, and Mr. James M. Ducum as vice- 
president. 

@ The school board of Boonton, N. J., has elected Mr. Frank 
H. Prerce as president, and Mr. Frank M. Hopkins as vice- 
president. 

@ Supr. Siras Gatser, of Salem, Oreg., has been re-elected 
for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. L. L. Krantz, of Adrian, Minn., has been re-elected 
for another vear. 

e@ Supt. T. K. Jounston, of McKees Rocks, Pa., has an- 
nounced his resignation, to take effect August 1, 1936. 

@ Supt. V. T. Weems, of Vinton, Iowa, has announced his 
resignation, effective July 1, 1936. 


e@ Supt. E. D. Hotton, of Monticello, i. 3 nm been re- 
elected for another year. 

@ The school board of Montague, Mass., has reorganized, with 
the election of Mr. ArtHUR F. MartINEAv as president, and 
Mrs. Mary E. Arcy as secretary. 

@ The board of education of South Amboy, N. J., has re- 
organized, with the election of Mr. Howarp W. DILLON as 
president, Mr. OLttverR W. WELSH as vice-president, and Mrs. 
Leica L, NEILL as secretary. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


April 1-4. Southeastern Arts Association, at Nashville, Tenn. 
Miss May Kluttz, Atlanta, Ga., secretary. 

April 1-4. Western Arts Association, at Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. H. E. Wood, Indianapolis, Ind., secretary. 

April 8-11. Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, in 
New York City. Mr. H. I. Good, Buffalo, N. Y., secretary. 

April 9-11. Tennessee State Teachers’ Association, at Nash- 
ville. Mr. W. A. Bass, Nashville, secretary. 

April 11. California Teachers’ Association, in San Francisco. 

April 14-15. Wisconsin Music Teachers’ Association, at 
Milwaukee. Miss B. Klingholz, Manitowoc, secretary. 

April 15-18. Eastern Arts Association, in New York City. 
Mr. B. A. Adams, Springfield, Mass., secretary. 

April 15-18. American Physical Education Association, at 
St. Louis. Mr. E. D. Mitchell, Ann Arbor, secretary. 

April 16-18. Georgia Educational Association, at Macon. 
Mr. K. T. Alfreind, Macon, secretary. 

April 15-18. Kentucky Education Association, at Louisville 
Mr. W. P. King, Louisville, secretary. 

April 18. Massachusetts Teachers’ Federation, at Boston. 
Mr. H. Nixon, Boston, secretary. 

April 21-23. Massachusetts Superintendents’ Association, at 
Bridgewater. Mr. B. J. Merriam, Framingham, secretary. 

April 22-24. Mississippi Education Association. Mr. Walter 
N. Taylor, Jackson, secretary. 

April 22-25. Northcentral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, at Chicago. Mr. A. W. Clevenger, Urbana, 
secretary. 

April 23-25. Michigan Industrial Education Association, at 
Jackson. Mr. A. L. Reagh, Grand Rapids, secretary. 

April 28-May 2. Association for Childhood Education, at 
New York City. Mr. W. E. Bain, Columbia University, New 
York City, secretary. 

April 30-May 2. Schoolmasters’ Club of Michigan, at Ann 
Arbor. Mr. L. C. Mohr, South Haven, secretary. 

April 30-May 1. Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, at Ann 
Arbor. Mr. L. C. Mohr, South Haven, secretary. 

May 1-2. National Federation of Modern Languages. Mr. 
L. Lindquist, Detroit, Mich., secretary. 

May 1-2. National Federation of Modern Language, at 
Detroit, Mich. Mr. L. Lindquist, Detroit, secretary. 

May 4-6. Sixth Annual Institute for Education by Radio, at 
Columbus, Ohio. Mr. W. W. Charters, Columbus, secretary. 

May 8-9. American Association of University Women 
(north-central district), at Milwaukee, Wis. Mrs. W. Grieves, 
Columbus, secretary. 

May 11-15. American Medical Association, at Kansas City, 
Mo. Dr. Olin West, Chicago, Ill., secretary. 

May 11-16. American Library Association, at Richmond, 
Va. Mr. Carl H. Milan, Chicago, IIJ., secretary. 
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THERE'S 


April, 1936 


ITH the coming of Spring there’s 

a welcome filling up of vacant 
seats, an encouraging rise in attendance 
curves. But in many schools the con- 
trast between seasons is not so marked. 
Attendance has held up better all win- 
ter. For, in spite of reduced budgets, 
washroom service has been actually 
improved—and at a saving—with 
Onliwon Towels. So simple a thing as 
changing to Onliwon Towels cannot, 
of course, banish all germs of colds and 
other infections. Yet it is a fact that 
this common-sense towel dispensing 
service reduces the spread of infection. 
The sanitary advantages of the 
once-used paper towel are virtually 
self-evident. To these Onliwon Towels 
add other advantages. They are so 
soft and pleasant to use they actu- 
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ally encourage frequent hand-washing. 
At the same time they are so well 
made for their job it takes fewer of 
them to dry a given number of 
hands and faces. 

If the washrooms throughout your 
school system are not already equipped 
with Onliwon Towels and Tissue, it 
will pay you to look into the advan- 
tages of this washroom service. Both 
are dispensed economically from fool- 
proof, trouble-proof cabinets that 
protect their contents from dirt and 
wasteful use. Both Onliwon Towels 
and Tissue give assurance of safety 
at a saving. 

Get in touch with the A. P. W. 
Representative listed in your phone 
book today, or write for samples to 
A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


| 


REAL 


SAVING 


IN ONLIWON 


TOWELS 


69 


"THANK GOODNESS WINTER'S OVER!” 


Onliwon Towel Cabinets are com- 
pact, attractive and simple in con- 
struction. They are easy to fill and 
keep filled—save janitors’ time. 


Onliwon Tissue Cabinets dispense 
but two sheets at a time, protecting 
the remainder of their contents 
from dirt and needless handling. 


AND TISSUE 
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In Schools Everywhere 


Kimball-built Laboratory and Voca- 
tional Furniture has carved'a real niche 
for itself inthe school field. Schools in 
all parts of the country have placed a 
stamp of approval and satisfaction on 
Kimball products. Backed by years of 
experience and experiment, Kimball 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 
offers values that are unsurpassed. 


The large cloth bound Kimball “’La- 
boratory land Vocational Furniture” 
Catalog is exceptionally complete and 


valuable. 
Sent free on request. 


W.W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 


306 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


A.E. KALTENBRUN New York Sales Offices 
D:rector of Sales 105 W. 40th Street New York 
New England S:les Office 


716 Columbus Avenuz, Boston, Mass. 












No. 9579—Note Bock C:se 


KIMBALL BUILT 


LABORATORY: VOCATIONAL: LIBRARY FURNITURE 


MEDART 





teacher). 


3530 DeKalb St. 





USE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY BY 
NONSCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


which is not embraced in the general school 
program and which is of a controversial nature 
liable to arouse ill feeling, jealousy, or dissen- 
sion, or to lead to misunderstanding, should be 
rigidly debarred. 

“By pursuing this policy in the past, our 
schools have maintained the confidence and 
respect of all elements, classes, creeds, and fac- 
tions. The public schools are supported by the 
whole body of citizens; within their walls 
assemble the children of the rich and.the poor, 
the children of parents of every shade of re- 
ligious belief or unbelief, the children of al- 
most every race and color. Therefore, nothing 
that will tend to foster intolerance, bigotry, 
animosity or dissension should be allowed to 
inject itself into the public school system of 
this great State. ‘“d 


THE JAMESTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, 


(Continued from Page 36) 

In addition to these teaching facilities, spaces 
are provided on the first and second floors for 
teachers’ rooms with locker and toilet facilities, 
office and conference rooms for the department 
heads, and first-aid rooms on each of the three 
floors. The service of supplies for the building is 
handled by a large salesroom for student use on 
the first floor and by smaller storage rooms placed 
on each floor. Each department and classroom has 
an individual storage room or storage cabinet. An 
elevator serving all floors is located adjacent to 
the general storage room in the basement. 

Corridor lockers have been installed for the 
storing of students’ wraps in preference to locker 
rooms and alcoves, because of the ease of super- 
vision and the necessity of utilizing all available 
light for classroom and office purposes. 

Along the east corridors, which adjoin the audi- 
torium on the first, second, and third floors, dis- 





play cases have been installed the full length of 
the corridors for the display of school exhibits 
and work of an educational character. 


Construction Details 


The building is of fire-resisting construction. 
The exterior walls are of masonry acting as load- 
bearing walls, with an interior steel-skeleton con- 
struction. The floor construction consists of steel 
joists and a 2%4-inch concrete slab. The joists are 
welded to the steel frame, and the bridging of the 
joists is also welded in place. All interior parti- 
tions, except those for the stair wells, are of steel- 
stud and metal-lath construction. This construc- 
tion insures a very light dead-load which is ad- 
vantageous in a building of this height. 

Steel sash and doors are used throughout the 
building. The sash are of a combination casement- 
and-projected type, the bottom section projecting 
in, the top section out, and the center forming a 
double casement. 

The classrooms have wood floors and plaster 
walls, using a white lake sand finish. Each room 
contains a small panel for the mechanical instru- 
ments, a bulletin board, a mounting board, a map- 
hanging rail, and the required amount of black- 
board space. The ceilings are acoustically treated 
with acoustic cork tile, and all trim in the rooms 
is of steel, in a baked-enamel finish. The study 
halls, the commercial and art departments, and 
the science rooms are finished in a similar manner. 

In the library reading rooms, linoleum tile has 
been used for the flooring, with a wainscot of 
linoleum wall material. The stack-room floor and 
the wainscot are of cork tile. In the home-econom- 
ics department, the floors for the cooking and 
sewing rooms are of linoleum, with wainscots of 
linowall. The living center and bedroom are fin- 
ished with wood trim, and the bath is tile. The 
teachers’ rooms and offices have linoleum floors. 
The toilet rooms have ceramic-tile floors, with 
glazed-brick tile wainscots 6 feet high. 

The corridor floors are linoleum-type tile, with 
a ceramic tile cove base, and the walls are wain- 
scoted with ceramic tile seven feet high in the 
spaces not occupied by lockers. The corridor ceil- 





In Medart Lockerobes, ‘Teacher Control’ 
means more than the mere simultaneous locking 
of all doors (a minor feature as wardrobe 
doors are rarely locked when in use during 
the day and under the supervision of the 


Lockerobe ‘Teacher Control” also provides 
simultaneous opening and closing of all doors 
by the operation of one pair of master control 
doors. Thus noise, confusion, and possibility of 
injury among pupils from individually operated 
doors, is avoided. Medart ‘Teacher Control’, 
of the wardrobe problem is complete. 


Write for Catalog 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities. 
Consult your Telephone Diretory. 


STEEL WARDROBES 
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ings which are of plaster are not acoustically 
treated. 

The walls of the locker rooms, gymnasiums, 
cafeteria, and the subbasement corridor are fin- 
ished with glazed-brick tile. The gymnasiums have 
a wainscot 6 feet high, of canvas-covered cork in 
the main gymnasium, and wood in the correctional 
gymnasium. 

Mastic tile has been used for the floors of the 
cafeteria, the basement corridors, and the music 
room, as these floors are all directly on the grade. 
The floors of the gymnasiums are of wood, and 
the main gymnasium floor, directly on grade, is 
placed over loose plank, bedded down in a layer 
of tar rock, which produces a very lively floor. 

The ceiling of the main gymnasium. which is 
acoustically treated, is also constructed for sound 
isolation between the gymnasium and the audito- 
rium directly above. Acoustical correction is pro- 
vided in the music room. 

The stairs are of steel with blue-stone treads, 
except the stairs to the main gymnasium and the 
boys’ locker room, which are terra cotta to match 
the glazed-brick walls. 


Color Used Freely 


The materials throughout the building adapt 
themselves to the use of color, which has been 
incorporated in the design to develop a pleasing 
and harmonious effect, with enough variety to 
counteract monotony. The design of the audito- 
rium and its lobbies is modernistic and is based on 
the treatment of broad surfaces and the use of 
color. Plywood forms a full-height wainscoting in 
the lobby, with horizontal strips dividing the vari- 
ous facing woods, which grade from a dark walnut- 
burl to walnut to satinwood. A plywood wainscot- 
ing of matched walnut, applied flush and capped 
with an inlaid pattern, is provided in the audito- 
rium. This wainscot is carried a full height under 
the balcony, and extends down the sides to meet 
the proscenium. The wall trim above the wainscot- 
ing consists of broad plaster pilasters. Between the 
pilasters are wall panels, provided with acoustical 
blankets, and covered with colored fabric stretched 
tightly over the space. The fabric is divided into 

(Concluded on Page 72) 
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Accept our offer. Let the 
Palmolive ‘““Measured 
Soap” System prove its 
dollars and cents value 


OU naturally want to give 

your pupils the finest of 
washroom conditions. But with a 
limited budget, perhaps you have 
felt it necessary to base washroom 
soap purchases on price rather 
than actual cost. 


A better system that saves 
money 


Just see the extra value the 
Palmolive ‘‘Measured Soap” 
System offers you. 

First, it includes a dispenser 
that’s built to stand up under hard- 
est use. No loose, moving parts to 
wear out or get out of order. It 
will not leak, cake or corrode. It 
can’t be drained! And it dispenses 
a measured 
amount of soap! 
Hundreds of 





PALMOLIVE 


*‘Measured Soap’’ 
THE NEW, ECONOMICAL DRY SOAP SYSTEM 


YES, SIR!... And provide 






a better soap, too! 


school executives report savings 
of 40% to 50% on washroom 
soap costs. 

Second, this dispenser uses the 
world’s favorite toilet soap: 
PALMOLIVE, in a special, free- 
flowing, dry form. It’s made only 
from olive and palm oils. Quickly, 
yet thoroughly, it cleanses hands 
and faces. 


100 washes for only 1¢ 


Best of all, this Palmolive 
“Measured Soap” System, with all 
its advantages, is unequalled in 
economy! Actually, it provides 100 
washes for 1¢! And the big reservoir 
holds enough special Palmolive 
Soap for 300 washings! 

Don’t take our word for it: Prove 
Palmolive ““Measured Soap” in 
your own school system AT OUR 
EXPENSE. Noobligation, ofcourse. 
Just write for full details to Schools 
Dept., COLGATE-PALMOLIVE- 
PEET CO., Jersey City, N. J. Why 
not do it now? 














Straight- Line 
construction 
No torque 


Note the straight-line construction of 
the Palmolive “Measured Soap” Dispen- 
ser. Sturdy. Long-lasting. Heavy chro- 
mium plate on solid bronze. 

If you are using PWA financing to 
improve your schools, it will pay you to 
set aside a small part to install this better, 
more economical dry-soap system now! 
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GEOGRAPHY For the elementary grades Nystrom offers 


a wide choice of simplified political, 
physical-political and regional type maps. Maps of the United 
States and World—large, simple and brightly colored—for 
beginners are now ready. For junior and senior high schools 
special series of economic maps of both United States and 
world are available. 


HISTORY The Sanford-Gordy American History Series 
include the Old World Background. The 45 
maps in the Webster-Knowlton-Hazen Series constitute the 
most comprehensive set of European and World History maps. 
Choice of three backings and eleven mountings. Historical 
pictures and Wilgus Directed History Problems and Projects 
supplement the maps and texts. 
BIOLOGY The biology section of our new C36 catalog 
lists a complete line for all biological sciences. 
Here are charts for every grade of work from the more simple 
ones for elementary physiology, hygiene, botony, zoology, to the 


THE NEW 


SkbLOC 


GLASS BLACKBOARD 


IS SO GOOD 


— because it is made of black plate 
glass with a SUSPENDED ABRASIVE 
uniformly dispersed throughout the 
glass while moulten. Not just a top 
surface treatment that wears smooth 
and slippery, but a blackboard that 
is surface perfect all the way through 
from back to front. Experimental 
tests equivalent to one hundred years 
wear leave Seloc Glass blackboards 


as good as new. 


most technical anatomical forms. 


3333 Elston Avenue 





Chicago, Illinois 





Why not specify Seloc Glass for that new school? 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Inc, = 


20 VESEY STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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three horizontal panels and the color is graded 
from brown to a buff-yellow. 

The auditorium ceiling is slightly arched, with a 
flush type of glass-and-aluminum lighting fixtures 
incorporated in the design. These lights are placed 
in longitudinal plaster ribs, extending from the 
balcony line to the proscenium. The top of the 
proscenium which is slightly arched, is extended 
to meet the arch of the ceiling by a series of 
stepped arched surfaces, in which are provided 
grilles to the organ space and to the fresh-air sup- 
ply. The ribs and the plaster of the ceiling are 
painted in a modernistic design using a light buff, 
with a blue-green, and terra-cotta border design 
with aluminum striping. 

The mechanical equipment for the building in- 
cludes a complete ventilating and heat-control sys- 
tem, program clocks, and telephone, fire-alarm, 
and public-address systems. The ventilation for 
the classrooms and various departments is of the 
unit-ventilator type. The auditorium, the gymna- 
siums, and the cafeteria are ventilated by central 
fans. All radiators throughout the building are 
concealed in cabinets or recessed in the walls. The 
heating plan is housed in a separate building and 
the mains are carried through a tunnel to the 
school proper. 

The stage of the auditorium is completely 
equipped with a switchboard and lighting of the 
most modern type. The picture booth accommo- 
dates a stereopticon and two motion-picture ma- 
chines, as well as a complete lighting equipment 
for the stage. 

The general construction of the building was 
begun in July, 1934, and except for the auditorium, 
was completed in September, 1935. The formal 
dedication took place November 15. 

The building, was a PWA project, and was con- 
structed at a cost of 26 cents a cubic foot exclu- 
sive of equipment. Messrs. Beck & Tinkham, ar- 
chitects of Jamestown, New York, were in charge 
of the planning and construction of the building. 

The Industrial-Arts Building was designed and 
supervised by Mr. Oliver R. Johnson, architect, 
Jamestown, New York. 


SUPERINTENDENT BOGAN PASSES 


William J. Bogan, superintendent of the Chicago 
public schools, died on March 24 after a month’s ill- 
ness. Heart failure followed a protracted attack of hic- 
coughs. He had been overworked, contracted a severe 
cold, and became afflicted with digestive disorders. 

Mr. Bogan was born October 26, 1870 at Mackinac 
Island and received his elementary education in north- 
ern Michigan. In 1893 he came to Chicago where he 
obtained a position as teacher in the public schools. 
In 1905 he was transferred to the Lane Technical High 
School and remained there as principal until 1924. He 
was appointed superintendent of schools to succeed 
William McAndrew in 1928. 

While he was teaching in Chicago he secured the 
degree of Ph.B. from the University of Chicago. Be- 
sides his university work he studied engineering at the 
Armour Institute and music at the Chicago Conserva- 
tory of Music. He was for some years considered an 
authority on vocational education. 





WILLIAM J. BOGAN 
Superintendent of Schools of Chicago, 
1928-1936. 


He entered upon his task as superintendent of the 
Chicago schools at a trying time. The interference on 
the part of the politicians with the schools made the 
work of the superintendent an exceedingly difficult one. 
Mr. Bogan, however, succeeded in holding the con- 
fidence of the professional workers and managed to 
secure the co-operation of the board of education in 
rehabilitating the school system. Owing to scandals 
and political eruptions the morale of the system had 
been considerably disturbed. Then came the tax ca- 
lamity during which the teachers were without their 
pay for many months. 

As superintendent of schools, Mr. Bogan held his 
poise and guided the work of the system with remark- 
able skill and a minimum of friction. As an educator 
he commanded the confidence of his associates and co- 
workers and of the community as a whole. 


SCHOOL SITUATION AT AMARILLO, TEXAS 


The school situation at Amarillo, Tex., has improved 
greatly during the school year 1935-36, the finances 
have improved, teachers’ salaries are being slowly but 
steadily restored, all bills and obligations of the schools 
are being met, and there is a substantial balance on 
hand in the operating fund. 

Two salary restorations, one for 7 per cent and 
another for 5 per cent, have been made effective, 
following two salary cuts in effect during the period 
from 1932 to 1934. 

The school system has been operated on a cash basis 
since November, 1933, and only two short-term loans 
have been necessary. During the period from 1932 to 
1933, a series of tax warrants were issued to meet 
salaries during a brief period when funds were insuffi- 
cient to meet the payrolls. The improvement in the 
financial situation has made it possible for the school 
board to pay all operating obligations up to the end 
of the fiscal year, August, 1935, and there is now a 
balance of $67,000 on hand in the operating fund. 

The interest and sinking fund is in very satisfactory 
condition, with cash on hand well over the necessary 
requirements. The school system has not defaulted in 
any principal or interest payments, and the tax collec- 
tions are improving steadily. 

The school board has completed plans for the erec- 
tion of a junior college building, at a cost of approx- 
imately $120,000. The building will be erected with the 
aid of a PWA grant of 45 per cent of the construction 
cost. The federal aid, together with a slight raise in 
taxes for a two-year period will, it is expected, pay 
for the new building in two years’ time without resort- 
ing to the necessity of a bond issue. 
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e Quiet in operation 
e Comfortable in use 


e Economical in cost! 


CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4640 W. Harrison St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


@ Lockers are a dividend paying investment in child training. 
They teach the growing mind a daily lesson in orderliness, 
neatness, and pride of possession. 





Experienced buyers of school equipment prefer Berloy Steel 
Lockers b th ffer the utmost in th tial liti 

NATIONAL GONFERENGE ON VISUAL EDUCATION, thet pal cxmhamy~ahegaiiian, aa, Weeden ah te 

AND FILM EXHIBITION tents, and durability beyond the life of the school building itself. 


DeVRY FOUNDATION When planning a new locker installation, you will save time 


and money by asking for the expert assistance of a Berloy 


(Formerly DeVry Summer School of Visual Education) Engineer. There is no charge for this service. 
SIXTH SESSION Write for complete specifications of the new type SS Berloy 
Chicago —— June 2? to 25 1936 Steel Locker—ten new features at no increase in cost. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. « CANTON, OHIO 
Division of REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


At the Francis W. Parker School, 330 Webster Ave. 
(Opposite Lincoln Park) 
The week before the N. E. A. at Portland 


Use Reduced Railway Fares and Stop-over Privilege 


Four days of film exhibitions and discussions by leading 
educators, sales executives and advertising men, viewing 
and discussing the latest and best industrial films—sound 
and silent. 


Film producers are invited to submit their film entry for 





exhibition and study. The list accepted will be announced 
in advance of the Conference Session. 


MEMBERSHIP IS FREE — ADMISSION BY 
REGISTRATION CARDS 


Those who have a reasonable expectation of attending, are - 

invited to sign Advance Registration Card below and mail Installation of Berloy Steel Lockers in the new Pierre S. Du Pont High School, Wilmington, Deleware 
to address printed on card. This card will insure member- © 

ship and admission to all sessions, and will bring you de- STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT — Lockers * Wardrobe Cabinets * Storage Cabinets * Book 
tailed program as soon as printed. No obligation involved. Shelves © Stes! Desks ¢ Gack Cabinets © Lotter Piles ¢ Cand Conse 


Clip this ad for reference. It will not be repeated. 











BUILT-TO-ORDER 
worK 


=| BERLOY & 


Film Entry - if any — * * * — 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION CARD STEEL SHELVING 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON VISUAL EDUCATION, AND FILM EXHIBITION 
; LOCKERS 
1111 Center Street Chicago, III. 
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New Chemistry Laboratory - University of Texas 


MAKING EQUIPMENT 
DOLLARS GO FARTHER 


Built for today’s needs—with an eye on tomorrow's 
—Hamilton-Invincible Furniture makes your equip- 
ment dollar go farther. Standardized units of maximum 
utility and flexibility are readily adapted to changing 
requirements at minimum cost and inconvenience. 
Our engineers and field representatives will gladly 
assist you in specifying laboratory and vocational 
furniture on this basis. 


HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE, Inc. 


Sales and General Offices ot Two Rivers, Wis. 
AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HAMILTON-INVINCIBLE 


LABORATORY VOCATIONAL AND LIBRARY FURNITURE 


STABILITY 
1 








THE BASIC QUALITY 
WHICH ALSO ASSURES 
safety-comfort-durability 


Substantial and comfortable construction is 
what you want first in a folding chair. And 
that's what you get in Lyon Steel Folding 
Chairs . 


Various combinations of features give a wide 


.. plus long life and convenience. 


selection from the steel cane straight chair with- 
out arms to the arm chair with curved seat and 
upholstered back cf long wearing 
fabric. They come in many attract- 
ive color combinations. Send for 
Catalog 835. 





OVER 
8 {000,000 
LYON LOCKERS IN _USE 


This well developed line includes 
every type of locker needed for 
elementary, high schools and junior 
highs . . . box lockers, parts lock- 


steel folding 
ers, shoe Icckers, storege shelving, 


oS) Sothke astinom CHAIRS 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


LYON 
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Point for Point AMPRO offers 
MORE for YOUR MONEY 


Visit your dealer and ask for a comparative test for 
performance and value. You will find that point 
for point the AMPRO will lead. Check for illum- 
ination, for quietness, for Ease of Operation, for 
Freedom of Wear and Tear on Film, for Ruggedness 
and for Pleasing Appearance. On the basis of these 
comparisons your choice will be AMPRO. 

The superiority of AMPRO value and efficiency is 
evidenced by the thousands of schools, who have 
given preference to AMPRO. The school field is 
the proving ground for projector performance and the 
popularity of AMPRO in that field is the best testi- 
mony of its point for point superiority. 

AMPRO. offers two fields of 16mm Motion Picture 
Projectors. Series J with 500 Watt lamp, start at 
$135.00. Series K with 750 Watt lamp start at 
$150.00. Prices include carrying case, and all ac- 
cessories. Sound-On-Film Model tor Auditorium and 
Theatre use $650.00. Choose the projector that has 
all these features! 


Choose the projector that has ALL these features ! 
SUPERIOR ILLUMINATION:—Direct type, 


affording greater screen brilliance through 
the use of a new Split-Phase Rotary Shutter 
and Dual-Convex Condensers. This exclu- 
sive AMPRO development provides nearly 
twice the illumination formerly obtainable 
without increasing wattage of the lamp used. 
REWIND:—A full 60-minute picture rewound 


and relieves the projector mechanism from 
the strain of sudden stops and starts. Guar- 
anteed for the life of your machine. 

COOLING:—Ventilation through lamp hous- 
ing by means of specially designed venturi 
cooling chamber, which keeps projector cool 
under all conditions. 


LINE CURRENT:—AIl. AMPRO Projectors 


in forty seconds, automatically. 

REVERSE AND STILL PICTURES:—Un- 
usual and humorous effects can be _ pro- 
duced by instant reversing, merely throw 
the reverse switch. Film can be stopped on 
any frame for still effects. Safety. Shutter 
prevents film blistering. 


NO WEAR ON FILMS:—The AMPRO uses 


operate on either Alternating or Direct Cur- 
rent 100-125 Volt without adjustments. 
Speed control is regulated by means of a 
carefully designed electric rheostat. 

KODACHROME:—The brilliant illumination 
obtainable with AMPRO Projectors makes 
it especially desirable for projecting Koda- 
chrome film. 


UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES AP- 
PROVAL:—AMPRO Projectors have the 
approval of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
and are free electric or fire hazards. 


78 WO PRO 
CORPORATION 


2839-5/ NORTH WESTERN AVENUE 
THR CAG, 


a double claw for moving film so that the 
film is pulled evenly on both sides. The 
AMPRO patented ‘‘kick-back’’ mevement 
lifts the claw from the film sprocket holes 
before withdrawing, avoiding wear on these 
holes, insuring longer life of your film 

QUIET OPERATION:—No clickety clack, no 
heavy hum, no grinding noises mar your 
show with AMPRO. 

CUSHION DRIVE:—The AMPRO V belt of 


moulded cord construction is shock-proof 





























When The Best Is Required 


Specify 


SQUIRES’ PRODUCTS 


Bakelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 60 


Common Sense 
Inkwell No. 12 


Used by all Leading American School 


Furniture Manufacturers. 


Handled by all Leading School Supply 


Dealers. 


The name SQUIRES eliminates the 


chance of cheap substitutions on your 
orders. 


SQUIRES INK WELL COMPANY 
205 Ross St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PRESERVE AND BEAUTIFY YOUR FLOORS 





| 
MIDLAND CHEMI 


at DUBUQUE, IOWA 


THIRTY THREE YEARS 
SERVING SCHOOLS * 


Personal Newsof 
Superintendents 


e Supt. C. L. Epwarps, of Salem, IIl., has 
resignation, to take effect at the close of the 
June. Mr. Edwards will complete 14 years of 
schools. 

@ Supt. W. L. 
for another term. 
e Supt. H. R. Lissack, of Rochelle, Ill., has been named 
a member of the state education committee, which has been 
given the work of preparing the program for the development 
of a new curriculum for the elementary and high schools of 
the state. 

@ Supt. W. W. Faircuivp, of 
elected for another year. 

@ Mr. C. J. Wart of Maynard, Minn., has been elected 
superintendent of schoo!s at Farmington, Minn. An item an- 
nouncing his election at Montevideo is an error. 

@ Supt. E. Jorcenson, of Selby, S. Dak., has been re-elected 
for a two-year term, at an increase in salary. 

@ Pror. Georce H. Batpwin, formerly chief of the division 
of promotion and supervision of public education in the Rhode 
Island State Department of Education, has been appointed to 
succeed the late Dr. Charles Carroll as a member of the 
faculty of the Rhode Island College of Education. Mr. Baldwin, 
a graduate of the Rhode Island State College, has been asso- 
ciated with the state department of education since 1922 
Previously he had been an instructor at the colege. 

@ Supt. S. M. Lecer, of Burchard, Nebr., has been re-elected 
for another year. 

@ Supr. W. L. Apams, of Sturgis, Mich., has been re-elected 
for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. E. B. Wuattn, of Rouland, Ky., has been re-elected 
for a third consecutive term. 

@ Dr. James G. Ricos, principal of the State Normal School 
of Oswego, N. Y., from 1913 to 1933, died at his home on 
February 20. He was 74 years old 

@ Supr. Witt1am F. Kwox, of Jefferson City, Mo., has been 
re-elected for another term. Mr. Knox has completed ten years 
of service in the city schools. 

@ Supr. R. E. Mitrer, of 
re-elected for the next year. 

@ Supt. FRANK HENDERSON, 
re-elected for a four-year term. 

@ Mr. A. C. Barker, for the past 16 years superintendent 
of schools at Palo Alto, Calif., has announced his retirement 
at the close of the school year in June. 

@ Supt. P. M. Vincent, of Stevens 
re-elected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. O. L. Davis, of San Benito, Tex., has been re-elected 
for another year. 

@ Supt. Watpo L. Apams, of Sturgis, Mich., has been given 
a new three-year contract. 


announced his 
school year in 
service in the 


Garp, of Beardstown, Ill., has been re-elected 


Rutland, Vt., has been re- 


Worthington, Minn., has been 


of Santa Ana, Calif., has been 


Point, Wis., has been 








tiles in any way. 


Tile floors can be successfully and eco- 


and 


Only a small amount is required to give 
satisfactory results. It will not injure the finest 


Fitted to properly preserve all types of 
floors. It is long wearing, looks well, and very ' 


easy to clean. 


Write Dept. S. J. 4 for full information. 


@ Mr. J. Paut Burxkuart, formerly principal of the schools 
of Peters Township, Franklin County, Pa., has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools of Cumberland County. 

@ Mr. Wittiam P. Evans, principal of the Rock Spring School, 
St. Louis, and a former state superintendent of schools of 
Missouri, died on February 8, at the age of 75. 

@ Mr. Leonarp Younc, superintendent of schools at Duluth, 
Minn., since 1923, has announced his resignation, to take effect 
at the close of the school year in June. Mr. Young has been 
connected with the Duluth schools for a quarter of a century. 

@ Supt. Wiuson Evans, of Berea, Ky., has been re-elected 
for a three-year term. 

@ Mrs. Fiorence I. Gay has been appointed supervisor of 
elementary education for the State of Massachusetts. She suc- 
ceeds Dr. Burr Jones. 

@ Dr. JosepxH M. Gwinn, formerly superintendent of schools 
at San Francisco, Calif., has become acting head of the teacher- 
training department in the San Jose State College. 

@ Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York State Commissioner of 
Education, received the medal awarded annually by the Academy 
of Public Education for distinguished service to education, at 
the annual meeting held on February 18. 

e@ Supt. E. L. McNerz, of Guymon, 
elected for another year. 

@ Supt. E. B. Tuomas, of Vicksburg, Mich., has been elected 
president of the Kalamazoo County District of Michigan Edu- 
cation Association. 

@ Dr. Joun Guy Fowrkes, professor of education at the 
University of Wisconsin, has been made director of a study of 
the reorganization of a long-term public-school program for 
the State of Wisconsin. The Federal Government has appro- 
priated $93,225 for the work. 

@ Supt. W. E. Weaver, of Morrison, Ill., has announced his 
retirement with the close of the school year in June. 

@ Supt. S. H. Bers, of Rock Island, Ill., has been re-elected 
for another three-year term. 

@ Supt. G. L. Jenner, of Bay City, Mich., has announced 
his retirement with the close of his term on August 1. 

@ Mr. Ropert R. Stitwett, formerly principal of the high 
school at Wheelersburg, Ohio, has been elected superintendent 
of schools. He succeeds the late Stanley Hall. 

e@ Supt. ArtHurR E. Erickson, of Ironwood, Mich., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term. 

@ Supt. O. J. Arror, of Washburn, Wis., has been re-elected 
for another year 

@ Mr. WarREN SHEPHERD, of Litchfield, Ill., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Mt. Olive. He succeeds Prof. R. 
N. Thomason, who has retired. 

@ Supt. C. J. Curistianson, of Clarion, Iowa, has been re- 
elected for a three-year term. 


Okla., has been re- 


@ Supt. Tuomas W. Ficrey, of Glouster, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for another year. 
e@ Supt. H. H. Drunort, of Lebanon, Ohio, has been re- 


elected for a three-year term 

@ Supr. J. R. Morrison, of Constantine, Mich., has been re- 
elected for another year 

@ Supr. H. A. Hartman, of Vermillion, S. Dak., 
re-elected for his eighth consecutive term. 


has been 


CAL LABORATORIES, INc. 


1903 
1936 





@ Mr. Wittiam W. GnrirritH, superintendent of schools at 
Ferguson, Mo., for 28 years, died at his home on February 23, 
after a short illness of pneumonia. 

@ Mr. Louis M. Kern has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Harrison, N. Y. He succeeds the late George U. Hill. 

@ Mr. Witt1am D. KENNEN, who resigned last year as super- 
intendent of schools at Supply, Okla., died at Pueblo, Colo., 
on February 10. 

@ Supt. R. E. Orrennaver, of Lima, Ohio, has accepted 
appointment as consultant ex officio for the Educational Policies 
Commission at Washington, D. C. 

@ Supt. A. L. TuHretketp, of Denver, Colo., has been elected 
president of the National Education Association for the year 
1936. Mr. Threlkeld succeeds A. J. Sropparp, who automatically 
becomes vice-president. 

@ Mr. Trrey Wiremon has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Waxahachie, Tex. He succeeds G. B. Winn, who 
resigned. 

@ Mr. Joe T. Wriamson, of Hobart, Okla., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Woodward, to succeed E. H. 
Homberger. 

@ Mr. Warp N. Brack has been appointed assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction of Illinois, to succeed the 
late Mr. L. W. Ragland. 

@ Dr. James Harvey Rosinson, well-known history writer, 
died suddenly of a heart attack in his home in New York City, 
on February 17. He was 73 years old. Dr. Robinson, who was 
born in Bloomington, Ill., attended the State University Normal 
and had studied at Harvard University. He was a professor of 
European history at Columbia University from 1895 to 1919, 
and was the author of several works on history and its teach- 


ing. In 1928, Dr. Robinson was elected president of the 
American Historical Association. 
@ Super. C. W. Cross, of Faribault, Minn., has been re- 


elected for the next school year. 

@ Mr. H. C. VANNorsDALL, of West Unity, Ohio, has been 
named as superintendent of William County School. 

@ Supt. Reepe Gray, of Redwood Falls, Minn., has been re- 
elected for a second term. 

@ Supt. H. C. Baver, of Lakefield, Minn., has been re-elected 
for another year. 

@ Mr. Donatp Carey, superintendent of schools at Augusta, 
Mich., has resigned. 

@ Mr. L. W. Reese has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Washington C. H., Ohio. He succeeds A. D. St. Clair. 

@ Supt. D. L. Downtne, of the Covington-Troy Township 
school system, Covington, Ind., has been elected a member of 
the executive committee of the Indiana Town and City Superin- 
tendents’ Association. 

@ Mr. J. B. Rire, a member of the school board of Greene 
County, Ohio, for 21 years, began a new four-year ‘term this 
year. Mr. Rife was elected a member of the first county school 
board in 1914 and has served continuously since that time. 

@ Mr. Watter E. Jones has resigned as a member of the 
school board of Shadyside, Ohio. 

@ The school board of Greenfield, Mass., has reorganized, with 
the re-election of Mr. G. W. Carpenter as president, and 
Mrs. Epwin R. Fiske as secretary. Mr. Wrttarp McLeop is 
the new member of the board. 
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Drinking Fountains 


For Schools 
Should Embody 


@ SANITATION 

@ ECONOMY OF WATER USED 

@ AUTOMATIC STREAM 
CONTROL 

@ POSITIVE NON-SQUIRT 
FEATURE 

@ IMPOSSIBILITY OF 
CONTAMINATION 

These features are incorporated in Cen- 


tury Fountains equipped with Century 
No. 700 Automatic Bubbler Head. 


Write for complete Catalog 


CENTURY BRASS 
WORKS, Ine. 


Belleville, Illinois 





No. 700 
Century Automatic 
Bubbler Head 














Ideal For School Lawns, Playgrounds, 
Athletic Fields, Tennis Courts, Etc. 


Schools and Colleges all over the Country are solving the prob- 
lem of economically keeping their lawns, playgrounds, athletic 
fields, etc., in the best of condition, by using Pierce Rollers. The 
first cost is small and operating cost is negligible. Cost of fuel 
and oil for ten hours operation will not exceed $1.00. These 
Rollers keep the school properties in better condition than is pos- 
sible by any other means and save their cost over and over. 


There are two popular models of Pierce Rollers for school use— 
KEK the 3, ton and the 1'1/2-2-ton. Write for complete information. 


The Pierce Governor Company 
Anderson, Indiana 
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Rubber Cushion 


SLIDES 


For Chairs and Tables 


End Noise «+ Slide Easily - Protect Floors 


A product of the highest quality at extremely econom- 
ical prices; indispensable in every school. Write for free 
samples for trial installation. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 











FIAT ALL-STEEL PARTI- 
TIONS FOR TOILET AND 
DRESSING STALLS 


Ideal for schools and dormitories — 
are strong, durable and sanitary and 
non-absorbent of moisture and odors. 


FIAT SHOWER BATH 
CABINETS 


Leakproof - Rustproofed - Sanitary 


Can be installed in new schools or in 
remodeling old buildings. Economi- 
cal and easily installed. There is a 
FIAT cabinet for every requirement. 


Catalog Sent on Request 


FIAT 


Metal Manufacturing Co. 


1201 Roscoe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
101 Park Ave., NEW YORK ° 
11 Beacon St., BOSTON 
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Replace 
Worn Out Shades with 


Draper SIGHT SAVING 
Shades 





Pe ee 
oe PR “asthe 
f Cs uz ¥. 


oy td, 


For Sovtan~tie You Nee 
MASS SEATING EQUIPMENT 
For Outdoors? 


Various types of portable and semi-portable steel 
stands for immediate delivery. 


Draper Adjustable School Room Shades keep the sun OUT 


For Indoors 
but let the light IN. 


The Famous Wayne Gymstand 


the folding stand that saves floor space, 
labor and time. 


The patented Draper pulley bracket 
allows easy shade removal for cleaning. 


Address Dept. AA for details and samples of Dratex Fabric. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Send for Catalogues 
WAYNE, 
SPICELAND Dept. AA INDIANA 


WAYNE IRON WORKS cinnc 


Wayne Steel Grandstands for Every Need and Budget 














Teachers have given these texts the “OK” that counts... 
THOUGHTFUL ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


Fred G. Fox 


A presentation of essential elements of English composition prepared especially for high-school classes 
in freshman English following the latest and best composition methods and serving the twofold purpose 
of preparing the student to meet the problems of college composition 





Every public-speaking class 
needs these 


A Practical Teacher 
of Public Speaking 


Herald M. Doxsee 


A text for high schools designed 
to help the student meet the 
numerous situations in modern 
life that demand effective pub- 
lic speaking .. . sales talks, ex- 
temporaneous and after-dinner 
speaking, conducting meetings, 
etc. $1.32 


A Practical Study of 


American Speeches 
Herald M. Doxsee 


Forty-one carefully selected 
speeches providing excellent ex- 
amples of composition and pre- 
senting a cross section of the 
thought of American leaders of 
today and yesterday. Illus- 
trated with numerous pictures 
of famous American speakers. 

$1.60 


and the practical writing of life. The work shows that the principles 
of good writing are based on common sense and good taste. Progressive 
lessons in grammar, punctuation, and sentence structure are prominent 
features of the book which yields readily to the unit system of teaching. 








Grammar in Miniature 
Fred G. Fox 


A remarkably clear and concise state- 
ment of the essential principles of gram- 
mar providing an interesting, accurate, 
and effective guide to the development 
of technique in correct grammar usage. 
The author approaches the subject from 
a logical and common-sense view. Splen- 
did for high school review purposes. 

20 cents 


96 cents 


First-Year Algebra 
Kingsbury and Wallace 


Combines all the elements of teachability, 
comprehensiveness, and student interest 
in a complete course for the beginner, 
providing adequate development of new 
difficulties, abundant drill material, and 
a unique method of developing fractional 
equations. 100 per cent adaptable to any 
high-school course. $1.32 





The Bruce Publishing Company 


NEW YORK 


MILWAUKEE 


CHICAGO 
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FERALUN 


Aumi-Slip Treads 


PREVENT ACCIDENTS 
ON STAIRS and FLOORS 


A hard metal matrix into which 
is cast an abrasive next in hard- 
ness to the diamond assures dur- 
ability and anti-slip efficiency. 
Specify Feralun and Be Sure 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Irvington, New Jersey 





y 
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RED DOT Ne. 35 











Also Bronzalun, 
Alumalun and Nicalun 





In hundreds of schools and colleges throughout 
the U. S. the words keyless padlock and 
MILLER are inseparable. Almost a half century 
of continual service to the educational field has 
placed MILLER first for SECURITY and DE- 
PENDABILITY. 


The RED DOT No. 35, in No. 1 finish, has an 
all steel hasp cadmium plated with a die cast 
enamel lacquered case. No. 2 finish is chromi- 
um with cadmium hasp. Rust proof. Extremely 
simple yet strong construction. Operates by click 
or sight. Attractive appearance. Automatic lock- 
ing. Send for sample. 


We Invite Inquiries. Tell Us Your Lock Troubles. Over 46 Years 
of Experience Manufacturing Keyless Locks is at Your Disposal. 


The J. B. Miller Keyless Lock Co. 
Established 1889 


200 Lock Street Kent, Ohio 





/'SAVE FLOORS-END NOISE 








WITH FAULTLESS CUSHION CHAIR GLIDES AND 
DOUBLE BALL BEARING CASTERS 


Faultless Cushion Chair Glides are mounted in live 
tubber which gives them amazing flexibility and 
resilience. Note how the steel reinforcing frame pre- 
vents the nail from paves out of the base. The 
rounded surfaces glide smoothly over the floor 
without scraping or grating. 

And for easy rolling, free swiveling office chairs, 
there’s nothing like Faultiess Double Ball Bearing 
Casters. Send for catalog and prices, or ask your 
supply house. 


FAULTLESS CASTER CORP. 
Dept. AS-4, Evansville , Indiana \ete 





Chair Glides 
are illust 


rat- | 
ed \% size. a 
, No. 2479 
Caster 
with 
aner 
Wheel. 







FAULTLESS CASTERS 








PLAN NOW 


for Fall use... 











ARTISTS 


BIB W. WINNEBAGO ST. 
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Universal Fold-A-Way 
Gymnasium Stands are 
made to fit your individ- 
ual wall space, they are 
not supplied from stock 
sizes requiring the use of 
short sections as space 
fillers. Time is essential to 
| careful manufacture 
PATENTED therefore early orders 


, . assure delivery to 

Universal Fold-A-Way Gymnasium Stands offer ty =n 
: : . your convenience. 

a permanent installation, one which can be 
opened for use in less than five minutes. They ; \ 
are compact, sturdy, and properly braced... —_ < this a rer oy 
they are easy to operate, easy to clean, and re- Without obligation on your 
quire less space either open or closed. part. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


Champaign, Illinois 





Your name aud address on the 














EVERWEAR OFFERS 
\\ THE SAFEST 

Ge MERRY-WAVE- 
oe i 


Fully covered by patents which include the many exclusive 
safety features, this Merry-Wave-Stride insures complete 
safety to the children in your school playground. Ever- 
Wear Merry-Wave-Stride gives more action and exercise 
than any piece of equipment ever made. 

Before you make the selection of any new equipment, you 
owe it to pupils to install the safest equipment—your 
choice can be no other than 
EverWear’s Patented Stride. 


Ask us for complete details. 





Write for catalog 28 de- 
scribing complete line of 
school playground appara- 
tus. For Beach and 
Swimming Pool Equip- 
ment write for catalog 


28W. 





Use Rubber Safety Seats For Your Swings 
An ingenious arrangement of rubber and steel, pat- 
ented by EverWear, which eliminates all the hazards 
of former type swing seats. This EverWear seat is 
soft, springy, resilient, has remarkable safety fea- 
tures, strength and durability. Priced low enough 
to meet your budgets. Write us for details. 


The EVERWEAR Mfg. Co. Sprinsfiel d, Chio, U.S.A 


The World’s oldest and largest exclusive maker of playground, beach and pool appara- 
tus; a complete line of the SAFEST and most DURABLE recreation apparatus made. 


CIRCLE@ 


Folding Partitions 
Rolling Partitions 
Sectional Partitions 


School Wardrobes 








Grandstands—Bleachers 
of Wood or Steel— 
Portable or Permanent 

Sectional School Buildings 


For more than a decade— manufacturing supplies 
4 to schools throughout the country. Write for detailed 
information on any of the products listed above. 


| 
| 
| NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


625 South 25th Streeet © Newcastle, Indiana 
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THIS MAY BE THE ANSWER 
To Your Locker Problem, Too! 


No Lost Keys, Supervision 
Simplified, Pilfering Prevented! 


LUDLEY 
ROTODIAL 
PADLOCK 


Thru-out the schools of America 
Dudley Combination Locks are 
solving many perplexing locker 
problems. 


There is a type of Dudley Lock fo 
meet every situation. In the book- 
let illustrated at the right you'll 
find the answer to your own indi- 
v.dual locker problem. 


Send for this booklet today—there is 
no cost or obligation to you! 


SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
Ole Sh 20) Mis 144 
INSPECTION 


Dudley Lock Corporation 


Corner Franklin and Randolph Streets 
Dept. A-4 Chicago, Illinois 


WASTE IS KING 


where an accurate check 
is missing on these three 
counts: 





We are so sure that Sengbusch hard 
rubber inkwells will either eliminate 
or cut to a minimum the expense 
caused by the three wasters listed here 
that we now offer to equip an entire 
room in your sck.ool for 90 days. After 
90 days you either pay the regular low 
price or return the inkwells at our 
expense. 


(1) Ink evaporation 
(2) Inkwell breakage 
(3) Inkstain damage 


@ Write for a free sample. 


SENGBUSCH SCHOOL 
INKWELLS 





—_—=- D6) ED D1 DC) ED €? SED (2 ED CD GD 1 DY ED 4? GED 4) SEED <> SEED > ED 0 SEED 4? SED 6? SEED £2 ED 4 > SED C0 SED 49 SED <> SED > 





Stage Equipment 


—_— ee 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Experienced Personnel 
Write 
Twin City Scenic Company 


1126 Chimes Bidg. 
Syracuse,N. Y. 


2819 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


25 Henry St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


4704 Pershing Ave. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


| 
' 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Service and Installation by 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
4 


—_ eee eee eee 
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. 


IRON AND CHAINLINK WIRE 
New Catalog sent upon request 
The STEWART IRON 
WORKS Company, Inc. 


335 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI « » 










of school children 



































Facts Count Most! 


And it is a fact that Automatic Pencil Sharp- 
eners have, for years, been standard equip- 
ment in 85% of our schools. It is also a fact 
that the efficiency and economy of Apsco 
Sharpeners lead all others on the market. 


Proof of the 
Facts 


Is found in the con- 
struction of all Apsco 
models. For exam- 
ple: The strength of 
the tooth in Apsco 
cutters is 106% great- 
er than that found 
in the cutters of or- 
dinary sharpeners— 
just one of the many 
Apsco features, 
which makes possi- 


















The Chicago—unequal- 
ed in value and the larg- 
est in school use of any 
pencil sharpener in the 
world. 








ble the slogan— 
‘*Apsco Cutters 
don’t scrape — they 
cut.”’ 


Other Famous School 
Models: GIANT, PRE- 
MIER, ROUND POINT, 
WIZARD, DEXTER, 
DANDY. 


418 Sengbusch Bldg. | 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN | 





utomatic 
encil Sharpener (o. 


58 East Washington Street 
















Chicago, Illinois 





MAAS 


ITUSVILLE 


SERIES"RC” RIVETED 
LOW PRESSURE 


FIREBOX BOILERS 


I VTA m7 


SUTURE EEE 





Here is a sturdy low pressure 

unit for burning coal—may be 
adapted for Oil or Gas. Con- 

tact your nearest Titusville 
office or write direct. Ask for 


descriptive bulletin 9090-ASJ. 









FOPUL EOD ELLERSORRROEDOREL NREL EERO ODORS ETARED/ETLAEED) 


The Titusville Iron Works Com y 
Division of Struthers Wells -Titusville od 
Titusville, Pa. 


BLL LULU MT td Tt cd 


AIR-O-LIZERS for 
—] SCHOOLROOM AIR-CONDITIONING 


The Trane Air-o-Lizer and its companion Unit, the 
Air-o-Vector bring new high standards of perfor- 
mance to schoolroom ventilation and heating. 

There are sixty Branch Offices with a trained personnel to help you select 


the TRANE Units best suited for your needs. Complete pn and spe- © 
cification data will be mailed on request. 


THE TRANE COMPANY, La Crosse, Wis. 


The Trane Company of Canada, Litd., Toronto, Ontario 
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School Architects Directory 


F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 


Architects 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


Lincoln Bldg. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


730-14th Street DENVER, COLO. 


CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 





FLOYD E. DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECT 


79 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 





MARTIN J. GEISE Architect 


I make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


109 N. 8th Street State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bidgs. 
—Consultations— 


Middletown, N. Y. 


25 Prospect St. 





GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 





MR. REX L. BOYER 


(Concluded from Page 23) 


being admitted to the bar he has practiced law 
and has been chief deputy district attorney for 
several years. In the district attorney’s office he 
has charge of the department of school law. He 
is married and has two sons in the senior high 
school. 

In addition to active participation in civic and 
service club activities, Mr. Boyer is deeply in- 
terested in the Boy Scouts, Sea Scouts, and Camp- 
fire Girls, devoting considerable time to these or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Boyer became a member of the elementary- 
school board in 1927, and of the high-school board 
in 1928. He has been president of both boards 
during most of the time. 

Among the achievements made during Mr. 








WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
2100 OLDS TOWER BLDG., LANSING, MICHIGAN 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408-Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 








JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 
Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. L. A. 





MCGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, 





INDIANA 






PERKINS & WILL 
ARCHITECTS 
DWIGHT H. PERKINS—Consultant 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 





Chicago, Ill. 





C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


Elizabeth, 








STARRETT and VAN VLECK 


ASSOCIATES 
ARCHITECTS 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. 


New York City, N. Y. 





Boyer’s leadership are: the organization and build- 
ing of a junior high school that ranks as one of 
the best in the state; the consolidation of the 
elementary- and high-school districts under one 
administrative head; an administration during a 
period of economic hysteria, that was economical, 
but did not cripple the efficiency of instruction 
or “slash” the salaries of teachers; the inclusion 
of the county tuberculosis preventorium, Sunshine 
Camp, as a unit of the Martinez school system: 
the extension of instruction into the home of phys- 
ically handicapped children; the development of a 
program of educational research and pupil guid- 
ance which reaches each school unit; the exten- 
sion of the school health program to include the 
junior and senior high schools; development of 
vocational courses that now stand among the first 
three in the State. 


Recently Mr. Boyer has prepared what he has 
entitled an “A-B-C Code for California School 
Trustees.” This is an excellent summary of Cali- 
fornia school legislation, prepared by one well 
able to do it, and written in nontechnical lan- 
guage for the benefit of the layman. 


WHAT SCHOOL BOARDS SHOULD 
DEMAND OF TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGES 
(Concluded from Page 41) 

A composite of all the personality ratings 
by all a candidate’s teachers during the last 
four years of the public high-school period 
should speak volumes to those interested in the 
selection of potential teachers. Likewise it 
should be the most valuable record to follow 
any student’s application for college entrance, 
since guidance seems to be one of the weakest 
spots in the sphere of college responsibility. 

The form which follows is a conficential 
record handed in by each of our teachers for 
each student in his or her classes at the close 
of each year. 

Personality Rating Card 
For Confidential Report File 


Note: This is the most important part of the 
student’s permanent record. Please give it your most 
conscientious attention. 

Place a check mark opposite each item, representing 
your estimate of the students rank as compared with 
all school children of like age. 


ee errr rer rrr re 
as) = 2 
Item Sx Ex Ps —— Ss 
a> 85 85 S35 SS 
; Pe nw AR BR QE 
DAOEIOEIED siaivcccccs Gunes mes cee ses | ome 


Persomal megnetem..  —— wee 
Self - confidence, re- 

ee 
Common sense, judg- 

ment, tact 2.06650 eee 
Co-operation ....... —S= ——  — ——_ —— 
Rr ee ee 
Enthusiasm, optimism —— —— —— —— —— 
eee ee 
Dependability ....... ——] —— 9— —_ 1—— 
Personal appearance, 

ee —_—_— ———  ———  ————C > 
Poise, Dearing .....00 qe meee ia 
ME 5 ckbatcbadeas —_ ——-  — 
DE 856648864004 —=— — ol 
DY. £cscbe%sd00s —_—_ ——- — 
Use of Engl’sh...... —S>S —s ——— — 
Freedom from foreign 

accent .....0660662 0. ————S= —— ———— so 
Disregarding scholastic considerations, indicate your 
estimate of the stud-nt’s qualifications for the various 
types of vocations listed: 
Teaching ....66006 000 eee 
Medical sciences or 


ST vipat oaaeas —_ —— 
Pol'tics, statecraft... —— —— 
Engineering ........ 
Civil service ........ 
Clerical work ...... 
ee 
ee —- 
Stage career ........ 
Home building ..... —— —— —— — — 
ae —. 
Commerc‘al art ...... —— 




















eee 
Skilled labor ....... 








¢ Puente, Calif. New courses being offered in the 
grade schools include one in cooking for eighth-grade 
boys, and one in manual training for eighth-grade 
girls. 

¢ The administrative department of the public 
schools of Puente, Calif., under the direction of Supt. 
Douglas P. Lucas, has begun the compilation of a 
complete history of the school system from its organ- 
ization to the present time. Among the items stressed 
are teachers, trustees, enrollment, graduates. The re- 
port will be printed in pamphlet form and will be 
filed as a reference work in the school office. 

¢ Lynn, Mass. The “no homework” experiment in 
the Pickering Junior High School, in operation since 
last April, has proved so successful that all homework 
may be dropped in the schools. Parents and school 


authorities are satisfied with the experiment and have - 


pointed out that there have been fewer failures than 
ever in the schools. 


; —e| | 
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Tubular and Spiral Slide Type | 
eo ee 2 Oe oe 


More than 5,000 in use 
POTTER MFG. CORPORATION 
4808 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Catalog on Request 





COMPLETE 
STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


and 


DRAPERIES 


WELLE ING 


ScenicStudios 


TLPFIN.OHIO 


TRADE MARK 











CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
FLOOR ana CAR- 
PET WASHING 


HILD EQUIPMENT 


* and SUPPLIES... 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 1313 W. Randolph St. Chicago, Ill. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_——— LT 





omplete 


% “2001 HIGHLAND AvE 
CIMCIMMATI.OHIO. 


DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING 


16 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Equipment 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


The best school systems throughout the country, both public 
and private, request us to recommend teachers to them. Excel- 
lent teachers are always in demand. 
ADDRESS 1200 STEGER BUILDING 
28 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 








AGENT WANTED 


To sell approved spiral and tubular fire escapes 
to Schools and Institutions on attractive commis- 
sion basis for an old established manufacturer. 
Address Box 59-J, American School Board 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 











PENS 
PENS 


PENS 


PENS 


exclusively since 1876 


Every day.. 
on this one product. 


fectly combined in these school pens. 


TURNER HARRISON PEN MFG. CO. Philadelphia 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1855 CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. = Est. 1855 
366 Fifth Avenue, between 34th and 35th Sts., a — 

Branch 945 Unies Trust Bldg., Pittsbur, 

Offices: 1836 Euclid Avenue., Clevel apart Oi Ohio 
A Superior Agency for pe ior Peo gle 

egister Only Reliable Candidates 
Services es to School Officials 

Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


BEFORE YOU BUY 
find out about 


SANFORDS 


INK ee PASTE ¢ GLUE 
ASK YOUR JOBBER — OR WRITE 


SANFORD MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS. 











. every minute, during this long period, the 
undivided attention of this organization has been centered 
Little wonder that pencil point 
smoothness and long wearing quality have been so per- 


FOR SALE! 


A real buy. A routing machine which will do 
Stair-Routing—Ganing—Boring—Stencil Work 
—Panel Work—Inlay Work and many other 
jobs. Equipped with depth gage, guide way and 
well built, easy to operate adjustments. Auto- 
matic switch prevents overloading motor. Write 
for information and the prices on this routing 
machine. ADDRESS DEPT. 53 AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, MILWAU- 
KEE, WIS. 





FOR SALE —A NEW SANDER AND 
GRINDER. HAS 22” diameter tilting table. 
Takes spindles from 2” to 5%” in diameter and 
10” long. Equipped with % -H.P. repulsion type 
motor 2000 R.P.M. Here is a bargain. WRITE 
FOR PRICES TO DEPT. 54. AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, MILWAU- 
KEE, WIS. 


MATS make a gy 


WRESTLING BOXING 


mm 
TUMBLING 


Manufacturers of fine mats for a quarter of a century. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


PETERSEN & CO. =n 


4221 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














less. It “stays put” 


and “tinkering” is 


noiseless operation. 


desk 


screw driver can put in 
trouble. 

































WINS THE APPROVAL of school author- 
ities everywhere for a replacement well. It costs 
and cannot be damaged eas- 
ily. It has no equal for durability. 
racticall 
fitted with U. S. Inkwells. 

tight construction also stops the trouble of ink 
drying. Teachers recommend it because of its 


EASY TO INSTALL —The case with which 
U. S. Inkwells are installed in any type of school 
make them the Lemeengpnen J favorite for re 
placement purposes. Sagene Le, *.- 


Free Sample Sent to School Executives 


U. S. INKWELL CO. 





DUDFIELD?’S Dustless 
Crayon Trough and Blackboard Trim 


A neat substantial metal trim for blackboards, with e chalk trough 
that takes care of the dust, and an evaser cleaner for cleaning erasers. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 


16 W. Kansas Street 
LIBERTY, MISSOURI 


for BETTER STAGE CURTAINS 
Write 
UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, 
1218-24 No. Fifth St. 


INC. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Write for your free sam =. Let SLATEX prove blackboards need 
never be old or grey. sts approximately 75c per room. 


Carbon Solvents Labs. 965 Broad Street Newark, N. J. 





NEW FOLDING TABLES 


Transform your gymnasium, recreation or other room in- 
to dining roorn in five minutes. In successful use in Detroit 
schools for five years. Illustrated literature on request. 


Wm. E..HARTMAN & CO. 
3105 E. Grand Boulevard DETROIT, MICH. 


BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
. Book Binding 
. School Annuals 
. Magazine Binding 


Boehm Bindery 104 E. Mason St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


SANITARY PRODUCTS 


Ask for our new illustrated catalog de- 
scribing 300 sanitary chemicals, clean- 
ers, soaps, waxes and floor treatments. 


Ail products necessary for sanitary ane. v6 
maintenance of your school. PATENT OFFICE 


Lowest Prices — Quality Merchandise 


Trojan Products & Mfg. Co., Inc. 


3107 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Inquiries invited from School Supply Distributors 


STRONGEST 


A 
c 8 


Flat Steel springs 
© (resting on desk) force 
well mo air tight contact 


with 

BK Heavy Glass Inkwell 
© — Easily cleaned — 

Round bottom—Pupil can- 

not set on desk. 

Cc Heavy Black Japanned 
© Steel Frame. 

The lid slides shut—making 

well air tight. Three screws 

attach well to the desk. 

Raised penholders in the 

steel frame increase conven- 

ience and 














i spilling 
eliminated at 
ts dust-proof and air- 









le of > | ic 










41¢ &. W. oth St. 
Des Moines, lowa 
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ter. 


the Mectin 


Heard at the Department of Superintendence 

Mr. W. D. Rich, president of the Deskor Chair 
Sales Corporation, is a keen observer, as the following 
incident which he witnessed at St. Louis indicates: 

Educator (to exhibitor): “Do you know where the 
registration booth is?” 

Exhibitor: “Yes, sir, I do.” 

The educator looked at the exhibitor in a bewildered 
sort of way. 

Exhibitor (to educator): “Oh, do you want to know 
where it is?” 


Educator (to exhibitor): “Can you tell me where 
Aisle G is?” 

Exhibitor (to educator): “Yes, sir, down that way” 
(pointing with his finger). 

Educator (to exhibitor): “What aisle is this?” 

Exhibitor: “This is Aisle J.” 

Educator (to exhibitor): “How far down is Aisle 
G?” 


Educator (to exhibitor): “How much are these 
chairs worth?” 
Exhibitor: “At least ten times what they cost.” 


Starting Early 
Teacher: Why were you away from school yester- 
day? 
Pupil: My father is a communist and he teaches me 
class hatred. 


Mother Also Interested 

The teacher was explaining to the class the meaning 
of the word recuperate. “Now, Tommy,” she said to 
a small boy, “when your father has worked hard all 
day, he is tired and worn out, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, ma’m.” 

“Then, when night comes, and his work is over 
for the day, what does he do?” 

“That’s what mother wants to know,” Tommy ex- 
plained. 


DR. BUCKINGHAM JOINS GINN 


Ginn & Company, Boston, have announced the ad- 
mittance of Dr. Burdette R. Buckingham as a partner 
in the firm. 

Dr. Buckingham joined the editorial department of 
Ginn & Company in 1928 and has been in charge of 
the elementary-school and junior-high-school publica- 
tions of the firm. Previously he had been director of 
the Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio State 
University, in Columbus. 

Dr. Buckingham holds the B.A. and M.A. degrees 
from Wesleyan University, the Pd.B., from the State 
Normal College in Albany, N. Y., and the Ph.D., from 





B. R. BUCKINGHAM, Ph.D. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, and the Ed.D., 
from Miami University. He has had years of expe- 
rience as a teacher and principal; he has been chief 
statistician for the superintendent of schools of New 
York City, educational statistician for the Wisconsin 
State Board of Education, professor of education and 
director of the Bureau of Educational Research at the 
University of Illinois, and director of the Bureau of 
Educational Research of Ohio University. He has also 
been a member of the faculty of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. 

Dr. Buckingham has been a frequent contributor to 
educational periodicals and is author of a number of 
publications and research treaties on educational 
topics. 
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Buyer” News 

National Lock Company Observes Anniversary. 
The National Lock Company, of Rockford, Ill, has 
issued an illustrated brochure in commemoration of 
the successful completion of a third of a century’s 
operations by the firm. 

The Company, founded in 1903, with a capital of 
$5,000 and with less than 3,000 square feet of floor 
space, has grown in 33 years, until it now owns a 
plant valued at half a million dollars, with floor space 
covering more than twelve acres, and a field staff 
and factory workers reaching 2,400 employees. 

The National Lock Company manufactures a com- 
plete line of cabinet locks, butts and hinges, furniture 
hardware, kitchen-cabinet hardware, radio hardware, 
refrigerator hardware, and wood screws, in addition 
to a line of bolts and screws for the use of auto- 
mobile, implement, and machine-tool builders. The 
Company maintains a large staff of experts in its 
research and engineering departments, who are 
responsible for designing and testing the firm’s prod- 
ucts. Its sales and service organization has given the 
“National Lock” products international distribution. 


Announce New Shop Booklets. The South Bend 
Lathe Works at South Bend, Ind., has announced two 
interesting shop booklets which should prove helpful 
to school officials and architects interested in the plan- 
ning and equipment of shops in school buildings. They 
indicate how the school shop can be laid out to the 
best advantage and economy, and how it can be 
equipped to meet the particular needs of students and 
instructors. 

One booklet entitled, Modern School Shops, presents 
interesting views of vocational departments in a 
number of schools, and shows the kinds and sizes of 
machinery most practical and useful for students in 
modern machine-shop practice. 

A second booklet, The School Shop, contains illus- 
trations, layout plans, and types of equipment neces- 
sary for machine shops in vocational and trade schools, 
and general school shops. 


Issue Film Directory. The Victor Animatograph 
Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, has issued the fifth 
revised edition of its well-known Directory of 16-mm. 
Films. The directory includes films available from 
governmental and institutional sources, educational 
and religious film producers, industrial films, com- 
mercial film producers, film agencies, and local film 
libraries. 


Heywood-Wakefield Occunies New Bui'ding. The 
Heywood-Wakefield Company has taken a lease on the 
entire east end of the first floor of a building at 1 
Park Avenue, New York City. This building affords 
increased space for the use of the-firm. 

The Heywood-Wakefield Company, in addition to 
its regular furniture lines, has complete displavs of 
theater seating, school furniture, commercial, and rail- 
way seating, which will be on disnlav at the new 
building. The public seating department and_ the 
rerular New York sales offices will be concentrated at 
1 Park Avenue. 


Announce New B. and L. Micro-Projectors. The 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
has announced two new micro-projectors, designed 
especially for the use of high schools. The Model B 
micro-projector has a substantial metal base, support- 
ing the light source and microscope, and can be used 
with any standard microscope. It is compact and easy 
to set up. The Model AA micro-projector has an effi- 
cert condensing lens system, a water cooling cell, is 
equipped for both coarse and fine adjustment, and has 
a special body tube for permitting projection of a 
large field. It is compact, permanently aligned, and 
efficient. 

Complete information is available upon application 
to the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company. 


DeVry Summer Schoo! of Visual Education. The 
annual DeVrv Summer School of Visual Education 
will be held from June 22 to 25, at Chicaro, Ill. The 
school offers an unrivaled opportunity for teachers 
and advertising men to view in one-place the out- 
standing films of the year and to compare notes on 
the most desirable features of industrial and educa- 
tional films considered in the light of modern peda- 
gogical and sales technique. 


Issue Cleaning Supplies Catalog. The Troian 
Products & Manufacturing Company, Inc., 3107 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl., have just published a 
new and complete catalog of sanitary products for 
school use. In it are included more than 300 sanitary 
specialties to be used in maintaining school buildings, 
both indoors and out of doors. In addition to the 
materials, the firm offers a wide variety of equipment 
items, such as soap dispensers, sprayers, floor and 
scrubbing brushes, mops, applicators, and caulking and 
roof-repairing tools. 

The catalog will be sent on request to any school 
executive. 
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TRADE PRODUCTS 


Bradley Extends Line of Pressed Iron Wash- 
fountains. The Bradley Washfountain Company, 2203 
West Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis., has announced 
the extension of its line of enameled, pressed-iron 
washfountains to include new 36-in. diameter circular 
units and 54-in. diameter semicircular units. 

These units, which are fabricated from high-quality, 
deep-drawing annealed stock, and reinforced with 
special annular and semiannular discs, are very sub- 
stantial and able to withstand the rough usage of 
washroom fixtures in shops, institutions, and public 
buildings. They are free from surface irregularities, 
do not break easily, and are lighter in weight than 
other common types of washfountains. 


New All-Steel-Equip Lockers. The new line of 
all-steel lockers, recently developed by the All-Steel- 
Equip Company, of Aurora, IIl., indicates a number 
of complete departures from ordinary locker design. 


One of the main features 
is the radically different style 
of handle. The services of 
the stylist, Mr. William A. 
Kendall, were employed for 
the development of these 
new lockers, and in creating 
the handle, he followed 
true functional requirements 
rather than precedence. 
Conforming in line with the 
locker itself, the handle was 
designed to permit easy 
grasp with the thumb and 
forefinger, and can be oper- 
ated with the finger tip. It 
is designed to prevent the 
hanging of towels or cloth- 
ing. 

Other features of the 
lockers are the streamlined 
hinge, built into the door, 
the new style louvers, giv- 
ing an improved appearance 
and decoration to the door 
front, and permitting better 
ventilation. 

The new A-S-E catalog lists a number of new 
lockers manufactured by this firm, which are available 
in a variety of sizes and styles. 





NEW ALL-STEEL 
WARDROBE 
HANDLE 


Announce New Miultiple-Operated Bergerobes. 
The Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of modern school wardrobes, have issued a 
new catalog, illustrating the new Bergerobes for use 
in elementary schools. 


These Bergerobes are multiple operated, multiple 


locked, and designed to open and close simultaneously. 
The doors are of the receding type; the hardware is 





THE NEW MULTIPLE-OPERATED BERGEROBE 


ball-bearing and nonprojecting; and the shelves are 
adjustable, permitting shelf-height changes at any 
time. A unique ventilating system is provided through 

. an open space beneath each door, 
permitting room air to _ pass 
through the clothing and up 
through the perforated ceiling 
into vent ducts above. 


The latest Berger wardrobe is 
designed for use by groups of 
pupils, with specific allotted 
individual space for pupils, and 
insuring efficient movement of 
pupils at all times. Economies in 
building cost are effected, due to 
the fact that deep recesses are 
not required, and the _ recesses 
need not be plastered and fin- 
ished, since the wardrobes may 
be installed in unfinished spaces. 
Berger wardrobes in actual use 
prove the manufacturer’s claim 
that they are economical of space 
and cost, capable of efficient 
operation, and result in a reduc- 
tion of maintenance expense. 

A copy of the catalog will be sent to any school 
official who requests it. 
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STERLING 


BLACKBOARD 
For P. W. A. Work 


For longer and better per- 
formance, STERLING is the 
best and most economical 


blackboard to buy. Sterling's 





High Visibility 
Sterling does not reflect light. 
Pupils in the back of the room 
or on the sides can always see 
the writing without squinting or 
straining the eyes. 


Address Dept. $42 for sample and information 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


MANLFACIULELRS - 





Allyn & Bacon 


velvet writing surface never 
“fills up,’ chips, peels or 
“wears away. It is always 
black and uniform, insuring 
easy writing and erasing. 
The specially constructed 
fire-resisting cement-asbestos 


base of STERLING is practi- 


cally indestructible. 
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Sound Quality 
Picture Quality 
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35mm. 
Standard Film 





You buy it strictly 
on merit 


$175. 
DOWN 


and 19 equal small 
monthly payments. 


No Interest 


-]|e-e = 





No Carrying Charges 





The NEW 
EDUCATOR FREE 
with any equip- 
ment selling for DEMONSTRATION 
$1000 or more. ant 


May be used with 
one or more 


speakers. One Year Guarantee 


Write today for full details 


THE HOLMES EDUCATOR 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1812 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 


HEIGHTS, HLL. 
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EFFICIENT 
DISHWASHING 





| Your Assuranee of 
















FFICIENT, economical dishwashing is assured you when 
you use the combination of Wyandotte Cherokee Clean- | 
er and the experience of your Wyandotte Service Repre- 

sentative. 


Cleaner dishes at lower costs are definitely guaranteed 
you when you use Wyandotte Cherokee Cleaner. It is especi- 
ally made for machine dishwashing and is all active cleaner, 
- - no filler, no grease. 


And your Wyandotte Service Representative is always 
glad to work with you to help you solve your dishwashing 
problems. His services are available to you without cost or 
obligation. 


Put this combination to work for 
you. You/’ll find you can save money 
and protect the life and appearance of 
your dishes, |silver and glassware. 


Wrandolle 


Oh elce) Came acbaiag 








THE J.B.FORD CO.. Wyandotte, Mich. 


JAMESTOWN HIGH SCHOOL, JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
Beck & Tinkham, Architects; John W. Cowper Co., General 
Contractors; Chatfield & Sharp, Heating, Ventilating ard 
Plumbing Contractors; P. B. Fleming, Mechanical Engineer. 
Completely ecuipped with the M’nneapolis-Honeywell 


Modutrol System of temperature and ventitating control. 





N keeping with its modern design and equipment, 

the Minneapolis-Honeywell Modutrol System of 
electric temperature and ventilating control was 
selected for the new Jamestown High School, James- 
town, New York. In this complete control installation, 
combustion controls were installed on stokers 
supplying the heat for the entire building with a 
Brown Instrument CO2 recorder keeping a perma- 
nent record of firing efficiency. In rooms and offices 
direct radiation is under Modustat individual radiator 
control, while the unit ventilators installed in the class 
rooms are controlled by room thermostats. Control 
is also provided for the fan system supplying ventil- 


DEPENDABLE CONTROLS 


ation in the auditorium, gymnasium and cafeteria. 
The entire building is divided into zones with regard 
to type and time of occupancy and outside weather 
conditions, while lowered night temperature and 
weekend-holiday shutdown conserve fuel .when 
the building is not occupied ... The Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Modutrol System is adaptable to your 
school whether it is old or new, large or small. 
For complete information as to installation, cost and 
operating economies, consult the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well branch office in or near your city, or write 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 2830 
Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


COST LESS THAN SERVICE 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYW 


Control Systems ee meee ee 











THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


He was a scholar and a ripe and good one, 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken and persuading. 
Shakespeare 
The recent meeting of the Department of Superintendence at 
St. Louis will linger long in memory as the occasion for one of 
the finest demonstrations of teaching ever witnessed by those 
privileged to be present. 


Roy Winthrop Hatch, with the platform of the great Auditorium 
as his classroom, and facing the kindly but critical observation of 
six thousand teachers from every state in the Union, gave a mas- 
terly demonstration of how to teach a controversial subject. 


A typical class of young Americans, intent on their topic, 
Supreme Court Decisions on New Deal Measures, forgot 
audience and were indifferent to microphones, as they responded 
to the skillful leadership of Mr. Hatch. 


The devoted followers of Plato at the Academy, the eager 
youths who crowded the classes of Peter Abelard at the Cathedral 
School of Notre Dame, the young seamen listening with rapt 
attention to Henry the Navigator in his high tower on a rocky 
cape of Portugal, were never more closely held under the spell 
of a teacher’s genius than were these young moderns under the 
guidance of Professor Hatch. 





Fortunately, we are living in an era when fine teaching need 
not be limited to a favored few. The teaching genius shown so 
spectacularly to the assembled audience at the Department of 
Superintendence characterizes Professor Hatch’s writings as well 
as his classroom work. It is perhaps most noticeable in his col- 
laboration with Professor Stull which produced the New Geo- 
graphies, Our World Today, generally conceded to be the most 
teachable as well as the most interesting and attractive textbooks 
in this subject. 
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